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JOHN ALBION ANDREW. 
[Communicated by Samvet Burnuam, A.M.] 


Tue pen of the biographer and the tongue of the orator have long 
since given their tributes to the memory of John Albion Andrew ; 
but it is fitting that the pages of the official organ of that Society of 
which he was an honored President, should contain a recognition of his 
virtues ; a testimonial of the high esteem in which he was held; a 
portrayal, inadequate though it be, of his character.’ Of him as a 
man, @ citizen, a lawyer, a magistrate, and a statesman; of his ser- 
vices in the varied stations he was called upon to occupy, others have 
written and spoken with that detail which a truthful record demanded ; 
and as the years pass on, and the principles for which he lived and 
labored, with all the generous devotion of his great heart, shall ripen 
into a rich fruitage, his eminent abilities, his high integrity of pur- 
pose, and his unflinching energy in the assertion and maintenance of 
human rights, will be increasingly apparent, and continually furnish 
fresh material for the historian, and fresh enthusiasm for every lover 
of his fellow man. It may be truthfully said of him that he was ‘‘ not 
for a day, but for all time ;”’ and as great men and their deeds never 
grow old, but always brighten as the light of years falls upon them, 
so he will ever be a living power, a brilliant example for all patriots 
who shall follow him. 

In view of what has been done, and of what is now in process, it 
would be inexpedient in this place to enter upon any biographical 
details, or attempt what would of necessity be but a meagre estimate 
of his life and character; the more appropriate duty is to throw, per- 
chance, an additional ray of light upon a few prominent events which 
have passed into the history of our commonwealth and of the nation, 
to reveal somewhat of his inner nature, and discern the workings of 
that ever active mind, the impulses and emotions of that lofty soul, 
never at rest from labors for the good of others until his God called 





1 The substance of this article consists of remarks made at a regular meeting of the New- 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, and now printed by .direction of the Publishing 
Committee. 
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him to a higher sphere, where he will find the full realization of every 
hope, the fulfilment of every promise. 


It is comparatively easy to write of the public efforts of our great 


men; to pass judgment upon those words and deeds which touch the 
living issues of the times; for the world has its verdict always ready, 
and external life cannot escape the scrutiny, the criticism and the 
open opinions which fall thick and fast in the path of those who occu- 
py positions of honor. But it is another thing to learn correctly, and 
appreciate rightly, the ruling motives, the fundamental principles 
upon which this external life rests, and by which the outer world is 
reached and moved; and yet, in this instance, the latter is the more 
pleasant, fur the reason, alas! too rare, that nearness of approach, and 
closer study, only bring more strikingly to view those noble governing 
traits which were so preéminently characteristic of Governor Andrew. 
He was known to the public as an energetic man, earnest and persist- 
ent in the advocacy of the rights of all men, wherever and when- 
ever imperilled ; he was known to his friends as a man of deep con- 
victions, of a generous and susceptible nature, thoroughly conscientious 
in all matters of a personal or public nature, and never weary in well 
doing, whether the labor of love or of duty—and they were synony- 
mous terms with him—was for his professional brethren, his friends, a 
sick soldier, a suffering slave, or a hardened convict. Rectitude of 
purpose made him impartial when there was wrong to be righted, 
pain of body or mind to be alleviated, any good deed to be performed. 
Rank and position made him no better friend, drew from him no 
deeper sympathies, incited him to no more -earnest action. In his 
mind, judicial, and yet tender in its nature, there was no call to action 
stronger than an injustice to be remedied. Therein lay the true secret 
of his untiring zeal in every cause looking toward the elevation of his 
fellows in any or all the phases of life, social, civil, political, educa- 
tional, moral and religious. He considered them all as “ parts of one 
harmonious whole,’”’ and in their distinct conditions he never lost 
sight of their mutual relations and genuine oneness. Thus it was 
that while he was honored and respected by the public, he was hon- 
ored, respected and loved by his friends ; the former knew him by his 
deeds, the latter by his motives and deeds; so that while the same 
judgment of the man was reached, it was by different methods. 
Governor Andrew’s official connection with the New-England His- 
toric-Genealogical Society was of so short duration, that a large pro- 
portion of the members had not gained that personal knowledge of 
his qualifications for the office of president which soon would have 
been theirs, had he lived to carry into operation the comprehensive 
plans he had in mind for the institution. And yet, the year and ten 
months of his presidency (January, 1866, to October, 1867, inclusive) 
gave the society joyful anticipations of a brilliant future for its history 
under his administration. Those who knew him but slightly when he 
first assumed the duties of his office, soon learned that the lawyer and 
the statesman was also the ardent student of history ; an enthusiastic 
lover of his country; who held with a firm grasp all that was 
— in the past, all that was possible in the present, while he 
ooked onward, and upward too, for a still more glorious realization 
of a Christian nation, where civil and religious freedom shall make 
the sky radiant with promise for the race. Those who knew him more 
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intimately can echo the words of John Jay (New-York, November 
11, 1867): — 

‘* We recognize in Governor Andrew all that is most excellent in the traits usual- 
ly attributed to New-England, blended with a breadth of thought, a largeness of 
aim, and an absence of anything like provincial or sectarian prejudice, that raised ° 
him to the full height of the American ideal; and will make his name honored 
wherever the history of our yap ang fae » be read, as an illustrious and classic ex- 
ample of the noblest phase of the American character.” 


It certainly was fitting that one who entered so largely and nobly 
into the most eventful historic period in our country’s annals, who by 
words and deeds made history for all coming time, should be at the 
head of a society whose very existence rests on a pure love of country, 
and a desire to perpetuate her historic records in their general and 
individual character. And that he entered into the very spirit of this 
organization, and had high and comprehensive, and yet, as was always 
true of him, practical views and plans for its greater efficiency, is evi- 
dent from his admirable address on the 2d of January, 1867., Love 
of country was an integral part of his religion, and what true Christian 
can be other than a true patriot? In his own words in an address to 
the class graduating from the medical school of Harvard College, 
(1864) :— 

‘* The first duty of the citizen is to regard himself as made for his country, not to 
regard his country as made for him. he will but subordinate his own self-hood, 
his own ambition, enough to perceive how os is his country, and how infinitely 
less is he, is it not manifest that he presently becomes a sharer in her glory, a par- 
taker of her greatness? He is strengthened by her strength, and inspired by her 
intellectual and moral life. While he contributes his little to the grand treasury of 
her various wealth of power and possession, he draws therefrom vigor and support 
with every breath.”’ 

With such,views he logically could do no less than give his warmest 
approval to the objects of this society, and his vigorous coéperative 
efforts for its usefulness. He was familiar with the mile-stones along 
the track of our nation’s history; he had studied the past that he 
might live well in the present, and for the future ; and from the printed 
page and the written record—from ‘‘ the traditions of the elders’’—he 
had learned wisdom from noble men and noble deeds; and no one, 
more than he, appreciated at their full value the labors of the genealo- 
gist and the historian. 

The time was opportune, also, when he accepted the appointment : 
love of country was uppermost in the mind of every American citizen, 
and he, of all among us, was the one fitted to give proper direction, 
and a wholesome impulse to the work cf the society. In the address 
first referred to, he says :— 


‘¢ The design, the studies, the work and the progress of your society, are, neither 
of them, without their attractions to my own mind. Nor am [at all insensible of 
their value. All of knowledge we can gather about our predecessors, their lives, 
their thoughts, their achievements, their daily practices, their characteristic methods, 
their industry, their worship, their proficiency in sciences and the arts, their style of 
speech, their sympathies and their controversies, the economy of their households 
and of their civil government, their philosophy and their legislation—and all that 
we can in like manner garner up, methodize, and transmit to the future, belonging to 
the life, character sell Uitees of our own time, tend not only to enlarge the formal. 
stock of common learning, but to preserve the treasures of human experience and 
thought, to diffuse them among men, and to increase for countless generations, the 
absolute wisdom of mankind.’ 
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Can the true work and objects of the society be more satisfactorily 
expressed ; and did not our late president, in this careful analysis, 
show that he was no mere man of ornament at the head of a public 
organization, but that here, as in every position that he occupied in 
his busy life, he fully understood the work before him, and brought to 
bear upon its accomplishment a mind well stored with the necessary 
knowledge, and a hearty energy of purpose that was beginning to be 
felt m every department of the society ? He recognized more than 
most men in professional life the true value of history as a science, 
and as an educator ; for, as he well said, 


“ History touches all human life on every side. It instructs the individual. It 
ives a new tone toa community. It elevates a nation. It enlivens a generation. 
t inspires the human race. Al] that may be known, remembered, felt, loved, hated, 

venerated or shunned ; all things and all ideas, cognizable by the human mind, or 
which excite human emotion ; all spiritual, as well as all material things, are found 
within its domain. It does not forget the form of a shepherd’s crook, nor of the 
manger in a Syrian stable, while rising to the contemplation of Oriental orgy 
two thousand years old, or to the exploration of the astronomy of the Magi. or 
does it forget to preserve the genealogy of Joseph, though soaring to report the song 
of angels, and struggling to record the sublime story and mystery of redemption.” 


Thus did Governor Andrew understand history in its broader 
phases, as well as in its minor details; and thus was he fitted for the 
duties of that office to which the society so cordially elected him, and 
to which he came with unaffected pleasure and sincere love for its 
work and its associations. Especially did he delight in whatever per- 
tained to, or illustrated the history of our commonwealth, and through 
all his official career as chief-magistrate, it is easy and pleasant to 
notice how jealously he preserved ancient customs, and how he en- 
joyed their observance. He took an honest pride in marching with 
the legislature to the Old-South church and in listening to the election- 
sermon, not because of his own dignities of office, but because he 
was doing as his predecessors had done for generations before him ; 
and as he sat in the high-back pews of that ‘‘ sanctuary of freedom,” 
sacred with historic scenes, he drew inspiration for words and deeds 
which should live in the far future, even as those of Hancock and 
Adams have come to us. He had a consistent veneration for the his- 
tory and traditions of Massachusetts, and in his own life and official 
actions exemplified the principles he held so dear. 

He believed in New-England, * In the words of a former member of 
his staff (John Quincy Adams) :— 

‘¢ He was thoroughly in-grain a New-England man.. He believed absolutely in 
our principles, our methods, training and ideas. He had a wholesome smack of the 
soil of the region in his strong and shrewd talk, vivid sense of humor, and his liking, 
once in a while, for the racy anecdotes and peculiar wit, which, in their best form, 
are sometimes found scattered freely in New-England.”’ 


But while he believed in New-England, he believed, emphatically, 
in his own State. Said he on one occasion (Jatiuary, 1862) :— 


‘* Let Massachusetts ideas and Massachusetts principles go forth, with the indus- 
trious, sturdy sons of the commonwealth, to propagate and intensify, in every 
camp, and upon every battle field, that love of equal liberty, and those rights of 
universal humanity which are the basis of our institutions.”’ 


And it was with honest pride that in another message he said, in 
ringing tones, ‘‘ Her people will forever stand by their country.” 
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But these are the opinions common to all in an estimate of Governor 
Andrew’s character and services; such is the verdict of the com- . 
munity in which he lived, of the country which he loved. Yet the 
picture is not complete ; there are lights and shades yet wanting, and 
which can be supplied only from his own honest views in respect to 
prominent features in his career ; and from these may come those cross- 
lights which will give new ideas and new interpretations, or confirm 
former conjectures and judgments in a happy manner. From such 
personal views we may be better enabled to impart symmetry to our 
conception of him in the various positions he held in the eye of a 
critical and yet approving public. 

It is not for me to claim that intimate acquaintance with Governor 
Andrew which others in this society enjoyed, and which would, there- 
fore, justify in them extended and appreciative criticism of his life 
and character, and perhaps especially in those respects which bear 
more directly upon his connection with this organization. But it has 
been suggested that there is a manifest propriety in calling up the 
memories of the past, and in lingering for a few minutes upon 
some scenes and incidents which at the time seemed comparatively 
unimportant, but which are now of tenderest value. We know how 
it is with the records of the great men of past generations; a per- 
sonal incident, a casual remark, whether accidentally or intentionally 
preserved, often throws a flood of light upon an otherwise ill under- 
stood page of history ; so will it be in the future, and if a man’s 
views of any or all of his public deeds can be known, to just that 
extent is the labor of the historian lightened and his conclusions ren- 
dered more just. 

Therefore it is that a few circumstances connected with personal 
interviews with the late honored President of the New-England His- 
toric-Genealogical Society are here introduced ; modestly, it is hoped, 
and yet frankly, as well illustrating some features in his character, 
and shedding, perhaps, additional light upon a few incidents that have 
passed into history. The sole value attaching to these few facts, is 
in Governor Andrew’s own opinion on certain of his actions, and, 
so far as is known to me, these personal views have not before reached 
_the public ear or eye. But now that he is gone, and a loving and 
mourning people would learn more of him of whom they find they 
had known only too little, these and similar waifs, now precious per- 
sonal treasures, should be theirs, that they may know still better how . 
to value rightly him whose sun went down at high noon. Base is he © 
who would attempt to bring himself into even a transient notice over 
the ashes of the honored dead; yet should not those, and they are 
many, who profited by his acquaintance, and had knowledge of his 
motives, convictions and aspirations, make them permanent on the 
printed page, so that future biographers and historians may have 
material for their labors, and coming generations be blessed in the 
noble example held up to their admiring gaze ? 


“« Hec olim meminisse juvabit.”’ 


. In the year 1866, while collecting historical memoranda illustrating 
the history of our State in the war of the rebellion, it was in the direct 
line of my labors to prepare a brief sketch of Gov. Andrew’s official 
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services during those long and trying years ; and in the conversations 
then held, I learned, as never before, to place a proper estimate upon 
both his public and private character. Those who knew him far better, 
can easily imagine his genial and unaffected manner, his transparent 
honesty of heart, his comprehensive and clear statements, as he con- 
versed upon topics which elicited the noble qualities of his soul; and 
can also vividly realize the wonderful workings of the retentive 
memory which was one of his remarkable characteristics—his accura- 
cy in regard to places, persons, events and dates—the singular facility 
with which he brought to bear upon any subject all the facts necessary 
for its elucidation. It is probably true, that there have been few men 
among us who could so readily and aptly use the results of their read- 
ing and observation. In his extemporaneous efforts this was pecu- 
liarly apparent, while in conversation the listener would oftentimes be 
amazed at the profusion and fitness of his quotations and references, 
evincing, as they did, a range of reading, and a depth and directness 
of thought, unusual in one whose time was by necessity so fully oc- 
cupied with weighty matters of public interest. He seemed to have 
incorporated into his creed of daily life, Dwight’s remark, that 
‘‘ Knowledge is never of very serious use to man until it has become 
part of his customary course of thinking.’’ But with all these bril- 
liant scintillations, with all the wealth of thought which he poured forth 
to the profit and delight of others, there was a childlike simplicity 
which was charming to witness. One feature in each and every con- 
versation impressed me: his evident anxiety to be correctly under- 
stood. He was peculiarly sensitive on this point, not, as a stranger 
might suppose, from vanity, but from a deep consciousness that he 
acted from pure motives for the public good, and so, oftentimes, he 
quoted paragraphs from his messages, explained their bearings, 
and detailed their history, with a vigorous manner that showed he was 
a man of strong convictions and generous impulses, and had the sin- 
cerest desire that others should appreciate him rightly. Here was no 
vanity, but rather manly honesty. 

In the conversations to which reference has been made, there were, 
oftentimes, peculiar and tempting opportunities for indulging in self- 
Jaudation, and in expressions of personal feelings toward those who 
had differed from him on important questions Which arose during the 
progress of the war; but, so far as recollection serves me, he had 
no words of censure for any man; no unworthy self-assertion to the 
disparagement of others. I distinctly remember that one morning as 
we were bending over, and looking into, one of the low closets in his 
room at the State-House, searching for sundry papers, conversation 
incidentally turned upon the differences of opinion, or perhaps, more 
correctly, the conflict of authority, between him and a prominent gen- 
eral, a citizen of this State. He turned his full face towards me, and 
with a quietness of voice and manner which indicated that no feelings 
of animosity lingered in his heart, said :— 


‘* T believe that we were both sincere in our views, were both laboring for our 
country in what we thought was the line of right and duty; ”’ 


And with a pleasant twinkle of the eye continued :— 


‘* And we were both in earnest! we thought i in different ways sometimes, but for 
the same end. As it is, I am satisfied.’’ 
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I am confident that these are nearly the precise words spoken, and 
I have often thought, that then, if ever, during that free conversation, 
he would have given utterance to hard thoughts if such were in his 
heart. 

Of the ten brilliant years which comprised the public life of Gover- 
nor Andrew, those of the rebellion brought his name and his charac- 
ter most prominently before the State and the nation; and of that 
noble list of the chief magistrates of the loyal States, it is no dis- 
paragement to others, to say that he was, by the universal verdict, 
first and foremost. Says the Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, in his election 
sermon, in January, 1866 :— 


‘*¢ To have been the governor of Massachusetts for five such years—called by the 
spontaneous voice of the people, and continued by reélections (these most momen- 
tous years since those of the revolution)—is enough for the patriotic ambition of 
any man. ‘To have been such a governor that the reader of the country’s history 
inevitably turns to Massachusetts, and, turning to Massachusetts, inevitably sees 
foremost the name of its chief magistrate, ennobles a man in history. In sucha 
term of service there is a manifest completeness. It began when the clouds were 
lowering ; it ends with the skies clear. The work accomplished was one work ; it 
covers a great period in history.”’ 


So far as public fame is more immediately concerned, Governor 
Andrew’s war-record stands out in bold relief from his other services. 
He was, as all know, among the first to foresee and prepare for the 
impending conflict, with a prescience which now seems like an inspi- 
ration, with a vigor which could scarcely have been increased, 
and a breadth of view which could scarcely have been enlarged, had 
he actually known the events that were to follow. And thus, when 
the crisis came, he, and may we not say, he alone, was ready! In 
answer to an inquiry as to his reasons for apprehending a resort to 
arms, he replied with earnestness, ‘‘ It was in the air, and some of 
us breathed it!’ To his ever watchful eye it was certainly true 
that, ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows before.”’ 

Recall that message of January, 1861; many, perhaps most of us, 
thought there was in it more of rhetoric than of fact, more of the vaga- 
ries of an enthusiast than the wisdom and forecast of the statesman. 
But as we now read it in the light of history, it seems oracular in its 
utterances. He once remarked to me that he had two objects in view 
in this message, suggested by the threatening condition of public 
affairs: one, a vindication ‘of the history of the State on distracting 


national questions, exonerating her from all responsibility for public. 


dissensions and possible conflicts, and showing in all her history her 
thorough loyalty, and her readiness to protect and preserve the nation- 
al integrity ;—the other, to prepare the people, so far as was possible 


in a paper of this kind, for the troubles which he thought he saw in. 


the future. A careful perusal of this message will show that it lays 
a broad and suitable foundation and justification for the subsequent 
course of Massachusetts during the rebellion, and that it was actually 
needed to give completeness to our State record. 

The ‘‘ logic of events ”’ rapidly brought on as a necessary sequence 
the message of May, 1861. In this we find a sharp appreciation of 
national affairs, and of the inevitable action of the State which must 
immediately be taken ; a concise statement of what must be done and 
how to do it. The man and the emergency are very well shown in 
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the laconic opening sentence :—‘‘ The occasion demands action and it 
shall not be delayed by speech.’’ During the long years of war his 
state-papers were of necessity frequent; but they were each and all 
models of their kind, exactly fitted for the exigencies that called them 
forth. 

Once, when speaking of his various war messages and addresses, 
and commenting upon them in an unaffected manner, he expressed, in 
a modest way, a feeling entirely natural in the circumstances, that 
these might unduly overshadow, in the public estimation, his other 
services as chief magistrate. He said, in substance, that many of 
these messages were for immediate effect, and therefore in their very 
nature lacked a permanent value. Great emergencies were to be pro- 
vided for with promptness ; the ardor of the people was to be aroused 
and sustained ; a constant stimulus was to be applied; and every 
possible lawful means employed to keep public sentiment to the white 
heat of generous patriotic action. While he claimed that the great 
practical duties, always present, were urged by him in the most busi- 
ness-like manner, each in its proper order, he also felt that the long 
continued and terrible discipline of war must be, in part at least, up- 
borne by words of enthusiasm, and sparkling thoughts whose effect 
was merely for the time. In this connection he remarked, that his 
order for the firing of guns on the anniversary of the battle of New- 
Orleans (January 8th, 1861), was with the object of insensibly arousing 
a military spirit among the people ; and, as it proved, this salute was but 
anticipatory of the cannon-peals which two years later echoed among 
our hills and valleys, telling of another victory at New-Orleans, in 
contrast with which Jackson’s battle sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance. 

His valedictory address, January, 1866, was considered by him 
as a better foundation for his reputation as a statesman than any of 
his previous afforts. He believed this to be, as a whole, his ablest 
state-paper, and as standing in strong contrast to all others. Strictly 
argumentative and logical, devoid of rhetorical display, he thought it a 
comprehensive view of reconstruction which would abide the test of 
time. He said he was willing to rest upon this  .essage his ability as a 
statesman in the broad and best acceptation ofthe word. Those who 
had sometimes thought that he could not grapple with national sub- 
jects in their grander aspects, were surprised at this exhibition of his 
versatile powers, and close and able processes of thought ; and many, 
“who up io that time had heedlessly judged him as a mere partizan, 
accorded to him his true position as an accomplished statesman. He 
frankly said that he intended to embody in this message his matured 
views on the great questions before the country, to lay down a basis 
that would stand the test of time, outlive the extravagances of parti- 
zanship, and ultimately commend itself to the sound judgment of 
thoughtful and honest citizens. 

Another paper which he thought among his best, and upon which 
he said he bestowed a day of unremitted labor, was his message on 
the assassination of President Lincoln. It is short, but as a clear 
and accurate analysis of Mr. Lincoln’s character, and his qualities of 
mind and soul, it has never been excelled. Governor Andrew was, 
and had a right to be proud of it. Mr. Browne, in his excellent sketch 
of the official life of Governor Andrew, after quoting-this message, 
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well remarks (p. 164): ‘‘ may we not ascribe to him all the positive, 
noble qualities with which his judgment thus invested President Lin- 
coln, and that indefinable something more which he calls the ‘ intui- 
tion of reason,’ but let us call ‘inspiration ;’ which is not shaped by 
the present, but is of and for all time, and itself shapes the future ? 
Comparing his declarations of purpose with the great actions of his 
administration, do we not recognize that his career was controlled 
from within, not from without ; and that the good he did was good 
he planned ?”’ 

The exhausting demands of the war did not prevent him from car- 
ing for the varied interests of the State, with his characteristic ener- 
gy and ability. In illustration of this, he called my attention to his 
message in 1863, on the educational interests of Massachusetts, and 
took evident pleasure in commenting upon some of its main points 
as proof that he had given the subject careful and discriminating 
study. Of this message, President Hill of Harvard College subse- 
quently remarked, in a private note to me :— 


‘* Governor Andrew has, during his official career, shown a great interest in the 
cause of education, and an understanding of its needs far above that of statesmen 
in general. 1 know of no man whose general views are wider in their grasp, or 
wiser in their details. His message to the legislature, January 10th, 1863, has 
been quoted with high approbation in France and in Germany ; and had the Gen- 
eral Court that winter shown anything of the same lofty spirit, Massachusetts would 
have placed herself, under his cduialieation, in the same high rank in the work of 
education that she took in the work of upholding the federal government. But 
he was in advance of his State, and the + opportunity failed. Yet how nobly 
he bore it! and with what wisdom set himself about accomplishing, in the best 
manner, the inferior ends to which the legislature determined to apply the fund.” 


Considered in its purely literary aspects, Governor Andrew gave 
the preference to his address before the New-England Agricultural 
Society, in September, 1864. Rapidly running over and commenting 
upon it, when he reached the closing paragraph he rose from his chair, 
and delivered it with an enthusiasm never to be forgotten by his single 
listener. When he had finished, he stopped a moment with a sur- 
prised look, as if astonished at his own action, and then, as if apolo- 
gizing for the brilliant episode, remarked quietly that the sentiment, 
whatever its mode of expression, was sufficient to inspire any one who 
loved his country, and then quoting a secord time the poetry with 
which the address closes, he returned again to conversation. 

Without lingering upon details like these, which might be easily 


and pleasantly extended, it is impossible not to be impressed with the - 


versatility of Governor Andrew’s powers, and the immense burden of 
labor which he performed through that indomitable energy and exe- 
cutive ability which so emphatically marked his life-long career. It 
is no error to say that in all his labors there is no evidence of undue 
haste or carelessness. He gave to all subjects honest and earnest at- 
tention. What Johnson said of Goldsmith may be as appropriately 
said of him : ‘‘ Nihil erat quod non tetigit: nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.”” 


Although the public, or even his friends, may not at all times have 


coincided with his views, every one accords to him integrity of pur- 
pose, an honest endeavor to walk in what he thought to be the path 


of duty, regardless of praise or blame. He was one of the few men | 


who dared to go against public sentiment. In one of his messages he 
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quotes, with his customary aptness, a passage which we may well 
believe expressed his own convictions :— 
: “ Powers depart, 

Possessions vanish and opinions change, 

And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 

But by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists.” 

** Duty” always existed with him! He did not escape censure at 
times, but, as Addison says :— 

** It is a folly for an eminent man to think of escaping censure, and a weakness to 
be affected with it. All the illustrious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every 
age of the world, have passed through this fiery persecution.”’ 

Appropriateness in Scripture quotations was one of Governor An- 
drew’s peculiar characteristics. His proclamations for thanksgivings 
and fasts are striking illustrations, forcibly reminding us of the times 
when Cromwell and the Puritans hurled the Bible at their enemies, or 
used it for their own edification and encouragement. These procla- 
mations were known, read and admired, through all the loyal 
States, and if there were those who wondered at their fervor, and 
their richness in Biblical phraseology, they may now learn, when their 
distinguished author reposes in the grave, that he was a constant 
student of the Scriptures, and whether as a pupil in the Sunday 
School, a teacher, or a superintendent, for he had worthily occupied 
each position, death alone sundering his connection with the school 


- attached to the church and society of which the Rev. James Freeman 


Clarke is pastor, he manifested a love for the Bible, and a familiari- 
ty with it, which all might honorably desire, but which too few pos- 
sess. His quick and appropriate application of Scripture was well 
illustrated in the last interview which it was my pleasure to enjoy 


. with him. We were in a store opposite the office of the Boston Jour- 


nal, and talking, or rather he was talking, for it was for me to 
listen, upon the condition of the country. The bulletin-board of the 
Journal was telling the results of the elections in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. In answer to the inquiry how he viewed the reverses cf the 
Republican party, he quickly answered, ‘‘ ‘ Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are ex- 
ercised thereby.’ It depends upon how we are ‘ exercised thereby ;’”’ 
and he went on with remarks upon the issues then before the nation, 
in an earnest and impressive manner that will never be forgotten. I 
will not attempt to give even in the briefest way the burden of his 
words. It is sufficient to say that as he bade me a smiling good 
morning, and turned and walked up the street with that firm step so 
familiar to all who knew him, with hands clasped behind his back as 
was his wont, I felt that he was a man whose views reached beyond 
State-lines and mere party limits, and grasped firmly upon the eternal 
principles of right, upon which the perpetuity of our institutions de- 
pends. I could follow him with the words of Pope— 
** Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear.” 

I saw him no more, and soon it was to be said of him as of Enoch 

of old, ‘‘ He was not, for God took him.”’ 
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It would be very pleasant to extend these reminiscences, but the 
prescribed limits are nearly reached, and the little remaining space 
should be given to a brief outline of Governor Andrew’s life, such as 
the Society should have in its official organ, and such as will meet the 
wante of future readers. The scholarly discourse of the Reverend 
Elias Nason, delivered at the request of the society, April 2, 1868, 
and subsequently published in a beautiful volume, contains a suc- 
cinct genealogical record ; the genial and candid sketch by A. G. 
Browne, Esq., also enters quite fully into the details of his life, while 
the elaborate biography understood to be in preparation by the ac- 
complished essayist, E. P. Whipple, Esq., will doubtless contain all 
the information that the genealogist and historian could desire. 


Mewmoranpa. 


The Andrew family was of English origin, ‘‘ descending in America 
from Robert Andrew, who immigrated to Rowley Village, near Boxford, 
in the county of Essex, Massachusetts, and died there in 1668; 7” it 
was connected by marriage with several of the distinguished ancient 
families of Massachusetts, and in its various branches well represent- 
ed that [true patriotism and native strength characteristic of New- 
England principles. : 

Says Mr. Whipple, in his Eulogy (November 26, 1867) :— 

‘* He came of that good New-England stock in which conscience seems to be as 


hereditary as intelligence, and in which the fine cumulative results of the moral 
struggles and triumphs o: many generations of honest lives appear to be transmitted 


as a spiritual inheritance. 

In the brief genealogy appended, use has been made of whatever 
material was within reach. 

I. Robert Andrew, of Rowley Village, d. May 29, 1668. His wife’s 
name was Grace ——. In his will, he requests to be buried at Tops- 
field. His eldest son Thomas, unmarried, was to have the homestead 
and land bought of Zaccheus Gould; son Robert, unmarried, to have 
eight-score acres of land, extending from Pie-Brook to Clay-Pits, Falls- 
Meadow, and Fishing-Brook Meadow ; John, under twenty-one years 
of age, to have the “‘ Seller-Lott ;’’ Josern, also unmarried, to have 
the land in Topsfield, bought of John Wilde’s son. Daughters— 
Mary, wife of Isaac Cummings ; Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Simonds ; 
Hannah, wife of John Peabody (from her is descended George Pea- 
body, the celebrated banker). Daughters unmarried, and under twen- 
ty years of age—Rebecca, Sarah and Ruth. ; 

II. Joszru, b. 18th September, 1657; d. about 1732; settled in 
Topsfield ; removed to Salem about 1704, where he ever after resided ; 
m. (1), Sarah Perley, Feb. 1, 1681; and had—Joseph, John, Sarah, 
Hepzibah, Mary, Lydia; m. (2), widow Abigail Walker, dau. of 
John Grafton, and gr. dau. of Joseph Grafton, who was a freeman 
1637; by her he had Narsantet, b. Aug. 10, 1705, and Jonathan, b. 
Aug. 12, 1708. ’ 

II. Narnantet, b. 10th August, 1705; d. 4th February, 1762 ; 
m. if)» Sept. 20, 1729, Mary, dau. of Nathaniel Higginson, gr. dau. 
of Hon. John, gr. gr. dau. of Rev. John, gr. gr. gr. dau. of Rev. Francis, 
who was the first minister of Salem ; who d. there Aug. 6, 1630. He 
m. (2), widow Abigail Peele. His children, all by his first wife, were 
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—1l. Nathaniel, b. June 11, 1731; d. March 28, 1731-2. 2. Mary, 
b. April 5, 1733. 3. Joseph and Abigail (gemini), b. Feb. 7, 1734; 
d. in infancy. 5. Hannah, b. May, 1735; d. young. 6. Jonathan, 
b. Feb. 6, 1737. 7%. Joun, b. Sept. 27, 1747. He left a considerable 
property, devised a sum to the poor of the parish, and provided that 
the poor indebted to his estate should not be ‘‘ distressed.”’ 

IV. Joun, b. Sept. 27,1747; m. Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham and 
Elizabeth-Pickering Watson of Salem. Elizabeth Pickering was dau. 
of William, gr. dau. of John, and gr. gr. dau. of John Pickering, who 
was in Salem as early as 1637. John Andrew was a goldsmith and 
jeweller in Salem ; kept at the “‘ Sign of the Gold Cross,”’ in 1769. 
He removed to Maine. His children were—l. John. 2. William. 
3. John. 4. Elizabeth. 5. Nathaniel. 6. Mary. 7. Hannah. 8. 
JonatHan. 9. Pickering. 10. Anna. 11. Abraham. 12. Isaac 
Watson. 13. Josiah. 

V. Jonathan, b. in Salem, 10th September, 1782; d. 27th Decem- 
ber, 1849. Removed to Maine, where he married Nancy Green Pierce, 
who was bornin Westmoreland, N.H., July 27, 1784, and d. March 7, 
1832. His children were—l. Jonn Atsion, b. May 31, 1818; d. Oct. 
30, 1867. 2. Isaac Watson, b. Aug. 11,1819. 3. Sarah Elizabeth, 
b. Sept. 6, 1822. 4. Nancy Alfreds, b. May 21, 1824. 

VI. Jonny Atsion Anprew, the twenty-first. Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was b. in Windham, Maine, May 31, 1818; graduated at 
Bowdoin College, 1837 ; studied law in Boston in the office of Henry 
H. Fuller, Esq., an uncle of Margaret Fuller (D’Ossoli) ; was admitted 
to the bar in 1840; entered the law office of Theophilus P. Chandler, 
Esq., in 1847 ; in 1850 opposed Fugitive Slave Law ; in 1854 defend- 
ed the parties indicted at Boston for rescuing the fugitive slave An- 
thony Burns ; in 1855, defended the British Consul at Boston, against 
the charge of violating our neutrality laws during the Crimean war ; 
in 1856, argued the petition for a writ of habeas corpus to test the lega- 
lity of the imprisonment of the free State officers of Kansas in Topeka; 
in 1859, he originated and directed the measures for the legal defence 
of John Brown in Virginia; in 1860, was chairman of the Massachu- 
setts delegation in the Republican convention at Chicago which nomi- 
nated Abraham Lincoln for President of the United-States; was cho- 
sen Governor of Massachusetts, November, 1860, inaugurated Janu- 
ary 5th, 1861, and held the office five years ; was elected President of 
the New-England Historic-Genealogical Society, January 3, 1866; d. 
October 30, 1867. 

He m. Eliza Jones, dau. of Charles and Fliza-Jones Hersey, of Hing- 
ham, December 24, 1848: they had children :—1. Charles Albion, b. 
October 28, 1849, and d. September 28, 1850. 2. John Forrester, b. 
November 26, 1850. 3. Elizabeth Loring, b. July 29, 1852. 4. Edith, 
b. April 5, 1854. 5. Henry Hersey, b. April 28, 1858. Governor 
Andrew’s residence was in Boston, at No. 110 Charles-Street. 
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MILTON (MASS.) CHURCH RECORDS.—1678—1754. 
[Transcribed for the Register by Mr. W1LL1AM BLAKE Trask, of Dorchester.] 
Continued from Vol. xxii. page 444. 


Sept. 8, 1694. Mary Craine, y* wife of Stephen Craine, being ad- 
mitted into full comunion was baptized. Hannah, Mercy and Mar- 
garet Dennis, laying hold &c. giuing up y"s to God. &c. An Dennis, 
being admitted with her mother, was baptized. 

Sept. 23, 1694. Elizabeth, y* Dau. of M* Sam. Miller. 

Oct. 14, 1694. Mary, Elizabeth, Samuel, Zerviah, Benjamine y* 
Children of Brother Stephen Craine, were baptized. 

Oct. 21, 1694. Meritteth, y® Dau. of Nat. Wiet. 

Dec. 2, 1694. Mary, y* dau. of M™ Sam Web; John, y® son of 
Timothy Crehore. 

Dec. 30, 1694. Reforme, y*® Dau. of Bro. Sam. Triscot. 

March 10, 1694-5. Stephen, y* son of Bro. Stephen Craine. 

April 7, 1695. Joseph (y* son of Mary Swinnerton y* dau of Left™ 
Sumner), was baptized. 

April 21, 1695. Nathaniel Badcock renewed his baptismall Cove- 
nant and gaue up hims. and his to y* watch and discipline of y* Chh. 
and soe had his children baptized, viz: George, Nathaniell, Elizabeth 
and Sarah, Children of Nat. Badcock, were baptized. Nat. was y* 
first baptized. 

May 26, 1695. Ebenezer and Ezekiel (y* sons of Ebenezer Craine). 

June 9, 1695. Waitstill, y° Dau. of Bro. Manassah Tucker. ‘ 

June 16, 1695. Silence, y* Dau. of George Lion, deceased, was 
baptized. 

July 14, 1695. Richard Smith (being rec* into full communion) 
was baptized. 

Sept. 1695. John, y* son of Thomas Kelton. 

Oct. 6, 1695. Hannah, y*® Dau. of Ephraim Tucker. 

Nov. 24, ‘‘ Samuel, y* son of George Sumner was baptized. 

This George was Leift" G. S. Eldest son and y* day hee did Expli 
citaly renew his Covenant with God and y* Chh. 

Feb. 2, 1695-6. Elizabeth, y* Dau. of Sarjant Henry Vose. 

Feb. 9, 1695-6. Hannah, y® Dau. of Bro. Moses Belcher. 

Feb. 16, 1695-6. Nathaneel, y* son (of Sam. Web). 

April 12, 1696. Samuel, y* son of Thomas Vos Juni‘; Submit, y°® 
Dau. of Sister Widow Hutson. 

May 31,1696. Bridget, y*° Dau. of Nat. Badcock. 

June 28, - ‘ Ebenezar, y® son of Nathaneel Wales. 

July 12, “ John, y* son of Jonathan Badcock. 

January 3, 1696. Tabitha, Dau. of Ebenezar Craine; Samuel, son 
of Timothy Crehore. 

Feb. 7, 1696. Ebenezar, son of Bro. Ezra Clap. 

March 14, 1697-6. Samuel Niles (y*® Collegian, son to Mr. Na- 
thaneel Niles ow’ing his fathers Covenant), was baptized. 

April 11, 1697. Annah, y® Dau. of Edward Blake. 

May 16, 1697. Abigail, Dau. of James Puffer, was baptized hee 
owning of y® Covenant. 

Vou. XXIII. 2 
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May 30, 1697. Mary, Dau. of Henry Glover (who renewed Cove- 
nant), was baptized. 

June 6, 1697. Johannah and Ruth (two twins Daughters to sister 
Swinnerton), Left" Sumners Grand-children. 

June 13, 1697. Edward, son of sister Wiet, y* wife of Nat. Wiet. 

Sept.19 ‘* Hannah, Dau. of Stephen Craine; George, son of 
George Sumner Juni*; Abigail, Dau. of Bro. Moses Belcher; Mary, 
Dau. of Nathaneel Vose (hee renewing Covenant). 

Octo. 1697. Ebenezar, son to Joseph Hauton was baptized. Grand- 
son to Edward Vose Seni”. 

Octo. 24, 1697. Edward, son to Nathaneel Picher. 

March 1, 1698-7. Nathaneel, son to Nat. Blake. 

March 1, 1698-7. Jane, Dau. of Thomas Vose Junior. 

March 27, 1698. Hannah, dau. of Bro. Sam. Triscot. 

April 3, - Sarah, Dau. of Ebenezar Warren. 

May 8, “s Marah, Dau. of William Sumner, Deacon S. son, 
was baptized : hee owning of his fathers Covenant, &c. 

June 19, 1698. Lidea, Dau. of Jonathan Gulliver. 

June 19 ‘ Timothy, son of Nat. Wales. , 

July 3 ‘© Mary Puffer, y° wife of John Puffer, baptized, upon 
her owning y® Covenant, &c. 

July 17 ‘* Mary Atherton, Dau. of J. A. and Grand-dau. of 
Bro. Anthony Gulliver, baptized upon her owning of y® Covenant, &c. 

July 24, 1698. Jezaniah, son of Manassah Tucker. 

July 31, “ Samuel, son of Samuel Gulliver, baptized upon his 
owning of y® Covenant, &c. 

July 31, 1698. Edward, son of Edward Black. 

Aug*.21 ‘ Sarah, Charity and Naomi Jordon, baptized upon 
their entring into Covenant, &c. 

Aug. 28, 1698. Martha Vos, Dau. to Sargent H. Vos. 

Sept 18 ‘ Benjamine, son of Benjamine Fenno, baptized. Hee 
owning of y® Covenant, &c. 

Sept. 25, 1698. Hannah, Dau. of Henery Glover Juni™. 

Oct. 9 6 John, son of John Puffer. 

Nov.13 “ Mehitabel, Dau of John Trot. 

Dec.11 “ Mary, Dau. of M*' Sam. Miller. 

Jan. 8, 1698-9. Abigail, Dau. of Joseph Haughton. 

Jan. 28, 1698-9. Alexander, son of Joseph Hunt. 

Feb. 12, “ Esther, dau. of Bro. Ezra Clap. 

March 19 “ John, son of Nathaneel Gouliver. 

April 2, 1699. Nathaneel, son of Nat. Vose. 

Aprill 9, “ Edward, son of Thomas Keilton. 

Aprillé6 “ George, son of Ebenezar Wadsworth. 

April 16, 1699. Abigail, dau. of Dinah Tompson, taken wnder y* 
watch and discipline of y*° Chh. and baptized. 

May 7, 1699. Moses, son of Moses Belcher. 

Mayl4 “* Thomas, son of Sam. Web. 

July 2 “ Ester, dau. of James Puffer. 

July 2, 1699. Nat. Wiet had a child baptized, his name was 
Benjamine. 

July 16 “ Mary, dau. of Eben : Craine. 

July 23, “ Ebenezar, son of Jonathan Badcock. 

Sept. 3, ‘“ Bulah, dau. of Sarah Sawyer and grand-dau. of 
father Hauton. 
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Sept. 10, 1699. Abigail, Dau. of Thomas, baptized by vertue of her 
Mother owning of y* Covenant in Roxbury Chh. viz: Thomas Trots 
Daughter. 

Sept. 17, 1699. Anne, Dau. of Bro. Georg Sumner Juni. 

Dec.17 “ Elizabeth, Dau. of Brother Feild. 

Jan.14 “ Isaiah, son of Timothy Crehore. 

Jan. 28, 1699. Mary, dau. of Neighbour Joseph Bent, was bap- 
tized by vertue of comunion of Chhes. hee being a child of Deadham Chh. 

Feb. 4, 16997". Abigail, dau. of William Sumner. 

Feb. 25, ‘“ Aaron, son of Edward Blake. 

March 3, 1699'"”, Hannah, dau. of Thomas Vose Juni™. 

March 10,1700. Jane, dau. of Brother Joseph Haughton. 

March 31,1700. Thankfull, Dau. of Brother J. Trot; Elizabeth, 
Dau. of Henery Glover Juni™. 

April 28, 1700. Abigail, Dau. of Bro. J. Wadsworth. 

May 26 “ Sarah, Dau. of Sister Swinnerton and Grand- 
daughter of Leiu'. Sumner. 

June 9, 1700. Simon, son to Nat. Blake; Eliazar, son of Nat. 
Wales; Mary, Dau. of Ebenezar Warrin. 

July 7, 1700. Rebecca, Dau. of Benjamin Fenno. 

Dec. 8, Susanna, Dau. of Nat. Pitcher. 

Dec. 15 “ Abigail, Dau. of Sergant H. Vose. 

Dec. 29 * Abigail, Dau. of M' S. Miller. 

March2 ‘“ Martha, Dau. of Joseph Hunt. 

March 16,1700. Subbia, Dau. of William Vose was baptized. Hee 
owning y® Covenant, &c. 

March 30, 1701. John Thacher, my son, was baptized. April 20 
[?] 1701. Ebenezar, son of Mr. Sam. Web; Bathshua Dau. of M* 
Benjamin Beal, hee owning the Covenant, &c. 

April 27, 1701. Martha, dau. of Bro. Joseph Haughton. 

May 4, 1701. Sims Langley, Joseph Swetland and Elizabeth 
Bailey were baptized. They joyning y™s. to y° Lord in a perpetuall 
Covenant, &c. 

May 11, 1701. Jonathan Morgin joyned hims. to y* Lord, &c. and 
was baptized. 

May 18, 1701. Benjamine, son of Mary Scot (dau. of John Daniel, 
she owning the Covenant, &c.) was Baptized. 

May 25, 1701. Hannah Collins joyned hers. to y* Lord, &c. and 
was. baptized. f 

June 1, 1701. Josiah Hill Joyned hims. to y* Lord in a perpetuall 
Covenant, &c. and was baptized. 

July 20,1701. James, son of M* Blin (who married Margaret Den- 
nis shee owning y* Covenant) was baptized. 

Aug*. 10,1701. Margaret, My Indian Maid, Joyned hers. to y* 
Lord In a perpetuall Covenant, &c. and was baptized. 

Sept. 28, 1701. Joseph, son of Joseph Bent; Thomas, son of 
Thomas Trot. 

Nov. 2,1701. Elizabeth, dau. of Bro. John Wadsworth. 

Nov. 30,1701. Martha, dau. of Jonathan Badcock. 

Dec. 21, ‘ William, son of Bro. Moses Belcher. 

Dec. 28, ‘“ Abigail, dau of John Vose (Hee owning y* Cove- 
nant) was baptized. , 

Jan. 18, 1702-1. Hannah, Dau. of Bro. Nat. Badcock; Mary, dau. 
of Edward Blake. 
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Jan. 25, 1701-2. Elizabeth, dau. of Ebenezar Craine. 

March 8, 1702-1. Susanna, dau. of Bro. Ezra Clap. 

March 15, *“ Anna, dau. to James Badcock. 

March 29, 1702. Roger, son of William Sumner. 

April 12, 1702. David, son of Thomas Vose; Isaac, son of Isaac 
Gross; Ebenezar, son of Ebenezar Warrin. 

April 26, 1702. Samuel, son of Thomas Glover. 

May 10, 1702. Mary, Dau. of Timothy Crehore. 

May 24, ‘ Sarah, Dau of Solomon Horton. 

May 31, “ Hepzibah, dau. of Nathaneel Gulliver. 

July 12, “ Thankfull, dau. of Bro. Richard Smith. 

Aug*. 16, ‘ “ Miriam, dau. of John Puffer. 

Aug*. 23, Richard, son to M™. Sarah Woody M* Holmans 
daughter, was baptized, she owning y* Covenant. 

Sept. 13, Jerusha, Dau. to Bro. Nathaneel Vose. 

Sept. 20, James, son of Bro. Nat. Blake. 

Oct. 11, Mchitabell, Dau. of Bro. Stephen Craine. 

Nov. 15, Mary, Dau. of Bro. George Sumner Juni™. 

Nov. 22, John, son of Benjamine Scot. 

Dec. 27, Benjamine, son of M". Benja: Beal. 

Jan. 10,1702. John y* son [The record for the rest of this year, 
also for the year 1703, and apart of the year 1704, seems to be 
missing. | 

Oct. 15, 1704. John, son of Bro. John Trot; Abigail, dau. of M’. 
Benja. Beal; Susanna, Dau. of Solomon Horton. 

Octo. 22,1704. William, son of sergant Sumner. 

Nov. 5 “ Joseph, son of Bro. Joseph Haughton. 

Nov. 5 “ Anthony, son of Nathaneel Gulliver. 

Dec. 31 ‘“ Mary, Dau. of David Horton. 

Feb. 11, 1704-5. Benjamine, son of M* Sam. Webb. 

Feb. 18, “ Hepsibah, Dau. of Ensigne Vose baptized Hephzi- 
bah; William, son of Bro. William Sumner. 

July 22,1705. Nathaneel, son of Ebenezar Sumner. 

July 29 “ Joseph, son of Bro. Nat. Blake; Grace, Dau. of 
Phillop Liscome. 

Aug* 12, 1705. Edward, son of Ebenezar Craine. 

Aug" 19, “ Benjamine, son of Bro. Manassah Tucker. 

Aug* 26, “ Ruth, Dau. of M' John Wadsworth ; Rachel, Dau. 
of Bro. Nat. Bent. 

Sept. 9, 1705. Joshua Atherton (Brother Anthony Gulliver’s 
Grandson owning y® Covenant &c.) was baptized. 

Sept. 16,1705. Abigail, dau. of Joseph Tucker. 

Nov. 4 “ Mary, Dau. of Nathaneel Pitcher. 

Nov. 18 Hepziba, Dau. of Bro. Timothy Crehore; William, 
son of Bro. Joseph Swetland. 

January 6 ‘ Joseph, son of M* Millar. 

March 24, 1705-6. Jemima, dau. of M* Benjamine Fenno. 

March 31, 1706. Benjamine Collins owning y® Covenant and giuing 
up hims. to y*® watch and discipline of this Chh. was baptized. 

April 14, 1706. Benjamine, son of Joseph Haughton. 

May 19, 1706. Elizabeth, my Grand-Daughter, y° Dau. of Son 
Niles, was baptized. 

June 16, 1706. Jonathan, [sic] Dau. of Ebenezar Warrin. 
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June 23,1706. Miriam, Dau. of Nathaneel Vose. 

Aug*. 25, 1706. Moses, son of Brother Edward Black; Peter, son 
of Neighbour Benjamine Scot. , 

Nov. 3, 1706. Richard, son of Bro. Richard Smith. 

Nov.10 ‘ Mary, dau. of John Puffer. 

Nov.17 “ Elisha, son of Bro. Moses Belcher. 

Nov. 24 “ Bathshua, dau. of neighbour John Vose. 

Dec. 8 “ John, son of Mt John Holman; Hannah, dau. of 
M' Beal; Rachel, dau. of David Horton. 

Dec. 29, 1706. Hannah, dau. of Solomon Horton. 

Feb. 2, 1706-7. Bulah, dau. of Ensign Vose. 

Feb. 16, 1706-7. Joseph Dean being admitted into full communion 
was Baptized. 

March 2, 1706-7. Hannah, dau. of Joseph Billings. 

March 16, “ Thomas, son of Thomas Vose. 

March 23, 1706-7. Deliverance, Dau. of Bro. Joseph Trot. 

April 13, 1707. Susanna, dau. of Sergant George Sumner. 

May 4, “ Hannah, Dau. of Brother Crehore ; Jonathan, son 
of Joseph Swetland. 

June 1,1707. Henery, son of Henery Glover. 

June 22, “ Preserued, son of Joseph Tucker. 

June 29 “ Jonathan, son of Brother Wheeler. 

July 6 “ Gershome, son of Brother William Sumner. 

July 20 “ David and Jonathan, Twin sons of Bro. Nat. Black. 

July 27 “ Sarah, Dau. of M' Gilbert Endicot ; Hepzibah, dau. 
of William Vose. 

Aug* 10,1707. Benjamine, son of John Davenport. 

Sept. 7 “ Jonathan (son of son Gulliver), my first grand son, 
was baptized. 

Sept.21 ‘‘ Sabiah, Dau. of Benjamine Sumner (he owning 
y* Covenant), was baptized. 

Octo. 26,1707. Edward, son of Bro. Edward Adams. 

Des.7, “ Benjamine, son of M* John Wadsworth; William, 
son of Ebenezar Tucker, Grandson to Manassah Tucker. 

Dec. 14, 1707. Abi [ ], Dau. of Brother Eels. 

Jan. 4. 1707-8. Elijah, son of Nat. Vose. 

Jan. 18, 1707-8. Elisabeth, Dau. of Joseph Bent. 

Feb. 22 ‘“ Experience, Dau. of Thomas Toleman. 

March 14, “ Mehitabel, Dau. of M' Samuel Miller. 

March 28 “ Mary, Dau. of George Talbut. 

April 4, 1708. Ebenezar, son of Ebenezar Sumner (Deacon Roger 
Sumners grandchild) was baptized. 

April 11, 1708. Charity, Dau. of Phillip Liscum. 

June 6, s Lidea Denmark, my servant, was baptized, she 
Entring into Covenant, &c. 

June 27, 1708. John and Catharine Hichborne, children of Sarah 
Hichborne. 

Aug* 29“ Esther, Dau. of Brother William Sumner. 

Sept.19 “ John, son of M* Mos; Hannah, Dau. of Ebenezer 
Warrin; Elisabeth, Dau. of Eastee. 

Octo. 17,1708. Brimsmead, son of M™ Joseph Hunt. 

Octo. 17, “ Mara, dau. of Isaac Gross. 

Vou. XXIII. 
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Dec. 12, 1708. Seth, son of Ebenezar Tucker (y* grandchild of 
M' James Tucker), was baptized. 

Dec. 19, 1708. Anna, Dau. of Solomon Horton; Sarah, Dau. of 
John Badcock (he owning y® Covenant), was baptized. 

Jan. 2, 1708. Abigail, Dau. of James Tucker Junior. 

Abigail and Sarah, Daughters of Edward Black, twins, were baptiz- 
ed Jan. 30, 1708. 

Feb. 27, 1708-9. Elisabeth, dau. of David Hauton. 

March 6, 1708. John, son of Edward Adams. 

April 24,1709. Anna, Dau. of M' John Holman; Mary, dau. of 
M’ Benjamine Beal. 

June 19, 1709. Joseph, son of Brother Joseph Billings. 

July 3 ‘ — Elizabeth, dau. of Sargant George Sumner Junior. 

July10 ‘  Waitstill Williston, grand-dau. of Brother Sam: 
Pitcher. 

July 17 “ Dorathy (Dau. of John Daniel Juni™ he renewing 
his Covenant), was baptized. 

Aug*14 “ Jonathan, son of Joseph Swetland. 

Octo.30 “ Benjamine, son of Brother Smith. 

Sept.18 “ Naomi, dau. of Philip Liscome. 

Sept. 25 “ Jemima, Dau. of Sergant T. Vose; Edward, son 
of John Vose. 

Nov. 27 ‘“ Benjamine, son of Benjamine Sumner. 

Dec.11 “ Mary, dau. of Brother Moses Belcher. 

Feb. 12, 1709-10. Grace, Dau. of Mr John Wadsworth. 

Feb.19, ‘* Thomas, son of Mr Samuel Swift (he owning y° 
Covenant, &c.), was Baptized. 

March 5, 1709-10. Ebenezar, son of William Vose; Edward and 
Abigail, Children of Bro. Eiles. 

March 12, 1709-10. Daniel, son of George Talbut. 

April 23.1710. Sarah, Dau. of Bro. Joseph Bent. 

May 21, “ Jededia, son of Bro. Crehore; Thomas, son of 
Ebenezar Craine; Wait still, Dau. of Brother Ebenezar Tucker Juni™. 

June 25,1710. Millatiah, dau. of Nat. Vose. 

July 2, “ Hannah, dau. of James Puffer; Abigail, dau. of 
Mr Benjamine Fenno. 

Aug" 6, 1710. Abigail, Dau. of Mr Thomas Holman was baptized 
Upon his owning y* Covenant. 

Octo. 1,1710. James, son of James Tucker Juni™; Experience, 
Dau. of Ebenezar Tucker and grandchild to Brother J. T. seni™. 

Nov. 5, 1710. Elijah, son of Capt. Gulliver (my grand-son) was 
baptized. 

Nov. 26, “ John, son of Mr John Badcock. 

Dec. 17, “ Seth, son of Brother William Sumner. 

Feb. 18, 1710-11. Mehitabel, Dau. of Brother Ebenezar Sumner 
(Deacon Roger Sumners son) was baptized. 

March 4, 1710-11. Walter, son of George Everenden. 

March 4, ‘‘ Mary, Dau. of Mr Robert Feild Juni™. 

March 18, ‘‘ Martha, Dau. of Brother Edward Black. 

March 25, 1711. Enoch, son of David Horton. 

April 1, 1711. Thankfull, dau of Ebenezar Warrin. 

April 22, “ John, son of John Daniel, Juni™. 

April 29, “ Solomon, son of Mr Hersy; Sarah, dau. of Mr 
Samuel Swift. 
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May 27, 1711. Hester, Dau. of Solomon Horton. 

June24 “ Rachel, dau. of Brother Edward Adams. 

July 22 “ Mary, Dau. of Bro. Nat. Badcock Junior. 

Aug*.5 ‘“ Margaret, Dau. of Mr John Holman. 

Aug". 12 “ Mind-well, Dau. of Joseph Tucker. 

Aug". 19,1711. Elizabeth, Dau. of Neighbour Liscome. 

«« —- 260—C Ss Mary, dau. of Mr Joseph Hunt. 

Sept. 9 ‘ Benjamine, son of Brother Joseph Billings ; Solo- 
mon, son of Brother Wheeler. 

March 2, 1711-12. Joseph, son of Mr John Wadsworth. 

March 16“ Josiah, son of George Sumner Junior; Ruth [sic] 
son of Preserued Lion (He laying hold on y* Covenant, &c,) was 
baptized. 

April 20, 1712. Joseph, son of Benjamine Sumner. 

April27 “ Ebenezar, son of Bro. J. Bent. 

May 4 “* Hannah, Dau. of George Talbut. 

July 13“ Benjamine, son of Thomas Trot. 

Aug*. 31 “ Sergant Thomas Vose his Daughter Kezeiah was 
baptized; Anna, Dan. of Mr Samuel Swift; Isaiah, son of Ebenezar 
Tucker, grandson of Ensigne Ma: Tucker. 

Sept. 7, 1712. Edward, son of William Vose. 

Sept.21 ‘ Jededia, son of Ebenezar Tucker (Bro. James 
Tuckers Grandson). 

Octo. 26, 1712. Benjamine, son of Ebenezer Crane ; Elihu, Ketura, 
and Abigaile y® children of William Crane (who owned y* Covenant, 
&c.) were baptized. 

Nov. 9,1712. Sarah, Dau. of Bro. Joseph Billings. 

Jan. 4, 1712-13. Jeremiah, son of Bro. James Tucker Juni. 

March 15 “ Hannah, Dau. of M’ Miller. 





March 22 “ An, Dau. of Bro. Nat. Badcock Junior. 
March 29, 1713. Benjamine, son of David Horton. 
April26 ‘“ Jerusha, Dau. of M* Benjamine Fenno; Ellonar, 


Dau. of M' John Daniel Juni™. 

May10 “ Betty Natahant (y' lived with Bro. Moses Belcher 
Entred into Covenant with God and this Chh. May 3, 1713, and gaue 
up herself to y® watch and discipline of y* Chh. and was rec* by y* vote 
of y° Chh. at that time) y* day baptized. 

May 17,1718. John, son of George Everenden. 

June 7, “ Ebenezar, son of Brother Timothy Crehore. 

July 19 “ Hannah, Dau. of M' John Badcock. 

July 26 “ Jezaniah, son of Ebenezar Sumner. 

Augt9 “ Annah, dau. of M* Robert Feild Juni™. 

September 20. Hannah, dau. of William Badcock (He owning the 
Covenant, &c.) was baptized. 

Octo. 4,1713. Mary, Dau. of M* John Holman; Seth, son of 
Brother Edward Adams. 

Octo.25,1713. Hepzibah, Dau. of Neighbour Timothy Crehore 
Junior (He owning y* Covenant) was baptized; Solomon, son of 
Solomon Horton. 

Nov. 15, 1713. Hannah, Dau. of M* Thomas Holman. 

Feb.28,1713-4. Ebenezar, son of Brother Moses Belcher. 

March 7, ‘“ Abijah, son of Benjamine Sumner. 

March 21 “ Patience, dau. of M* Samuel Swift. 
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April 25, 1714. Susanna, dau. of M' John Vose. 

June 13, ‘‘ Rachel, dau. of M’ Hersy. 

July 18  ‘ Hannah, dau. of M* Samuel Holman laid hold of y* 
Covenant, &c. and so was baptized. 

July 18 ‘  Jerusha, Dau. of Preserved Lion. 

August 15 “ Susannah, Dau. of Ebenezar Warrin. 

Sept.26 ‘ Esther, dau. of William Craine. 

Octo.17 ‘* Experience, Dau. of Bro: Joseph Bent. 

Octo. 24 ‘* Margeret, Dau. of M' John Wadsworth; George, 
son of Bro. George Talbut. 

Nov. 7, 1714. Richard, son of James Murch. 

Dec. 5, 1714. Peter, son of M' Oxenbridge Thacher, my grand- 
son was baptized. 

Jan. 2, 1714-5. Joseph, son of M* Robert Field Junior. 

Jan. 9 8 Abijah, son of M' Ebenezar Crane. 

Feb. 20, 1715-4. John, son of Thomas Eeles. 

March 6, “ Ebenezar, son of David Horton. 

March 27 ‘* _ Patience, Dau. of M* Joseph Billings; Jane, dau. 
of Bro: Ebenezar Tucker. 

May 1, 1715. Hannah and Bula, twin Daughters of M* Nathaneel 
Gulliver; Ebenezar, son of M™ Nathaneel Badcock Junio". 

May 29 “ Naomi, Dau. of John Tailor and Naomi Tailor, 
alias Jordon. 

June 5 “ Sarah, Dau. of Bro. James Tucker Juni™. 

June l2 “ Samuel, son of M" Samuel Swift. 

July 17 “ Hannah, Dau. of Brother Timothy Crehore Junior. 

July 24 “ Elizabeth, Dau. of M" Moses Belcher. 

Aug*14 “ Sarah, Dau. of M* Recompence Wadsworth. . 

Sep' 18 “ John Gulliver, son of M™ Sam. G. 

Sep" 25 “  Ruth,Dau. of M" John Holman. 

Octo. 9 “ Simeon, son of Solomon Horton. 

Jan. 22 “ Susanna, Dau. of M" John Glover (y‘ maried my 
wifes kinswoman) He acknowledging and owning y* Covenant, &c. 
was baptized. 

Feb. 26, 1715-6. Thankfull, Dau. of M* Ebenezar Sumner. 

April 1, 1716. Nathan, son of Brother Edward Adams. 

May 27 “ Nathan, son of M* William Badcock. 

July 8. “ Thankfull, Dau. of Brother Joseph Bent. 

July 29“ Dorathy, Dau. of Brother Ebenezar Tucker (M" 
James Tuckers grandchild) was baptized. 

Sep" 2, 1716. Ann, Dau. of M* Roy was baptized (He owning y* 
Covenant, &c.); Hannah, Dau. of M* John Wadsworth. 

Octo. 7,1716. WaitStil, Dau. of M* Ezra Clap Juni* was baptized 
Upon his renewing of y® Covenant, &c. 

Octo.21,1716. Joseph, son of M* John Badcock. 

Nov.11 ‘ George, son of M" Nathaneel Badcock Juni*; Han- 
nah, Dau. of M* George Badcock (He owning y* Covenant, &c. was 
baptized. 

ec. 9, 1716. Ebenezar, son of M* Samuel Swift. 

Jan. 6, 1717-6. David, son of M" Benjamine Sumner. 

Jan. 13, “ Benjamine, son of Ebenezar Warrin. 

Feb. 3, 1716-7. George, son of Brother Preserued Lion. 


[To be continued.] 















Connecticut Colonial Documents. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
CONNECTICUT—WITH NOTES. 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epss, of Charlestown, Mass.] 


I. 


Commission or Tuomas DanrortH AND JosePH Duprey as CoMMISSIONERS 
oF THE Unirep CoLonies For Massacuusetrs. 


Att A Gennirall Court for Election’ held at Boston the 8" of May 1678 


Thomas Danforth Esq’ and Joseph Dudley Esq’ [Note 1] were then 
Chosen Comissione's for the Vnited Colonyes for a full & compleate 
yeare as any occasions or Exigency may require and particcularly for 
the nex‘ yearely meeting at Hartford on Conecticot the first thirsday 
in September and were Invested w'‘h full powe™ & Authority to treat 
of & Conclude of all things according to the tenno" and true mean- 
ing of the Artickles of Confederation for the Vuited Colonyes of New 
England=As Attes'‘s 

Edward Rawson Secre'y [ Note 2] 


(Filed) (Also Filed) 
Massachusets Tho : Danforth and Jos. Dudlley Esq'’s 
Certificates. ‘their Comission’ 
May 8. 1678. 
Nore 1. 


Joseph Dupuey, afterwards governor of Massachusetts, the son of 
Gov. Thomas Dudley by his second wife Catharine (Hackburn), was 
born at Roxbury, July 23, 1647, at which time his father was above 
70 years of age. 

He graduated at Harvard College in 1665, and in after years was a 
liberal benefactor of that institution, His son Paul Dudley, chief 
justice of Massachusetts, who graduated in the class of 1690, was 
the founder of the ‘‘ Dudleian Lecture,’’ and left by will the sum of 
£100 for that purpose. 

In 1673, 4 and 5, he represented his native town in the general 
court, and the next year (1676) was chosen an assistant, to which office 
he was reélected annually till 1684, when he was dropped on account 
of his proceedings in England, while agent of the colony regarding 
the restoration of the charter, which were unsatisfactory to the peo- 
ple, who suspected him of seeking his own preferment rather than 
the interests of the colony. ‘‘ Ambition was his ruling passion,” 
says a modern writer, and to this must be attributed many of his ac- 
tions during his political career. 

In 1686, he was appointed by James II., president of Massachu- 
setts, New-Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island. Commencing his 
administration May 25th, he served only till the arrival of Sir Edmund 
Andros, December 20th, 1686, when he became one of the governor’s 





1 In E. R.’s autograph, This filing also is in Rawson’s hand. 
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council, of which he was president, and was appointed a justice of 
the superior court. 

In April, 1689, upon the overthrow of the government, Dudley, 
being the most obnoxious of the counsellors, by reason of the conspi- 
cuous part he had played in the administration of Andros, and espe- 
cially the friendly relations which subsisted between him and “the 
evil genius of New-England,’’ was seized by the people, together with 
Andros and some fifty others, and thrown into prison, where they 
remained about five months. 

February 16, 1690, he sailed for England in company with Andros, 
but returned before the close of the year, and in May, 1691, received 
from Gov. Sloughter the appointment of chief justice of New-York. 
From this office he was removed by Gov. Fletcher in November, 1692, 
on account of his being a non-resident of that province. 

Again he went to England in 1693, where he remained till 1702, 
when he returned, and arrived at Boston, June 11th, bringing with 
him a commission from Queen Anne, as governor of Massachusetts 
and New-Hampshire. He was succeeded in the gubernatorial chair 
by Governor Shute, in November, 1715. 

Although unpopular as a magistrate, and inimical to liberty and the 
rights of the people, he was possessed of ‘‘rare endowments and 
shining accomplishments,’ and, says Hutchinson, ‘‘in economy he 
excelled, both in public and private.”’ 

Governor Dudley married, in 1668, Rebecca, daughter of Major- 
General Edward Tyng, by whom he had 13 children. He died at 
Roxbury, April 2, 1720; his wife survived till September 21, 1722, 
when she died at the age of 71 years.—Moore’s Governors. Dudley 
Genealogies by Dean Dudley. Allen. Holmes. 


Nore 2. 

Epwarp Rawson, the highly respected and able secretary of the 
Massachusetts colony from 1650 to 1686. 

‘He was born in Gillingham, in the county of Dorset, England, 
April 16, 1615, and by his marriage with Rachael, daughter of Thomas 
Perne and granddaughter of John Hooker, became connected with 
two of New-England’s most emigent divines, the Rev. Thomas Hooker 
and the Rev. John Wilson. 

He came to New-England and settled at Newbury about 1637, and 
was admitted freeman in March, 1637-8. He was the first town clerk of 
Newbury, being chosen to that office in April, 1638, and one of the 
selectmen. At the age of twenty-three, viz., in 1638, he was chosen 
to represent the town in the general court, and also in 1639, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 49; in the latter year he was associated with Richard Bel- 
lingham, Increase Nowell and Joseph Hills, who were appointed a 
committee ‘‘ to examine and put in order the ‘ publike writings received 
from the formr Govrnr,’ John Winthrop.” In 1645, he was chosen 
clerk of the house of deputies, and on the 22d of May, 1650, succeed- 
ed Increase Nowell as secretary of the colony, which office he filled 
with good acceptance, till the arrival of Edward Randolph in 1686. 
In 1650 he removed to Boston and resided in Rawson’s lane, named 
in his honor, now known as Bromfield street, and in 1651 was ap- 
pointed register of deeds for the county of Suffolk. In the autumn 
of this year (1651) he received and accepted an appointment from the 
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commissioners of the united colonies as ‘‘ Stewart or Agent” for 
receiving and disbursing such gifts as were received from the ‘ Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians in New England,” 
but his administration was sharply criticized by Edward Randolph 
in his letters to the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of 
London, which are printed in Hutchinson’s ‘ Collection of Original 
Papers,’”’ ed. of the Prince Society, vol. ii. pp. 271, 294. 

In the ‘‘ Wonder Working Providence ”’ (first published in 1654), 
Secretary Rawson is thus mentioned in an enumeration of those per- 
sons prominent in the administration of the government: ‘‘ Mr. Edward 
Rawson, a young man yet imployed in Commonwealth affaires a 
long time, being well beloved of the inhabitants of Newbury, having 
a large hand in her Foundation ; but of late he being of a ripe capa- 
city, a good yeoman [penman ?] and eloquent inditer, hath beene cho- 
. sen Secretary for the country.” 

Mather, in the Magnalia (London ed. 1702), book iii., p. 41-2, in 
his life of John Wilson, mentions the ‘‘ good kinsman of his, who de- 
serves to live in the same Story, as he now lives in the same Heaven, 
with him, namely, Mr. Edward Rawson, the honored Secretary of the 
Massachuset Colony.” 

We cannot agree with one of our most celebrated writers on New- 
England history, in his opinion regarding Mr. Rawson’s ‘ incompe- 
tency ”’ to fill the office of secretary of the colony, for, had such been 
the case, is it reasonable to suppose that he would have annually re- 
ceived the suffrages of the court for that important office during thirty- 
seven years ? 

Mr. Rawson was one of “the twenty-eight disaffected brethren ’’ 
of the first church in Boston, who dissolved their connection with 
that society, and formed the third or Old-South church in 1669. He 
died August 27, 1693—President Allen says at Dorchester. 

His wife was the mother of twelve children, of whom, Grindal, the 
youngest, and a classmate of Cotton Mather at Harvard College, 
became a preacher of note at Mendon.—Rawson Genealogy. Wonder 
Working Providence. History of the Old-South Church. ; 


II. 


Orper OF THE CoMMISSIONERS OF THE Unitep CoLoNIEs CONCERNING THE 
DISPOSITION OF THE TROOPS, 


Boston. 24. Sep’: 1675." 


The comition™ haueinge ord'ed and appointed that the forces of the 
vnited colonies now in the service of the countrey against the enemy 
in the westerly plantations upon conecticott riuer, shal be compleated 
and made up fiue hundred they doe farther resolue and declare, 
that these souldiers are not to bee fixed in any garrisons but to be 
vigorously Imployed as a field army for the pursute of the enemy, as 
god will giue opportunity. And theirfore they are not by any athor- 
ity to be recalled from those plantations, but by spetiall ord* of 
the comition’s, or by the joynt advice and consent of their own 





1 It was at this meeting of the commissioners, that the struggle, known in history as 
“ Philip’s War,” was declared to be “a common cause,” and one thousand men were 
ordered to be raised for the protection of the united colonies. 
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councill of officers when they shall see it nessessary vpon the remoo- 
uall of the enemy else where, to march to any other place of the 
vnited colonies for their more speedy releife, and the destressing the 
enemy. 

Thomas Danforth. Presid‘. [Note 3.] 


J: Winthrop William Stoughton: [ Note 4.] 
Josiah Winslow [ Note 5.] 
James Richards, Tho® Hinckley. 
(Filed) An order’ of the Com™ Sept* 24. 1675 
Massachusetts 
Nore 3. 


The eldest son of Nicholas Danforth, born in England in 1622. He 
led a long and useful life, more than forty years of which were devoted 
to the public service ; was representative from Cambridge in 1657, an 
assistant of the colony for the twenty years prior to 1679, president 
of Maine, and also deputy governor of the Massachusetts from 1679 
to 1686 ; president of the commissioners of the united colonies, as 
seen by the text ; treasurer of Harvard College; and presided at a 
meeting of the council of the province held at Salem, April 11, 1692, 
when Sarah Cloyse and Elizabeth Proctor were examined upon the 
charge of witchcraft. These were the first of the witchcraft cases 
conducted by the colonial authorities ; all prior to this date having 
been under the management of the local authorities of Salem. 

In October, 1692, Wm. Brattle, a prominent merchant of Boston and 
a man of rare abilities, wrote a letter, in which several persons are men- 
tioned who, the writer avers, disapproved of the witchcraft proceed- 
ings, and among them the name of Thomas Danforth appears ; but one 
would hardly be impressed with the reality of this statement, by a 
perusal of the proceedings in which Mr. Danforth took a conspicuous 
part, so faithfully portrayed by Mr. Upham in his fascinating history 
of the witchcraft delusion. 

We quote the following paragraph from the second volume of Mr. 
Upham’s work, p. 456 : 


‘Facts have been stated, which show that Thomas Danforth, if he 
disapproved of the proceedings at Salem, in October [1692], must have 
undergone a rapid change of sentiments. No irregularities, impropri- 
eties, extravagances, or absurdities ever occurred in the examinations 
or trials greater than he was fully responsible for in April. Having, 
in the meanwhile, been superseded in office, he had leisure, in his 
retirement, to think over the whole matter; and it is satisfactory to 
find that he saw the error of the ways in which he had gone himself, and 
led others.” 


In February, 1643-4, he married Mary, daughter of Henry Withing- 
ton, of Dorchester, who was the mother of his twelve children. 

He died in Cambridge, November 5, 1699.—Allen. Hutchinson. 
Upham. Vol. vit., ante. 





1 Probably in the handwriting of Thomas Danforth. 
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Nore 4. 


Wituam Sroventon was a son of Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1650, and went to England, where 
he became a student of Oxford, and, in due time, preached at a par- 
ish in Sussex. Being ejected soon after the restoration, he returned 
to America, and although not a settled minister was chosen and 
preached the election sermon at Boston in 1668. 

Relinquishing the pulpit, he turned his attention to the political 
affairs of the colony, and after serving as selectman of Dorchester from 
1671 to 1674, and assistant of the colony from 1671 to 1686, occupied 
many other positions of trust and honor. 

He was several years a commissioner of the united colonies, and in 
October, 1677, was sent with Peter Bulkley to England, as agent of 
the Massachusetts in the controversy with the heirs of Gorges and Ma- 
son, which was settled by a decision of the Crown adverse to the claims 
of the Bay colony. Like Joseph Dudley, for whom he had a strong 
personal attachment, he was suspected, and not without cause,’ of 
favoring a surrender of the old charter rather than of taking the chance 
of a quo warranio ; and in consequence of this and bis agency in the 
affair of Gorges and Mason, his popularity was on the wane. 

At this juncture Stoughton strove, with good success, to ingratiate 
himself with the Mathers, ‘‘then,’”’ says President Quincy,“ in the flush 
of their political influence,’ by paying court to Cotton Mather, who 
recommended him (Stoughton) to his father, then agent of the colony 
in London, for political prefermentas ‘‘ a real friend to New England ;”’ 
and on the arrival of the new charter in May, 1686, it was found that 
Stoughton had received the appointment of deputy president under 
Dudley, for which he was undoubtedly indebted to the influence of 
Dr. Mather. On the arrival of Andros in the autumn of this year 
(1686), he became one of his council, as did his friend Dudley also. 

Stoughton was cautious, not to say timid, in his political course, 
and was said to have “‘ more of the willow than the oak in his consti- 
tution.”” Although he was a member of the council of Andros he was 
one of the petitioners® to his chief for the surrender of the fort, in which 
Sir Edmund and a few of his associates had taken refuge on the rising of 
the town of Boston, which resulted in the overthrow of the Andros 
government. The governor, after some resistance, surrendered, on 
being assured by the old magistrates whom the people had called upon — 
to take the reins of government until intelligence should be received 
from England, that his person, as well as that of his several associates, 
should receive no violence. Andros, unarmed, was conducted through 
the streets to the town-house, where he was received by the aged 
Bradstreet ; Stoughton acted as spokesman for the rest of the council,® 
and in the course of his remarks told Sir Edmund “he might thank 
himself for the present disaster that had befallen him.”’ 





1 See letter of Edw. Randolph in Hutchinson’s Coll. of Papers, ed. by Prince Society, 
vol. ii. pp. 289—90. 

2 Drake’s History of Boston, p. 483. 

3 It will be remembered that at the time of the arrival of Joseph Dudley’s commission 
as president of Massachusetts until the arrival of Andros, Stoughton was one of the magis- 
trates in office under Bradstrect, whose power and authority were usurped by Andros and 
his predecessor, and that Stoughton was the only member of that body who was honored! 
with a seat in the council of the usurper. 
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In 1683, he was one of the commissioners appointed by the Crown 
to inquire into the titles in the Narragansett country ; and, in 1686, 
was elected an assistant in place of Joseph Dudley ; but, out of com- 
plaisance to his friend, declined service. 

During the time which intervened between the downfall of Andros 
and the arrival of the charter of William and Mary, Stoughton took 
no part in the administration of the colony, being excluded therefrom 
by vote. 

Upon the arrival of the charter in 1692, he superseded Danforth as 
deputy governor of the province, under Sir William Phips, and held 
the office till his death ; serving as commander-in-chief from 1694 to 
1699, and again in 1700, during the absence of Phips and Lord Bello- 
mont in England. The same year (1692) he was commissioned chief 
justice of the special court of oyer and terminer for the trial of per- 
sons accused of witchcraft, and the uniting the offices of deputy gov- 
ernor and chief justice in the person of its presiding officer gave to 
this special court a character and authority which otherwise it would 
have lacked. 

Both of these appointments, likewise, were obtained through the in- 
fluence of the Mathers, whose tenets upon the subject of witchcraft 
accorded so perfectly with his own, and, through the deputy governor, 
the Mathers obtained great ascendancy with Governor Phips. 

Much to be regretted is the part he took in the tragedy at Salem in 
1692, as he appears to have been actuated by prejudice and animosity, 
in nowise diminished by his intimacy with the superstitious Mather, 
and the more so, from the iact that he alone, of all who took a leading 
part in the witch trials, never relented or manifested any signs of con- 
trition for his conduct. Upon him more than any other person rests 
the responsibility of the consummation of this melancholy delusion. 

How different was the course of the noble-hearted Sewall, his associ- 
ate upon the bench, who annually observed a day of humiliation and 
prayer during the remainder of his life, as a token of his repentance and 
sorrow for the course he had pursued, and on the occasion of a general 
fast, rose in the Old-South church in Boston, his usual place of worship, 
and handed up his written confession of the error he had committed, and 
prayed for the forgiveness of God and man. During the reading of 
the paper the venerable judge remained standing.. We cannot for- 
bear introducing, in this connection, the following lines of the poet 
Whittier, which beautifully portray the penitence of this honored 
man :— 


“ Touching and sad, a tale is told, 
Like —- hymn of the Psalmist old, 
Of the fast which the good man life-long kept 
With a haunting sorrow that never slept, 
As the circling year brought round the time 
Of an error that left the sting of crime, 
When he sat on the bench of the witchcraft courts, 
With the laws of Moses and ‘ Hale’s Reports,’ 
And spake, in the name of both, the word 
That gave the witch’s neck to the cord, 
And piled the oaken planks that pressed 
The feeble life from the warlock’s breast! 
All the day long, from dawn to dawn, 
His door was bolted, his curtain drawn; 





1 For a full account of this incident, see Upham’s Salem Witchcraft, vol. ii. p. 242, et seq. 
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No foot on his silent threshold trod, 

No eye looked on him save that of God, 

As he baffled the ghosts of the dead with charms 

Of penitent tears, and prayers, and psalms, ® 
And, with precious proofs from the sacred Word 

Of the boundless pity and love of the Lord, 

His faith confirmed and his trust renewed, 

That the sin of his ignorance, sorely rued, 

.Might be washed away in the mingled flood 

Of his human sorrow and Christ’s dear blood!” 


Notwithstanding many of Stoughton’s public acts were distasteful 
to the people, especially during and immediately following the trials 
at Salem, such was bis singular address, that by humoring the preju- 
dices of some and conciliating the favor of others, the interest he took 
in the education of the rising generation, and his noble benefaction to 
his alma mater, he regained, to a large degree, the favor and influence 
he had lost by his former conduct and by accepting a seat in the 
council of Andros. 

In 1698, he laid the corner stone of Stoughton Hall, built at his 
charge and named in his honor. 

His father, Col. Israel Stoughton, also had a warm friendship for the 
college, and beside contributions during his lifetime, he made the in- 
stitution a bequest of three hundred acres of land in Dorchester. 

William Stoughton was a bachelor, and, perhaps, to the lack of do- 
mestic influence and affection, may be attributed the unfeeling course 
pursued at Salem during the eventful year of 1692. He died at Dor- 
chester, July 7, 1701.—Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts. Quin- 
cy’s History of Harvard College. Barry’s History of Massachusetts. 
Upham’s Salem Witchcraft. LUolmes’s Annals. Drake’s History of 
Boston. 


Nore 5. 


Jostan’? Winstow was a son of Edward Winslow, born at Marshfield 
in 1629, and was the first native born governor of Plymouth colony. 

At an early age he was sent as deputy to the General Court from 
his native town, and in 1657 was chosen an assistant of the colony, 
to which office he was annually reélected till he succeeded Gov. Prence 
in the executive chair, June 3, 1673. In 1659, he succeeded Myles 
Standish as chief of the military of the colony with the rank of major. 
He was many years one of the commissioners of the united colonies 
from Plymouth, first in 1658. 

At the meeting of the commissioners when the order contained in 
the text was passed, a narrative of the rise and progress of Philip’s 
war was presented by Gov. Winslow and Thomas Ilinckley, the com- 
missioners from Plymouth colony, which is said to have been from 
the pen of the governor ; later in the year (i675), Gov. Winslow was 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the forces of the united colonies, 
and led in person the attack on the Narragansett fort on the memora- 
ble 19th of December. 

He had a mild and affable disposition, and was eminent for his toler- 





1 In his valuable work on the lives of the colonial governors, Mr. Moore states, in a 
foot note on page 175, that in all the manuscripts he has seen containing Gov. Winslow’s 
signature, the christian name is “ uniformly written” Josias. We would remark that the 
chirography of the signature to the document now before us is remarkably plain, and the 
name ends with an’ and not with an s, 
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ance, both in civil and religious matters, and was much beloved by 
the people. 

Gov. Winslow married in 1657, Penelope,’ daughter of Herbert 
Pelham, by whom he had four children, and died at Mansfield Dec. 18, 
1680; his wife, a lady of much beauty, died December 7, 1703, at 
the age of 73. 

Mrs. Winslow was a niece of the lady bearing the same name, the 
story of whose romantic courtship, breach of promise, and subsequent 
marriage to Richard Bellingham, then governor of Massachusetts, has 
been so often told.—Moore’s Governors. Vol. iv. ante. 


Tomas Hincxtey was afterwards the last governor of Plymouth 
colony, and died at Barnstable, April 25, 1706, at the age of 86. 
Among his descendants may be mentioned the Reverend Thomas 
Prince, the author of the famous ‘‘ Annals.’ 

During his life-time Gov. Hinckley collected a mass of papers and 
documents relating to the early history of New-England, but chiefly 
to Plymouth colony. They are comprised in three volumes, and some 
years since were deposited in the cabinet of the Massachusetts Ilis- 
torical Society. 

An account of the Hinckley family and the descendants of Samuel, 
the father of the governor, is contained in the thirteenth volume of this 
work, 


Jonn Wixtnrop, eldest son of Gov. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, 
was born in Groton, county of Suffolk, England, February 12, 1605-6, 
and received a liberal education at the free grammar school at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and at Trinity College, Dublin. 

He studied law, and February 28, 1624, was admitted to the Inner 
Temple. Not liking the profession, he entered the British navy in 
1627, but remained not long, and was absent from England about four- 
teen months on a tour on the continent, during which he visited France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy and Turkey. 

February 8, 1631, he wedded at Groton, his cousin, Martha Fones, 
and in the ensuing November came to New-England, and settled at 
Ipswich. By the unanimous consent of the freemen, he was made an 
assistant of the colony. He made several voyages to England; from 
one of which he returned in October, 1635, bringing a commission 
from Lord Say and others to settle a plantation at Connecticut, of 
which he became governor. 

In 1661, he again went to England, this time in behalf of New-Ha- 
ven and Connecticut colonies, and succeeded in obtaining a charter, 
which passed the great seal May 10, 1662, granting privileges and 
powers more liberal, and superior to, those enjoyed by the other 
New-England colonies. It is related that Winthrop’s negotiation of 
this matter was accelerated by his presenting King Charles II. with a 
ring, which tradition says was presented to Winthrop’s grandfather* 





1 During the past summer we had the pleasure of examining several precious relics of 
the Pilgrims, through the courtesy of their owner, Miss Jane Sever, of Kingston, Mass. 
Among them were, the silver canteen of Gov. Edward Winslow, bearing his initials, with 
a chain of the same material. worn by him on many an eventful journey ; and the dressing 
case of Penelope (Pelham) Winslow, made of mahogany and lincd with blue silk or satin, 
of good size and in a fine state of preservation 

® See Life and Letters of John Winthrop, vol. i. pp. 26-7. 
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by Charles I. The charter incorporated the two colonies as one body 
politic, of which Winthrop was chosen the first governor. 

Gov. Winthrop was a fine scholar, skilled in medicine, and being 
somewhat learned in philosophy ‘‘ was,’’ says Savage, ‘‘ associated in 
the foundation of the Royal Society ” of London. 

For several years he was one of the commissivners of the united 
colonies, and while attending a meeting of the board at Boston in the 
spring of 1676, he fell sick and died on the 5th of April, at the age of 
71, having done good service in his day and generation.—Life and 
Letters of John Winthrop. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut.  Bel- 
knap’s Am. Biography. Iolmes’s Annals. 


James Ricnarps was a son of Thomas Richards, of Dorchester, who 
came to America in 1630, says Roger Clap, and settled at Dorchester 
with his wife Wealthean and several children. 

Thomas Richards was a merchant of much respectability and held 
in high esteem in the colony, being honored with the title of Mr. 
He died between Dec. 17, 1650, the day his will was executed, and 
Jan. 28, 1650-1, when it was proved, leaving an estate of about 
£1500. He was the father of eleven children, of whom, James, born 
in 1631, is the subject of this note. 

May 26, 1652, at the age of 21, James Richards took the freeman’s 
oath at Boston, and about ten years later removed to Hartford, where 
we find him, in 1663, ‘‘ chosen townsman for the south side of Little 
River.”’ In May of the following year, he was ‘‘ confirmed Leiftenant”’ 
of the militia of the colony by the general court, and at a meeting of 
that body in the ensuing October, when he took the oath of fidelity, 
Mr. Richards was requested to accompany Gov. Winthrop and other 
gentlemen to New-York to congratulate the crown commissioners 
‘‘ who were to adjust certain rights as to the Duke’s’ Patent and Con- 
necticut bounds.”” The next year (1665), he was chosen an assistant, 
and in 1672 commissioner of the united colonies, to which office he 
was thrice reélected. 

It is thought that Mr. Richards received his education in England, 
prior to 1652, and spent much time there between the years 1652 
and 1662.’ 

His vocation, like his father’s, was that of a merchant, and he also 
dealt largely in real estate. 

He married Sarah, the only child of William Gibbins, of Hartford, 
by whom he had eleven children, among them Jerusha, who married 
Gordon Saltonstall, afterwards governor of Connecticut. His will 
bears date June 9, 1680, and his death occurred on the 29th of 
the same month, although his monument? in the old cemetery at Hart- 
ford gives, erroneously, the date of July 11th, andhis estate was ap- 
praised at £7930: 15 ; an immense sum at that period. 

Socially and politically Mr. Richards held a prominent position 
among the people he so faithfully served in various important offices. 
—Conn. Colony Records. ’ 





1 The Duke of York. 
2 Genealogy of the Richards Family, by Abner Morse, p. 14. 
3 For a description of which, see Genealogy of the Richards Family, p. 2. 
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Ill. 


Commission oF Cartes IJ. tro Epwarp RanpDoOLPH AND OTHERS TO 
ADMINISTER AN Oatu TO Gov. LEETE. 


HARLES THE Seconp By the Grace of God King of England Scott- 
land ffrance & Ireland Defend' of y* faith &c to Edward Randolph 
Esq’ Collector Surueyor & Sercher of our Customes in New-Eng- 

land, John ffitz Winthrop, Edward Palms, John Talcott, and Richard 
Smith Esq' John Allyn, James Richards, Samuell Willys, and Thomas 
Stoughton Gentlemen, As alsoe to the pr’sent members of the Councill 
of our Corporation of Conecticott in New England, and to the members 
of the said Councill for the time Beeing; Whereas, by an act of Par- 
liament, Passed in the twelfe yeare of our Reigne, Intituled an act for 
the Incouraging and Increasing of shiping & nauigation, It is 
amongst other things Enacted, that from & after the first Day of 
December one thousand six hundred & sixty, and from thence for- 
ward noe goods or Comodities what soeuer shall be Imported or Ex- 
ported out of any Lands Islands Plantations or Teretories to vs be- 
longing or in our Possession, or which might After belong vnto or 
bee in the Posession of vs our heirs and successors, in Asia Africa or 
America in any other shipp or shipps vessell or vessells whatsoeuer 
but in such ships or vessells as Doe truly and without fraud belong 
only to the People of England or Ireland Dominion of Wales or towne 
of Barwick vpon tweed or are of the Built of and Belonging to Any 
the said lands Islands Plantations or Teretoris as the Proprietors and 
Right owners thereof, & whereof the master and three forths of the 
mariners at least are English Vnder the Penalty & forfiture in the said 
act mentioned, And It is farther Enacted that noe Alien or Person 
not Borne within the Allegiance of vs our heirs & successors or natu- 
rillised or made a free Denizen, shall from & after the first day of 
february one thousand six hundred sixty one, Exercise the trade 
or occupaion of a merchant or factor in any of the said Places, vpon 
the paine & forfeiture in the said act for that purpose, mentioned, 
And all Gouernors of the said lands Islands Plantations or teritoryes 
and Euery of them are by the said act strictly Required & Comanded 
And all who shall bee made Gouernors of any such Islands Planta- 
tions or teritories by us our heirs or successors shall before there 
Entrance into there Gouernment take a sollemne oath to Doe there 
yttmost that Euery the afforementioned Clauses and all the matters & 
things therein Contayned shall bee Punctually & bona fide obserued 
according to the true Intent and meaneing thereof, and vpon Complaint 
and Proofe made before vs our heirs & successors or such as shall bee 
by vs or them therevnto Authorized and Appoynted, that Any of the’ 
said Gouern™, hath bin willingly & willingly negligent in Doeing 
there Duty accordingly that the said Gouern’ soe offending shall bee Re- 
moued from his Gouerm*. as by the said act amongst other things there- 
in Contayned may at large Appeere, Now Know yee that wee Repose- 
ing Espetiall Trust & Confidence in the fidellity & surcumspection of 
you the said Edward Randolph, John ffltz Winthrop Edward Palms 
John Talcott Richard Smith John Allyn James Richards Samuell Willis 
and Thomas Stoughton [ Note 6], as alsoe of the present members of the 
Councill of our Corporation of Conecticott in New England, & of the 
members of the said Councill for the time being haue giuen & grant- 
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ed & by these presents Doe giue & grant vnto you or any fiue or more 
of you full power and Authority to Administ’ vnto William Leete 
Esq’ Gouern™ of our said Corporation of Conecticott, & to the 
Gouern’ of the said Corporation for the time beeing A sollemne 
Oath to doe his vutmost Endeauor that Euery the aforementioned 
clauses and all the matters and things therein Contayned shall be 
Punctually & bona fide obserued according to’the true Intent & meane- 
ing thereof, as alsoe to Administ’ a Sollemne oath vnto y* said Wil- 
liam leete Esq’ and to the said Gouern’ for the time beeing to doe 
his vttmost within his said Gouerm', to Cause to bee well & truly ob- 
serued what is Enacted in the late act of Parliament passed in the fif- 
teenth yeare of our Reigne Intituled an act for the Incouragment of 
trade, And for soe doeing these p’sents or the discharge in that be- 
halfe, for witnesse whereof wee haue caused these our lett™ to bee 
made Patent 

Witnesse ourselfe at Westmist’ the six and twentieth day of Sep- 
tember in the thertieth yeare of our Raigne 

Per Ipm Regem Barber 


(Filed’), A coppy of his Ma“ Com" & oath 
1679 





Concerning Customes 
(13) Connecticutt 


The forme of the oath to bee taken by William leete 
Esq". [Note 7], Gouern' of his majesties Corporation of 
Conecticott in New England & by the Gouern" there 
for the time beeing 


bt shall sweare that you will to the Best of your skill and Power 
soe long as you shall Continue in this Gouerm*‘. or Comand of this 
Corporation, well and truly Execute & performe and cause to bee Exe- 
cuted & Performed all matters & things, which by the statute made in 
the twelfe yeare of his now majesties Reigne Intituled an act for the 
Incourageing & Increaseing of shiping and nauigation, & by the other 
statute made in ye fifteenth yeare of his said majesties Reigne Intitu- 
led an act for the Incouragm' of trade, you are Required as Gouern’ 
or Comand’. of this Corporation to bee sworne to the performance of 
soe helpe you God 


Nore 6. 


Epwarv Ranpotpn, who by his infamous conduct gained for himself 
the name of ‘‘ the evil genius of New England,”’ was sent to America 
in 1676, to inquire into the state of the colonies, and remained (except 

.during his absence in England) till 1689, making himself feared and 
despised throughout the colonies. He was an Episcopalian, and in 
his zeal for that faith desired the destruction of the New-England 
churches. Randolph was particularly desirous of apprehending the 
regicides, and made diligent search for them, but without success. 
He was one of the Council of Andros, and one of the victims of the 





1 In the hand-writing of John Allyn, and we think it probable that this was the copy 
which Mr. Allyn kept for his own use and reference. 
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revolution of 1689, beitig imprisoned and sent to England with the 
governor. He was one of the chief causes of the loss of the charter 
of the Massachusetts, and died in the West Indies. 


Firz Joun Wixturor, the eldest son of Gov. John Winthrop, Jr., of 
Connecticut, was born March 14, 1638-9, went to England, where he 
obtained a commission as lieutenant of infantry from the Protector 
Richard, in 1658, and soon rose in rank ; returning to Connecticut, he 
became representative in 1676, served as major in Philip’s war, and in 
1686 was appointed one of the Council of Andros. He was an Assist- 
ant of the Colony in 1689, and in 1690 commanded the land forces in- 
tended to coéperate with Sir William Phips’s naval expedition against 
Canada, with the rank of Major-General. From 1693 to 1698 he was 
the agent of Connecticut in England regarding the militia of the colo- 
ny, and was elected a member of the Royal Society. Upon his return 
to America in 1698, he was made governor of Connecticut, and was 
annually reélected till his death, which took place at Boston, Novem- 
ber 27, 1707. 





Epwarp Patus was of New-Haven in 1659, a merchant, and removed ~ 


the next year to New-London. Wasa freeman in 1667, representative 
in 1671, 772, ’73, ’74 and ’77, and served as major in the Indian war 
of 1675. He married first, Lucy, sister of Fitz John Winthrop, above 
mentioned, who died November 24, 1676; second, Sarah, widow of 
Capt. William Davis, of Boston, who was the mother of his three 
children. He died March 21, 1715, in his 78th year, leaving a large 
estate. 


Ricnarp Suita was one of the first purchasers of Taunton in 1638, 
and supported Connecticut against the claims of Providence in 1665. 


Txomas Stoventon, an original proprietor of Hartford, and one of 
the first settlers of Windsor, was a son of Thomas Stoughton of Dor- 
chester, was born in England, and married Mary, daughter of William 
Wadsworth, by whom he had seven children. He was probably the 
freeman of 1669, and died in September, 1684.—Hinman’s First Puritan 
Selilers. Allen’s Biog. Dictionary. Savage’s Genealog. Dictionary. 


Nore 7. 


Wittiam Lerre was an early settler of New-Ilaven colony, and 
signed the plantation covenant of June 1, 1639. He came to New- 
England in 1637, in company with Theophilus Eaton and Edward 
Hopkins, the former of whom became governor of New-Haven juris- 
diction, and the latter of Connecticut; and with others purchased of 
the sachem squaw owner, the tract of land upon which was built the 
town of Guilford, Sept. 29, 1639. The purchase was confirmed by 
the general court, Jan. 31, 1639-40. In 1643, on the formation of the 
church at Guilford, Mr. Leete’s place of residence, he became one of 
the seven original members. 

Mr. Leete held various important offices in the colony, and was the 
town clerk of Guilford for many years. He was an assistant of New- 
Haven colony from 1643 to 1657, and governor from 1661 to 1665. 
After the union of Connecticut and New-Haven colonies, he was de- 
puty governor from 1669 to 1675; and upon the death of Winthrop, 
in 1676, was chosen governor, to which office he was annually re- 
elected till his death, which occurred April 16, 1683, at Hartford, 


- 
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whither he had removed, and where he resided the latter part of his 
life. He was often a commissioner of the united colonies between 
the years 1655 and 1679. 

Upon the arrival of the Regicides in New-Haven in March, 1661, 
Gov. Leete received them in a most hospitable manner, and through- 
out the excitement and danger which ensued, proved himself one of 
their warmest friends. He was always well advised of their place 
of concealment, although for a long time he did not see them, as he 
was thereby enabled to say, with truth, when questioned by the pur- 
suivants as to the whereabouts of the judges, that he had not seen 
them for such a number of weeks. 

The Regicides were lodged in the governor’s stone cellar,’ at 
Guilford, for about a week, and fed from his table, though without 
seeing their friend and benefactor. 

Gov. Leete was twice married: his first wife Ann, probably the 
mother of all his children, was buried Sept. 1, 1668 ; his second wife, 
Sarah, widow of Henry Rotherford, whom he married in 1671, died 
Feb. 10, 1673-4; his third wife, who survived him, was Mary, widow 
of Rev. Nicholas Street. His will, made at Hartford, April 2, 1683, 
and presented to the court the 16th of May following, disposes of a 
handsome property.—Hinman’s First Puritan Settlers. Allen’s Biog. 
Dictionary. Savage’s Genealogical Dict. Colony Records. 


UPHAM GENEALOGY. 
[Communicated by a Descendant of the Upham Family.] 


Joun Upnam, of Malden, &c. ‘‘ Notices of his Descendants,” 
printed at Concord, N. H., in 1845, pp. 92, also ‘‘ Malden Records”’ 
in the Register,? form the basis of this article, but very material 
additions and corrections have been made in them. In coincidence 
with the design of the. founders and managers of the Register, to edu- 
cate the public mind to the knowledge and enjoyment of this class of 
literature, it is thought best to offer this article in a genealogical 
form, not enlarging much upon biographical incident. 

Deeds and probate records show that Deacon John Upham was - 
brother-in-law to Joanna, wife of Robert Martin, of Rehoboth, and to 
Richard Webb, of Weymouth. Wives: 1. Elizabeth... .u. Catharine 
Holland, m. Aug., 1671. He d. a. 84, 1681-2. Issue: 1. Jonny [one 
of this name, supposed to be son of Deacon Upham, d. at sea, coming 
from Barbadoes, Oct., 1652. Doubtless father of 1. John d. 1640, at 
Weymouth ; 2. John, brought from Barbadoes aged four years, father- 
less, &c. ; reared by John Upham, Sen. ; became a soldier in the Indian 
war, and d. a. 30, Nov. 27, 1677]. u. Mary, first wife of John Whit- 
temore, d. June 27, 1677, having 6 chn. m. Elizabeth, widow of 
Thos. Welch, d. Jan. 12, 1705-6, having 13 chn. 1v. Nathaniel, of 
Cambridge, clergyman, m. 1661-2, Elizabeth Stedman. He soon d. 





1 For location of which, see map-facing page 80 of Stiles’s History of the Judges. 
? Vol. xi. pp. 45, 127, 211, 348 ; vol. xii. pp. 84, 239 ; vol. xiii. p. ot ” 
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1661-2. She m, 2d, Henry Tompson, 1669. v. Patveas (8). vw. 
Priscilla, widow of Thos. Croswell; she d. 1717, having 12 chn. 

8. Paineas Upnam, of Malden. Wife Ruth Wood, who d. a. 60, 
1696-7. He was a lieut. in the Indian war, and d. Oct., 1676. 
Issue: 1. Patneas (10), 1659 ;. Nathaniel (11), 1661; Ruth, 1664, d. 
a. 12; John (13), 1666 ; Elizabeth, m. Sam’l Green, Oct. 28, 1691; 
Thomas (15). vu. Richard (16). 

10. Paineas Upnam, of Malden, deacon of the church. Wife Mary 
Mellins, who d. post 1720. Hed.in 62d yr., Oct., 1720. Issue: 1. 
Putneas (17), 1683 or 4; Mary, 1685, d. 1687; James (19), 1687; 
Mary, 1689, m. May 28, 1713, John Griffin, of Charlestown, house- 
wright. They moved to Middletown, Conn. Ebenezer (21). Jona- 
than (22), 1694 ; William (23), Oct. 30, 1697. vu. Elizabeth, 1699-00, 
m. (lst wife) Jonathan Dowse, Jr., son of Eben., May 19, 1726. She 
d. in Charlestown, June 19, 1730, in 31st yr. 

11. Naraanier Upgam, of Malden. Wife Sarah .... who d. 
a. 53, Oct. 14,1715. Hed. and left by will estate, &c., Nov. 11, 1717. 
Issue: 1. Narwantet (25), 1685-6 ; Sarah, 1688-9, m Sam’l Grover, 
1713; Ruth, 1691, m. Nath’l Nichols, 1716-17 ; Noah (28), 1694 ; Abi- 

ail, 1696 ; Joanna, 1699, m. Sam’l Wesson, 1717; Lois, 1701, m. 

as. Hill, 1727; Dorothy, m. John Colman, 1723. She d. 1734-5. 
1x. Eunice, 1707, m. Benj. Wesson, April 18, 1726. 

13. Joun Upnam, of Malden, tailor. Ist wife Abigail Haywood, 
m. 1688, dau. of Samuel. She d. 1717; 2d wife, Tamzen Ong, m. 
1717-18. He d. 1733. Widow left issue: 1. Jonn (34), 1690; 
Samuel (35), 1691; Abigail, 1698, of Lynn, made will, proved in 
co. Essex July 1, 1755, to 3 chn. of bro. David. Ezekiel (37), 


- 1700; David (38), 1702; v1. Jacob, b. and d. 1719. 


15. THomas Upnay, of Reading, weaver. 1st wife Elizabeth Ho- 
vey, of Tupsfield, in 1693, d. a. 32, Feb. 16, 1703-4; 2d, Mary Brown, 
of Reading, m. Oct. 2, 1704, who d. “1707 ; 3d, Ruth Smith, widow of 
John of Charlestown, ‘dau. of Thos. Cutler, of Reading, b. 1688, m. 
Ist, 1693, John Smith, Jr., who d. 1705. Shed. May 12, 1738, in 
70th yr. He d. in 67th yr. Nov. 28, 1735. Issue: 1. Tuomas (40), 
1694, bapt. Nov. 18, at Topsfield. Elizabeth, 1695, m. (lst w.), 
1726, Joseph Woolson. Abijah (42), 1698; Nathan (43), 1701 ; Josiah 
(44), 1705. vi. Joseph (45), 1712, bapt. July 26. 

16. Ricnarp Upnam, of Reading, weaver. Wife Abigail Hovey, 
of Topsfield, m. May 19, 1698; d. in 85th yr. Sept. 1, 1764 (not 1765). 
Her will proved Sept. 18, 1764. He d. per church record, ‘‘ May 
18, 1734, in 59th yr. of stranguary, A SAINT INDEED.” Gravestone stands 
in S. Reading. Issue: 1. Richard, d. 1700 ; Ivory (47), 1701 ; Abigail, 
1703, d. 1715; Dorcas, 1707, d. 1715-16; Hephzibah, 1710-11, m. 
Nath’! Longley, of Dorchester, Jan. 29, 1756. Mary Upham, of Mal- 
den, spinster, and widow Sarah Comrin, of Boston, sold in 1760 part 
of the estate of Nath’l Longley, settled in co. Middlesex. Ruth, 1714, 
bapt. Dec. 6, d. July 7, 1769, in 55th yr. Ricaarp (52), 1716, bapt. 
Dec. 9; Luke, 1719, bapt. Mar. 29; Luke and Abigail, 1721, bapt. 
July 16. L.d. April 20, 1731, a.9 yrs. 10 mos. 10 days. A. d. Nov., 
1738. x1. Susanna, m. Ephraim Weston, Dec. 5, 1748. 

17. Patneas Upnam, of Malden, yeoman. Wife Tamzen [Thomasin] 
Hill, dau. of Isaac and Hannah (Lloward) Hill, b. 1685, m. 1703, She 
d. April 24, 1768. He d. 1766. Issue: 1. Tabitha, 1704, m, Dan’l 
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Newhall, 1728. Mary, 1705-6, m. Capt. Dan’l Goffe, of Boston, 1740; 
Puineas (59), 1707-8; Timothy (60), 1710; Zebediah, 1711-12, d. 
1712; Tamzen, b. and d. 1713; Isaac, 1714, d. a. 78, in Brookfield, 
May, 1792; Jabez (64), 1717; Amos (65), 1718; Tamzen, 1720, m. 
Jona. Wiley, of Lynn, 1750; ‘Sarah, 1721, m. Benj. Rice, of Brook- 
field, 1744. xm. Jacob (68), 17238. 

19. James Upnam, of Malden, cordwainer. Wife Dorothy Wiggles- 
worth, 1709. Issue: 1. Epwarp (69), 1710; Mary, 1711, m. Thos. 
Parker, Jr., 1731; Mercy, m. David Pratt, 1784 ; Martha, 1714, m. 
Ist, Sam’l Newhall, 1736-7 ; 2d, to Sam’l Wade, of Medford, 1741. 
Issue: James, father of Hon. B. F. Wank (see No. 69) ; James, 
1716; ? Judith, m. John Deland, Nov. 22, 1739, in Charlestown. 
Deland, of Malden, butcher, d. 1776. She d. a. 69, Oct. 25, 1787 (11 
chn). Elizabeth, 1727; ? m. Asa Stower, of Malden, whose 2d w. in 
1761 at Leicester, was Elizabeth Lynde, pr. Washburn’s History of L. 

21. Esenezer Upnam, of Malden, m. Elizabeth Blanchard, dau. of 
Joshua, Oct. 10,1717. Issue: 1. Cares (76), 1723; Ebenezer, 1727 ; 
Elizabeth, 1732, m. Jas. Sargent, 1749. There is a family at Leicester, 
who may be of Eben. Jr. 

22. JonatHan Upnam, of Nantucket. Ist wife Ruth Pease, dau. of 
Stephen, of Edgartown, per his will, 1727 (vol. 2, p. 24, Duke’s Pro- 
bate). 2d wife Ruth Coffin, widow of George, who d. 1727, dau. of 
John Swain, Jr., grandchild, doubtless. Susan, dau. of Jonathan, d. 
in N. a. 80 yr. 10 m. 18 d., Aug. 22, 1759. 

23. Wiiu1am Upnam, of Weston. 1st wife Naomi Dana, m. June 21, 
1722, at Cambridge, d. 1725-6 (per Bond’s Watertown). 2d, Thank- 
ful Dana, m. 1728, d. 1740, both daus. of Daniel and Naomi (Croswell 
Dana, of Cambridge, granddaughters of Thos. and Priscilla (Upham) 
Croswell. 3d, Elizabeth Robinson, - 1707, dau. of William, m. March 
3, 1740-1. She d. 1772. Issue: 1. Wituam (90), 1722-3 ; Daniel, 
1724, d. early ; Daniel, 1725-6, d. 1726 ; ; Abigail, 1730-1, d. 1740 ; 
Mary, 1731-2, d. 1731-2; Ephraim, 1735, d.1740. vu. Abigail, 1744, 
m. Nov. 27, 1762 (per Cary’s diary), Dr. Isaac Starr. 

25. Naraanie, Urnam, of Malden. Wife Mary Tuthill, cf Boston, 
m. Feb. 6, 1706. Issue: 1. Mary, 1707, d. early; Phebe, 1709, d. 
1725; Martha, 1710-11, d. 1725'; Daniel, 1713, d. 1714; Narwanten 
(101), 1715 ; Sarah, 1718, m. Sam’! Hassey, of Boston, 1736-7 ; Daniel, 
1719-20, d. 1738; Abigail, 1724, m. (2d w.) Abr. Hill, 1746; 1x. 
Mary, 1737-8, d. 1738. 

28. Noam Upnam, of Malden. Sold 5 acres land to John Colman, 
per Deeds Midx. vol. 24, in 1724; witnesses, Sarah Grover, Sarah 
Jenkins. Wife Lydia Jenkins, dau. of Obadiah and w. Mary, the widow 
of Jos. Lewis, of Swansey. Issue: 1. Noan, 1720. . 

34. Joun Upnam, of Malden, &c., cordwainer. Ist wife, Sarah 
Burnal, m. in Lynn, Nov. 3,1727.? 2d wife, Deliverance Fowle, of 
Lynn, m. in Malden, 1750. She d. in M. April 30,1772. He deeded 
lands in county Norfolk, d. in M. March1, 1783,in 94thyr. Issue: 
1. Hannah, named in her gr.-father’s will Jan. 15, 1731-2 as the child of 
his son John; Sarah, b. Oct. 3, 1730, in Canton; Jolin, Oct. 23, 
1782; Lydia, Sept. 25, 1737; Burnal, April 26, 1740, in Canton; 
Zeruiah, May 9, 1744, in Lynn. vi. John, Oct.‘26, 1746, in Lynn. 

35. Samuet Upnam, of Malden. Wife Mary Grover, dau. of Lazarus, 
m, 1714-15. Issue: 1. Mary, 1715-16, m. biaties Parker, 1740; Abi- 
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ail, 1717-18; d. 1738; Mercy, 1720, d. 1738; Samven (117), 1722; 
Tinsthan (118), 1724; Ebenezer (119), 1726; Jacob (120) 1729; 
Phebe, 1731, d. 1738; John, 1738, d. 1736; x. William, 1735-6, d. 
1738. 

37. Ezexte. Upnam, of Malden, &c. Wife Hannah .... Hewas 
of Dorchester in 1726. Settled in Sturbridge; d. a. 83,1783. Issue: 
1. Hannah, 1729; Abigail, bapt. May 9, 1732, at Westboro’, the father 
being of Malden church. Jobn, b. April 6, 1734, supposed to be of 
Bellingham in 1766, with wife Patience selling land that he bought in 
1762. Gravestone is in Spencer, to John Upham, May 30, 1800, in 
66th yr. ; Isaac m. Oct. 10, 1769, Hephzibah Shapley, d. 1808, a. 66, 
in Sturbridge. 

38. Davin Urnam, of Malden. Wife Sarah . . . . both living 1754. 
Issue: 1. Sarah, 1733, d. 1784-5; Sarah, 1735-6, m. Amos Pratt, 
April 30, 1761, at Lynn. Mercy, named with Sarah and Phebe in her 
aunt’s will ; Abigail, 1740-1, d. early ; Phebe, Nov. 30, 1743, at 
Lynn, m. Phineas Pratt, April 28, 1782. 

40. Taomas Upnaw, of Reading, &c., miller. Bought land in Weston 
in 1724, near to Jas. Spike’s and the Four-Mile-Brook. 1st wife Ruth 
Smith, dau. of John Smith and his wife Ruth, who became 3d wife of 
T. U. Sen. Her age was 13 years in 1707. She d. in Weston, 
in 1722. 2d wife, Elizabeth Bullard, widow, m. 1723. She d. 1753. 
He d. 1729-30. Issue: 1. Ruth, b. in Charlestown, Aug. 31, 1716, 
bapt. Oct. 4, at Reading, m. David Green March 2, 1736, d. in 39th 
yr. Aug. 11, 1755 ; Taomas (134), b. in Ch. June 30, 1718; Jabez, 
b. in Weston, d. 1720. 1v. Elizabeth, 1723-4, m. 1753, A. Fisk; 2d, 
1775, J. Trowbridge. 

42. Anisan Urpnam, of Weston, deacon, &c. Wife Elizabeth Spring, 
m. 1725. Hed. Dec. 83,1775. Widow d. Feb. 18, 1794, aged 90. 
Issue : 1. Asisan (137), May 1, 1726 [Bond’s Watertown, p. 614]. 
xu. Susanna, m. Uriah Gregory Nov. 30, 1769. 

43. Naraan Upnam, of Weston. Ist wife Sarah Wesson, of Read- 
ing, m. June 5, 1728, d. 1729. 2d, Mary Brown, 1730, 3d dau. of 
Benj. and Anna, of Weston. He d. a. 51, Sept., 1754. Issue: 5 chn. 
(per Dr. Bond); the 5th, Mary, b. March 12, 1741-2, m. (after a 2d 
publishment), Dec. 9, 1762, Daniel Gould, Jr. (his 2d wife), d. June 
8, 1793, in 52d yr. ; 

44. Jostan Urnamu, of Weston. Wife Judith Train, and 5chn. Jo- 
siah and wife Sarah, of Needham, in 1785 deeded land. 

45. Josepa Upnam, of Dudley. 1st wife Martha Green, of Malden, 
m. Nov. 20, 1732. She d. Sept. 11, 1738, a. 22. [Dr. Bond, p. 121, 
has Joseph Upham, of Reading, m. Feb, 18, 1738-9, Lydia Brown, 5th 
dau. of Benjamin. This is not corroborated. Benj. Brown, in will 
1753, names dau. Lydia Jones.] 2d, Elizabeth Richardson, m. in Wo- 
burn Feb. 28, 1739. Hed. in 81st yr. Oct. 12,1792. Issue: 1. Martha, 
b. May 6, 1738, m. Thos. Wilson, at Dudley, Oct. 18, 1759; Joseph 
(160), Dec. 10, 1740; Thomas, b. Dec. 10, 1742, bapt. with Joseph, 
Oct. 30, 1743, ? m. Elizabeth Pratt, of Oxford, Feb. 19, 1784; Eliza- 
beth, b. Feb. 14 (bapt. 17), 1745; Susanna, b. April 15 (bapt. 26), 
1747 (all at Reading), m. in Dudley, Feb. 23, 1768, David Kidder ; 
Benjamin, b. in Dudley Sept. 1, 1749; Ruth, Dec. 30, 1751; Lois, 
May 11, 1757, m. Sept. 28, 1775, Philip Brown; Simeon, soldier in 
army, m. June 22, 1785, Miriam Learned, of Oxford, d. a. 90 yr. 7 m. 
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16 d., Dec. 26,1847. x. Nathan, Jan. 8, 1763, d. a 86 yr. 9 m. 28d. 
Nov. 6, 1849. His wife Molly d. a. 79 yr.6 m.15 d., Jan. 6, 1846. 
[Widow Rachel Upham d. in D. Oct. 29, 1860, a. 90 yr. 6 m. 24 d.] 

47. Ivory Upnsay, of Killingly, Conn. Had a tract of land there 
given him by his father’s will. Wife Tabitha .... Issue: 1. Ivory, 
bapt. Oct. 4, 1724, at Reading, m. in Beverly July 2, 1752, Mary Has- 
kol. Samuel, bapt. June 19, 1726 ? m. in Dudley Nov. 7, 1750, Easter 
Coburn. ? Abigail, of Killingly, published in Dudley, Wm. Cobum, 
Feb. 17,1759. Perhaps of this family. Jonathan Upham, of Thompson, 
m. in Dudley May 19, 1789, to Molly Whitney. 

52. Ricnarp Upnam, of Reading, &c. Ist wife, Elizabeth... . 
d. June 7, 1756, in 35th yr. He with wife Elizabeth deeded land in 
1759. Richard Upham’s wife Elizabeth, of Onslow, Nova Scotia, was 
heir of Putnam estate in 1773, perco. Essex deed, with Wm. and Caleb 
Putnam. [It is supposed that Lydia Damon, whose first husband was 
Bancroft, and gave by her will to dau. Abigail Upham in 1779, was 
related here.] Issue: 1. Child, d.a. 1, Oct., 1740; Richard, bapt. June 
29, 1741, d. Dec., 1743; Elizabeth, b. Oct. 9 (bapt. 11), 1741; Rich- 
ard, bapt. Dec. 25, 1743, d. early ; Luke, b. Oct. 25 (bapt. Nov. 2), 
1746 ; Abigail, bapt. April 9, 1749; Aaron, b. March 25, 1750, d. 
May, 1750; Nathan, b. July 25 (bapt. 26),1752; Richard, bapt. May 
28,1758; x. Mary, bapt. April 5, 1761. Mr. W. was of Boston, 
1758. 

59. Patneas Urnam, of Malden, blacksmith. Wife Hannah Waite, 
m. 1730, who m. 2d, Israel Cook 1744-5, of Boston. Mr. U. d. 1738. 
Issue: 1. Phineas, 1732, d. 1736 ; Hannah, 1734, m. March 12, 1752, 
John Haskins, of Boston ; Phineas, 1736-7. 1v. Child, posthumous. 

60. Trworny Urnam, of Saugus, weaver. Wife Mary Cheever. Issue: 
1. Lydia, d.; Lydia, m. 1, Benj. Grover, Nov. 11, 1767; 2d, Eleazer 
Richardson, his 3d wife. Jesse (188); Timothy (189); Mary, d. ; 
Mary, m. A. Boardman, Jr. Nov. 7, 1780; Jabez, of S. Carolina, 
blacksmith, m. Sally Hill, dau. of Thomas, of Malden, March 10, 1786. 
She m. 2d, Wm. Oliver, March 10, 1806. vin. Rebeccasy m. Dr. 
Hawks, of Lancaster. Issue: Rebecca, wife of Ezekiel Upham. 
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64. Jasez Urnam, of Brookfield, physician. Wife .... Issue: 
1. James, of New Brunswick, was in the army; Edward, of North- 
ampton, lawyer, d. April, 1807. Wife Mary .... Issue: Mary, 


d. a. 63, March 9, 1859, and Catharine, of Cambridge, 1867 ; Jabez, 
soldier in the army, d. at Hampton, N. B. 1820, widow Bethia, d. a. 
81, 1834 ; Phineas (197) ; Joshua (198) ; Sarah, m. Francis Foxcroft ; 
daughter, m. a Barnard, Issue: Rev. OC. F. Barnarv. Nathan Rich- 
ardson, m. in Brookfield, Tamzen Upham, Feb. 16, 1774. 

65. Amos Upnam, of Malden, member of the church, May 1, 1770. 
Wife Lois Green, m. March 10, 1740-41. Hed. Jan. 23, 1786. She 
d. a. 90, Sept. 20, 1811. Issue: 1. Amos (202), 1741, bapt. Dec. 6; 
William (203); Phineas (204), 1744; Lois, 1745-6 ; Ezra, m. Sally 
Watts, dau. of Samuel, of Chelsea, Aug. 15,1782. Shed. a. 38, May 
24,1796. Gravestone in Malden. Hannah, 1748, d. early. vu. Mar- 
tha, m. Sam’! Tufts, 3d, of Medford, May 29, 1781, and had a large 
family. 

68. Jacos Upnam, of Malden, weaver. Wife Rebecca Burnap, m. 
in Reading, Jan. 19, 1747-8. His admn. 1776. Her will proved 
1779. Issue: 1. Rebecca, bapt. Dec. 4, 1748, d. 1749 ; Sarah, bapt. 
Vou, XXIII, 4 
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March 18, 1753, d. a. 5 mo., June, 1753 ; Sarah, bapt. July 16, 1754; 
Mary, bapt. May 8, 1757, m. April 4, 1780, Wm. Tarbox ; Tamzen, 
bapt. Aug. 26, 1759 ; Ruth, b. Jan. 18, 1763. vu. Jacob, b. May 16, 
1766, m. Sarah Batt, Nov. 17, 1791. 

69. Epwarp Upnay, grad. H. C. 1734, Baptist minister at Newport 
till 1771. Wife Sarah Leonard, m. March, 1740. Hed. at W. Spring- 
field, Oct. 5, 1797. Issue: 1. Son, d. early ; Mary, m. James Wade, 
son of Samuel and Martha (Upham) Wade (see No. 19). Four more 
children. ; 

76. Cares Upnam, grad. H. C. 1744, Congregational minister at 
Truro. Wife Priscilla Allen, dau. of Rev. Benj. Allen, of Falmouth, 
m. April 21,1755. She d. in 68th yr., Jan.,1785. Hed. a. 63, April 
9,1786. Issue: 1. BenjaminA., b. Feb. 5,1756, grad. H. C. 1776, served 
in the army, d. prior to 1799; daughter, m. 1771, Rev. Enus Hitch- 
cock. 





EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Communicated by Capt. GEorce HENRY PREBLE, U.S. N.] 


Unpovstepty the first vessel of size sufficient to navigate the ocean, 
launched from the shores of New-England, was ‘a faire pinnace of 
thirty tons,’’ called the Vireinia, which, according to Strachey, was 
built by the Popham colony at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607, 
thirteen years before the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
which made a successful voyage across the Atlantic the same year. 

Twenty-four years after this, on the 4th of July, 1631, was launched 
the Biessins or THE Bay, the first vessel built in the colony of Ply- 
mouth. This vessel was built on what is now known as the Ten Hills 
farm at Medford, on the Mystic river, and a few years since the iden- 
tical ways from which she was launched were still standing, and in 
a fair state of preservation. She was built of locust timber cut up on 
the farm. She was converted intv a cruiser against pirates, and 
therefore may lay claim to the honor of having been the first American 
vessel of war. All the ships built at Medford, owing to the bend of 
the Mystic river, are obliged to pass within pistol shot of the place 
where this vessel was built and where the old ways are. They should 
salute with their flags in passing this cradle of American shipbuilding. 

Ten years later, viz., Jan. 24, 1641, Edward Bangs launched at 
Plymouth a bark of 40 or 50 tons, estimated to cost £200, and which 
is recorded as the first vessel of size built in that colony. Hence the 
«‘ Blessing of the Bay ’’ must have been of less tonnage. Edward 
Bangs contributed one-sixteenth to the cost of this vessel. 

The importance of ship-building to the colony, immediately follow- 
ing the launch of Bangs’s vessel, received the attention of the pilgrim 
fathers, and accordingly on the 4th of October, 1641, the same year 
that witnessed her launch, we find them enacting the following law ; 
«« Whereas the building of ships is a business of great importance for 
the common good, and therefore suitable care ought to be taken that 
it be well performed, according to the commendable course of 
England and other places: It is therefore ordered by this court and 
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the authority thereof; that when any ship is to be built within this 
jurisdiction, or any vessel above thirty tons, the owner, or builder in 
his absence, shall before they begin to plank, repair to the governor 
or deputy governor, or any two magistrates, upon the penalty of ten 
pounds, who shall appoint some able man to survey the work and 
workmen from time to time as is usual in England, and the same so 
appointed shall have such liberty and power as belongs to his office. 

‘* And if any ship carpenter shall not, upon his advice, reform and 
amend any thing which he shall find to be amiss, then upon complaint 
to the governor or deputy governor, or any two magistrates, they 
shall appoint two of the most sufficient ship carpenters of this juris- 
diction, and shall authorize them from time to time, as need shall 
require, to take view of every such ship and all works thereto belong- 
ing, and see that it be performed and carried on according to the 
rules of their art. 

‘‘ And for this end an oath shall be administered to them to be 
faithful and indifferent between the owner and the workman, and their 
charges shall be born by such as shall be found in default. 

‘« And those viewers shall have power to cause any bad timber, or 
other insufficient work or material to be taken out and amended at the 
charge of them through whose default it grows.’ 

In May, 1693, another act to the same purpose was published, but 
with its provisions somewhat more particularized and extended, as for 
instance :—‘‘ If the builder, upon the advice and direction of the sur- 
veyor or surveyors, shall neglect to reform and amend what is judged 
to be defective or amiss in any materials or workmanship,” he was to 
‘* forfeit and pay the sum of five shillings per diem to the use of the 
town where such vessel shall be building until the defects be amended,’’ 
‘“‘ unless the justice upon hearing the builder shall see cause to allow 
him some further reasonable time for doing the same.” ‘ And if any 
builder shall bring to and fasten any plank upon any ship or vessel of the 
burden aforesaid, before a warrant of survey, and the surveyors have 
been to view the frame, every builder so offending shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of ten pounds, one moiety thereof to the use of their majesties 
for the support of the government of the province, and contingent 
charges thereof, and the other moiety to him or them that shall inform 
and sue the same by bill, plaint or information in any of their majesties 
courts of record,’’ &c. &c." 

In 1647, the people of New-Haven, to repair their losses on the 
Delaware, built and freighted a vessel of 150 tons for England, which 
foundered at sea, and was never heard of afterwards, except in the 
following remarkable manner, according to a chronicle of the time :— 
“ After a great thunder sturm about an hour before sunset, a ship 
of like dimensions with her canvass and colors abroad appeared in 
the air coming up the harbor against the wind for the space of an 
hour. Many, says the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, were drawn to behold this 
great work of God, yea! the very children cried out, ‘There is a 
brave ship!’ When so near that a man might hurl a stone on board, 
her main top seemed blown off, then her mizzen top; then her mast- 
ing seemed blown away by the board ; she overset, and so vanished 





1 Ancient Laws and Charter of Massachusetts Bay, published by order of the General 
Court, ed. of 1814, pp. 189 and 736. 
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into a smoky cloud. The vision was given, in the opinion of the be- 
holders, that they might understand the tragic end of the ship and 
their friends.”’ 

These vessels were all ships of size for those days, though they would 
be but the merest cockle-shells of our times. We of the present gen- 
eration cannot realize the little cock boats in which navigators tra- 
versed the ocean between two and three centuries ago. Could the 
navigators of those days revisit the earth, they would be amazed at 
the improvements in the size, construction, comfort and security 
of the ships of our time. Hume relates that, in 1582, of twelve hun- 
dred and thirty-two vessels belonging to the kingdom of Great-Britain, 
but two hundred and seventeen were over eighty tons burthen. A 
vessel of forty tons, he says, was considered a large vessel, and in 
1587 there were not five vessels in all England whose size exceeded 
200 tons. Only one of the vessels which composed the squadron of 
Columbus, in 1492, had a deck, and the remainder, according to Irving, 
were not superior to the smallest class of modern coasting vessels, 
On his third voyage, when coasting the gulf of Para, Columbus com- 
plained of the size of his ship, it being nearly 100 tons burthen. The 
Mayrtower, which in 1620 brought over the Pilgrim fathers, was but 
180 tons, and the Harr Moony, as the vlie boat in which Hendrick Hud- 
son discovered New-York bay in 1609, was called, was but 80 tons. She 
afterwards went to the East-Indies, and was wrecked on the island of 
Mauritius, on the 6th of March, 1615. 

In 1637, the Sovereign or tHe Seas was constructed in England, 
and was the largest vessel, whether merchantman or man-of-war, of 
that date. Her burthen was ‘‘ just as many tons as there had been 
years since our blessed Saviour’s incarnation, viz., 1637; and not 
one under or over.”’ She was accidentally destroyed by fire at Chat- 
ham, when undergoing repairs, in 1696. Her kelson was hewn from a 
single tree. She was the naval wonder of her time, though scarcely 
vieing with a moderate sized clipper, and not much over half the 
average tonnage of the ocean steam-ships of the principal ocean lines, 
or of a first rate steam-vessel of war, and only one eleventh the size 
of that modern leviathan, the Great-Eastern, whose tonnage, viz., 
22,500, exceeds the total tonnage of the forty-two vessels composing 
the English navy in 1640. 

In 1636, a twenty ton colony-built-sloop, commanded by John Gal- 
lop, encountered a sloop in Long-Island sound, which had been cap- 
tured from one Oldham by the Indians, and recaptured her. She was 
manned by fourteen Narragansett Indians, ten of whom were either 
killed or drowned. This is the first nautical engagement on the New- 
England coast, of which there is record. 

In.1641, a ship of 300 tons was built by Hugh Peters, of Salem. 
Doubtless she was armed. 

In 1645, a vessel, or, as she was called, ‘‘ a colony ship,”’ to carry 
14 guns and 30 men, was built at Cambridge, Mass., and sailing for 
the Canaries engaged a Barbary corsair of 20 guns and-70 men for a 
whole day, and beat her off. ’ 

The first American vessel engaged in the slave trade, of which we 
have any record, sailed from Boston for the coast of Guinea in 1645 ; 
having been fitted out by Thomas Keyser and James Smith. The last 
named was a church member. To the credit of the people of Boston, 
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their sense of right revolted at the act. The parties concerned were 
arraigned, and the slaves were ordered to be restored to their native 
country at the public expense. 
In 1676, there had been, according to Hutchinson, constructed in 
tn and its vicinity, and then belonged to ports in its neighbor- 
ood :— 

30 vessels of between 100 and 250 tons, 

200 “ - i 50 and 100 ‘ 

200 “ - ” 30 and 50 “ 

300“ a “ 6and10 “ 


As early as 1629, the New-England company employed five ships 
of respectable size, and most of which were armed, in trade with that 
colony. The Mayriower was one of these, and probably all of them 
were built in the mother country. 

In 1714-17, Massachusetts had 492 vessels, with an aggregate of 
25,406 tons, and employing 3,493 seafaring men. 

In 1789, the ship Massacausetts was built at Germantown, a large 
double-headed promontory in the town of Quincy, jutting into Boston 
bay, and formerly called Shed’s neck. The Massachusetts was the 
largest ship which at that time had ever been built on this continent; her 
keel being one hundred and sixteen feet in length. She was of nearly 
a thousand tons burthen, pierced for thirty-six guns, of a remarkably 
fine model, and constructed in the most thorough manner. The 
launching of this ship was an event of great importance, and people 
came from all parts of the colony to witness it. It was a day of jubi- 
lee and rejoicing. Hon. Josiah Quincy, in his memoir of Major 
Samuel Shaw, thus refers to this event :—‘‘ On this interesting occa- 
sion, the hills around Germantown and the boats which cover the 
harbor and river were filled with spectators from Boston and the neigh- 
boring country. Both English and French naval commanders, at that 
time visiting Boston in national ships, expressed their admiration of the 
model of this vessel, and it was afterwards pronounced by naval com- 
manders at Batavia and Canton as perfect as the then state of art 
would permit.”’ 

The Massachusetts was built by the direction of Major Shaw, for 
an East-India trader, and, with Captain Job Prince as commander, and 
a crew of seventy-five officers and men, with twenty guns mounted, 
proceeded on a voyage to Batavia and Canton, whither she arrived in 
safety notwithstanding the prediction of Moll Pitcher, the famous for- 
tune-teller of Lynn, which was noised abroad, that the ship would be 
lost on the voyage and all hands would perish. She made the pas- 
sage to Batavia in one hundred and fifty-eight days. At Canton, the 
‘“‘ Massachusetts’? was sold to the Danish East-India Company for 
sixty-five thousand dollars.’ 





1 The Sailor’s Snug Harbor of Boston, its Origin and Condition. 1860. 
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RECORDS OF THE TOWN OF HARTFORD, CT. 


[Transcribed by Hon. Lucius M. Bottwoop, Washington, D. C.] 
Continued from vol. xxii. page 195. 


Wituam Sepewicr, son of Jonathan Sedgwick and Isabell his wife, 
was born Dec. 21", 1717; Jonathan Sedgwick was born April 15", 
1721; [M?] Sedgwick was born March 18", 1723-4; Izabell born the 
same time. Naomi Sedgwick, the daughter of Joseph Sedgwick, was 
born July 19%, 1735. 

Sam" Root, son of Joseph Root and Hannah Root, was born June 
28, 1716 ; Thankfull Root was born July 15, 1717 ; Hannah Root was 
born July 13, 1719; Joseph Root was born Jan” 4", 1720; Mary 
Root was born August 16, 1722 ; Lydia Root was born Octo. 5", 1725; 
Temperance Root was born July 9", 1733. 

Thankfull Sedgwick was born April 21, 1721. Ruth Sedgwick, 
daught' of Sam" and Ruth Sedgwick, was born Jan™ 22, 1714; Mary 
and Jerusha Sedgwick was born Jan’ 7", 1713-4; Sam" Sedgwick was 
born Jan. 8", 1716-17 ; Dan" Sedgwick was born July 24", 1719. 

Sybill Shepard, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Shepard, was born 
May 13", 1712; Joseph was born Sept 17", 1714; Luther Shepard 
was born Aprill 29", 1719. 

Elizabeth Sheldon, daughter of Is* Sheldon and Eliz* his wife, was 
born Nov. 17", 1718; Sarah Sheldon was born May 9", 1721; Isaac 
Sheldon was born Feb” 14%, 1723-4. 

Charles Spencer, son of Disbrow Spencer and Abigail his wife, was 
born April 12", 1708; Eldad Spencer was born April 30", 1710. 

Samuel Stanley, son of Samuel Stanley and Ann his wife, was born 
Jan” 17, 1730: 3k. 

Nath" Baker, 24son of Baysey Baker and Hannah his wife, was 
born Sep' 10%, 1702; Tim® Baker was born Jan" 15", 1706-7 ; Thank- 
full Baker was born 31 Jan" 1709-10; Nath" Baker, son of Baysey 
Baker and Hanna his wife, was born Feb. 4", 1696-7; he dyed the 
14" following; Baysey Baker was born April 4", 1698; dyed June 
24" following ; Baysey Baker 2* was born May 10", 1699, dyed May 
4, 1701; Hanna Baker was born Feb. 25", 1704-5, dyed 20 Octo. 
following ; Eben* Baker was born Decem. 15", 1708, dyed the 31 day 
following ; Jeremiah was born June 10, 1712. 

Jane Shepard, the daughter of Thomas Shepard and Jane his wife, 
was born July 20, 1711; Deborah was born Decemb" 18", 1713; Sa- 
rah Shepard was born May 15, 1717. 

Eben’ Smith, son of Phillip Smith and Mary his wife, was born Jan" 
1*, 1706-7 ; Nehem Smith was born July 17", 1709; Hannah Smith 
was born Novem. 20", 1711; Ebenezer Smith, son of Symon Smith 
and Hannah, was born Feb. 8", 1702; Martha Smith was born Sep* 
15", 1704, she dyed May 22*, 1706; Elisha Smith, born June 30, 1706 ; 
Jemima Smith, born Decem. 11", 1708; Martha Smith 2*, Feb. 20", 
1710. 

Abigail Richards, the daughter of Thomas Richards and Abigail his 
wife, was born 2¢ day of Feb”, 1721-2; Samuel was born Oct. 22%, 
1726. 
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Abigail, daughter of John Shelding and Eliz* his wife, was born 
Sept’ 8", 1710. 

ane Shepard, the daughter of Thomas and Jane Shepard, was born 
July 20, 1711. 


1712. Recorp or Deatus. 


Elizabeth Butlar, the daughter of Tho. Butlar, dyed August 8", 1712. 
Mercy Gilbert, the daughter of Mr. Joseph Gilbert, dyed August 

25", 1712. 
Mary Gross, the wife of John Gross, dyed Decemb. 2%, 1712. 
Dorothy Parsons, the wife of John Parsons, dyed Octob’ 10", 1712. 
Moses Parsons, son of s* John Parsons, dyed Octo. 10", 1712. 
Sarah Mighill, the wife of Sam" Mighill, dyed Sept. 26, 1712. 
Sarah Benton, the daughter of Joseph Benton, dyed Octo. 6, 1712. 
Ruth Benton, the daughter of Joseph Benton, dyed October 7, 1712, 
Ebenezar Bidwell, son of Dan" Bidwell, dyed October 18", 1702. 
Dorothy Bidwell, daughter of Dan" Bidwell, dyed July, 1708. 
Aaron Bidwell, son of Dan" Bidwell, dyed Feb" 11, 1712. 
Joseph Ensign, the son of James Ensign, dyed Decemb" 10", 1712. 
Mary Gross, the daughter of John Gross, dyed Novemb* 19", 1712. 
Ruth, the wife of William Cadwell, dyed Novemb* 21*, 1714. 
Susanna Marsh, the wife of John Marsh, dyed Decem. 24", 1714. 
Mary Catlin, the wife of John Catlin, dyed Octo: 20", 1716. 
Sarah Ensign, the wife of David Ensign, dyed Feb. 3°, 1717-8. 
Sarah Smith, the wife of Johanna Smith, dyed May 3%, 1718. 
Elizabeth Watson, the wife of Cyprian Watson, dyed July 12, 1719. 
Mary Gillett, the wife of Joseph Gillett, dyed December 9", 1719. 
Rebecca Gross, wife of Jonah Gross, dyed September 22°, 1717. 
Nath! Stanly, Esq. dyed November 14", 1712. 
Mrs. Sarah Stanly, wife of Mr. Nath. Stanly, dyed Aug. 18", 1716. 
Anna Stanly, daughter of Mr, Stanly, dyed Decemb" 27", 1722. 
Joseph Stanly, son of Mr. Stanly, dyed August 21, 1723. 
Mary Gillett dyed Decemb" 9", 1719. 
Elizabeth Catlin, wife of Sam" Catlin, dyed August 4", 1724. 
Sam" Sedgwick, Jun’, dyed Decemb. 25", 1724. 

and Sam" Sedgwick his son, dyed Jan” 8", 1724-5. 

Thomas Butler dyed August 23°, 1725. 
Consider Hopkins was born Jan” 20", 1726-7. 
John Kellogg dyed July 12", 1725. 

. Jonathan Easton of Hartford, dyed Decemb* 17", 1727. 

David Ensign Sen’, of Hartford, dyed Decemb* 13", 1727. 

Tho. Mygatt, son of Zeb. Mygatt, dyed May 16", 1727. 

Philip Smith dyed January 25", 1724-5. 

Mr. Francis Duplessey departed this life June 8“, 1731, a 10 clock 
at Night, Aged Thirty Eight Years. 

Capt Thomas Hosmer departed this Life March 9", 1731-2, at Night, 
in the 57th Year of his age. 

Samuel Hubbard of Hartford dyed November 4", 1732, aged 88 
years. 

Ebenezer Judd of Hartford dyed May 20%, 1734. 

Rebecca Nash, the wife of Moses Nash, dyed October 6", 1743. 
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Recorps Town or Hartrorp, 1716 tro 1721. No. 3. 


Mr. John Ellery of Boston was married to Mrs. Mary Austin, 
daughter of Mr. John Austin and Mary his wife, of Hartford, on the 
28" of day of July, Anno Dom. 1737. 

Daniel Burleson of Hartford was married to Mary Burleson the —— 
day of September 1744; Mary, daughter of the s* Daniel and Mary 
Burleson, was born September 25", 1745, and dyed May the 30", 1748. 
2° Mary, born the 6 day of April, 1749. 

James Cadwell was married to Sarah Merry the 24" day of July, 
A.D. 1734; Christian Cadwell, their daughter was born September 
24" day, 1735; Sarah Cadwell, their daughter, was born August 6", 
1737; Peletiah Cadwell, their son, was born Decem« 2, 1739. 

Daniel Hinsdell of Hartford was married to Katharine Cartiss of 
Wethersfield, April 21*, 1737; Barnabas Hinsdell, the son of s* Dan- 
iel Hinsdell and Katharine his wife, was born February 23¢, 1737-8. 

Gideon Butler was married to Zerviah Ensign Novem" 24", 1737 ; 
Thankfull Butler, the daughter of the s* Gideon and Zerviah, was born 
December 26", 1738. 

Silas Burnham, the son of John Burnham, was born Novem 27%, 
1721; Mary was born December 30", 1722; Stephen was born No- 
vember 25", 1724; Sarah was born July 19, 1727; Daniel was born 
November 4", 1730; Mabel was born May 7", 1734. 

Hezekiah Bigelow, the son of Timothy Bigelow and Abigail his wife 
(who was Abigail Olcott), was born February 9", 1728 ; Timothy Bige- 
low, their son, was born May 22‘, 1730; Abigail Bigelow, their 
daughter, was born Sep 27", 1732; Anne Bigelow, their daughter, 
was born Sept. 27", 1735 ; Martha Bigelow, their daughter, was born 
Novemb* 22‘, 1737 ; John Bigelow, their son, was born November 21", 
17389. 

Elizabeth Webster, the daughter of Cyprian Webster and Elizabeth 
his wife, was born July 19", 1730, dyed August 3°, 1730; Elizabeth, 
2%, was born June 19", 1731; Cyprian Webster was born July 28, 
1733 ; Timothy Webster was born October 11%, 1734. 

Abram Merrells, the son of Abram Merrells, Jun", of Hartford, and 
Abigail his wife, was born November 12", 1737. 

John Hollibert was married to Anna Cole February 2°, 1738-9 ; Han- 
nah, born January 25", 1738-9; Anna, wife of the s* John Hollibert, 
dyed August 31", 1739; October 1*, 1741, John Hollibert was mar- 
ried to Mabel Loomiss of Windsor; July 11, 1742, John, son of the s* 
John and Mabel his wife, was born; Joseph, the son of the said John 
and Mabel, was born May 23¢, 1744; Mabel, the daughter of s* John 
and Mabel, was born Feb” 234, 1746; Samuel, the son of s* John and 
Mabel, was born August 28, 1750; Anna, the daughter of s* John and 
Mabel, was born April 8", 1753. 

John Bull was married to Mercy Buck of Woodbury, the 9% of Oc- 
tober, A.D. 1734. 

Aaron Gaylord was married to Mary Olark, July 7 day, 1741; 
grt ee the son of the said Aaron and Mary, was born August 
28", 1742. 

Isaac Butler was marryed to Sarah Marshfield, Jan” 22, A.D. 1722-3; 
Olive Butler, daugh* of s* Isaac and Sarah, was born March 2%, 1725 ; 
Sam" Stone Butler was born January 31, 1726-7 ; Olive Butler afores* 
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dyed Sept 27", 1727; Olive Butler the 24 was born May 10%, 1729; 
Josiah Butler was born Novemb' 9", 1731. 

James Bidwell was married to Mary Morton, January 12%, 1746-7 ; 
Mary, daughter of the said James Bidwell and Mary his wife, was born 
June 8", 1748; Ruth Bidwell, daughter of s‘ James Bidwell and Mary 
his wife, was born April 18", 1750 ; Mary, the daughter of James Bid- 
well and Mary his wife, dyed June 8", 1750; Mary, 2, daughter of 
James Bidwell and Mary his wife, was born February 9", 1752 ; James 
was born April 30", 1754; Huldah was born October 10", 1756; 
Anne was born April 7, 1759; Huldah, died April 23, 1760. 

John Chenevard, the son of Mr. John Michael Chenevard and Mar- 
garett his wife, was born July 29", 1733. 

Adonijah Moodey, of Hartford, was married to Susannah Baker, 
daughter of Baysey Baker, Aprill 13", 1738 ; Susannah Moody (alias 
Baker), the wife of Adonijah Moodey, dyed October 9", 1738. 

Charles Spencer, the son of Disborough Spencer and Abigail his 
wife, of Hartford, was born April 12 day, A. Dom. 1708. 

Mary, the daughter of Sam” Flagg and Sarah his wife, was born 
Angust 19", anno Dom. 1733; Sam" Flagg was born March 17, 
1735-6 ; Abigail was born March 22%, 1737-8; Joseph Flagg was 
born March 7, 1739-40; Hannah Flagg was born December 28", 1741 ; 
Susanna Flagg was born Sep‘ 234, 1743. 

Jonathan Gillett was married to Mehitable Dickinson on the 15" day 
of July, Anno Dom. 1731; Jonathan, their son, was born July 28, 
1732; Mehitabell, their daughter, was born Novemb* 22, 1733. 

Zebulon Seymour was married to Kezia Bull June 7", 1733 ; Keziah 
Seymour, their daughter, was born March 5", 1733-4; Zebulon Sey- 
mour, their son, was born September 12", 1786 ; Margaret Seymour 
was born Aprill 234, 1738. 

Lucretia, the daughter of Josiah Gross and Susannah his wife, was 
born August 21, 1724; Rebeckah was born July 20", 1727 ; Loranzo 
was born Decem’™ 8", 1729. 

William Sedgwick, of Hartford, was married to Elizabeth Brace, 
daughter of Henry Brace, May 8, 1740. 

Mary, the wife of James Bidwell, died January the first, 1761. 

Freeman Gross, the son of Freeman Gross and Susannah his wife, 
was September 5", 1732; Susannah was born May 8", 1734. 

Joseph, the son of Benjamin and Margarett Dyer, was born August 
18", 1734; Margaret Dyer, the daughter of Benj. and Margarett 
Dyer deceasd Sept. 34, 1734, aged 2 years and 2 months; Mary, the 
daughter of Benja. and Margarett Dyer, was born February 25", 
1736-7 ; Margaret Dyer, the daughter of Benja. and Margarett Dyer, 
was born July 12, 1739. 

Timothy Shepard, son of Joseph Shepard and Elizabeth his wife, 
was born Aprill 9", 1717; Luther Shepard was born Aprill the 29", 
Anno Dom. 1719; David Shepard was born December the first, anno 
Dom. 1721; Josiah Shepard was born January the 12", anno Dom. 
1723; Elizabeth Shepard was born Septemb” the 11", anno Dom. 1726 ; 
Mary Shepard was born January the 8", anno Dom. 1729 ; Eli Shepard 
was born May 11", 1731. 

Ruth Sedgwick, the daughter of Joseph Sedgwick and Ruth his 
wife, was born March 20%, 1731-2. __. 

Lydia, the daughter of Isaac Hinsdall and Lydia his wife, was born 
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Decemb’ 6", 1717 ; Isaac, son of the sd Isaac and Lydia, was born June 
the 8, 1719; Joseph, son of said Isaac and Lydia, was born August 
9", 1720; Jonathan, son to said Isaac and Lydia, was born March the 
17", 1724. Jan’ 6", 1714-15. Then was Isaac Hinsdall married to 
Lydia Loomiss. 

Ebenezer Burlison, the son of Ebenezer Burleson and Sarah his wife, 
was born Novem’ 20", 1748. 

Augustus Fitch, the son of Joseph Fitch and Sarah his wife, was 
born December 20", 1732, 6 of the clock att night. 

Mr. Daniel Wadsworth was married to Mrs. Abigail Talcott, Febru- 
ary 28" day, 1733-4; Abigail Wadsworth, daughter of Mr. Daniel 
Wadsworta and Abigail his wife, was born January 28", 1734-5; 
Eunice Wadsworth was born August 31", 1736 ; Elizabeth Wadsworth 
was born June 19, 1738 ; Daniel Wadsworth was born June 21, 1741 ; 
Ruth Wadsworth was born July 1, 1746. 

Lydia Seymour, the daughter of John Seymour and Lydia his wife, 
was born May 11", 1719; Abigail was born August 7", 1720; Elisha 
was born March 25, 1722; Isaac was born October 10", 1723; Lucre- 
tia was born Feb. 19, 1725; John was born November 24", 1726; Lu- 
cretia died May 13, 1728; William was born August 18", 1728; Lu- 
cretia 2° was born August 1*, 1730. 

Hannah Judd, the daughter of Ebenez. Judd and Hannah his wife, 
dyed November 10", 1736 ; Ruth Jud, the daughter of Ebenezer Judd 
and Hannah his wife, dyed November 9", 1736; Hannah, the daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer Judd and Hannah his wife, was born Aprill 4", 1731 ; 
Ruth Judd was born March 10", 173 [1733-4]. 

Stephen Hosmer was married to Deliverance Graves, June 18", 
Anno Dom. 1730; Sarah Hosmer was born March 25", 1731; Stephen 
Hosmer was born Jan” 10, 1733-4; Ma[rrianne] Hosmer was born 
Feb” 2%, 1734-5. 

Thomas Seymour was married to Hepzebah Merrells, March 5%, 
1730; Jared was born January the 13", 1731; Eunice was born May 
the 6", 1732 ; David was born October the 13", 1733; Thomas was 
born March 17, 1735 ; George was born Sept* 23*, 1736, died Novem" 
12", 1738; Hepzibah was born May 27, 1738; Ruth was born Feb. 
7, 1740 ; Hannah was born March 25, 1742; George the 2¢ was born 
Nov" 9", 1743 ; Caroline was born August 28", 1745, 

Daniel, the son of Daniel Kellogg and Deborah his wife, was born 
November 3, 1730 ; Seth was born July 7", 1732 ; Joel was born Oc- 
tober 12, 1733 ; Moses was born November 23', 1736 ; Deborah was 
born June 25, 1740. 

Daniel Richards was married to Jane Buckland December 26", 1734; 
Samuel Richards, the son of said Dan! Richards and Jane his wife, 
was born Septem’ 17", 1735. 

Thomas Ritter was married to Mary Everden of Coventry, March 
3* day, 1743; Lydia, the daughter of s* Tho* Ritter and Mary his wife, 
was born Decem' 18", 1743; Daniel, the son of Tho* Ritter and Mary 
his wife, was born July 1", 1746; John, the son of Tho* Ritter and 
Mary his wife, was born Nov' 3*, 1750. 

Sarah Steel, y* daughter of Jonathan and Dorathy Steel, was born 
Jan” 8", 1715-16 ; Dorothy was born Decemb’ 29", 1717 ; James was 
born Aprill 27", 1720; Hannah was born July 30", 1722; Jonathan 
was born August 5", 1724; Abigail was born June 12", 1726. 


















The Privateer General-Sullivan. 


THE PRIVATEER GENERAL-SULLIVAN. 


Recorps oF THE Proprietors. 


[Communicated by Hon. Cuartes H. Bett, of Exeter, N.H.] 





Norr. These records of one of the private armed vessels of the revolutionary war, 
which sailed from Portsmouth, N. H., seem to be of sufficient interest to warrant 
their publication. They are copied with fidelity from the original MS. of Capt. 
Folsom, the clerk of the proprietors. Some oversights in orthography have been 
corrected, and the use of capital letters at the beginning of words (which appear to 
have been according to no uniform rule) has not been followed according to the 
original ; but all such contractions and forms as are characteristic of the period, 
have been scrupulously preserved. 

A few brief notes, referred to in the text, are added at the close. 





RECORDS. 

At a meeting of the Proprietors of Privateer brigantine General 
Sullivan, Portsmouth, November 18", 1777. 

Present M'. Joshua Wentworth (Note 1) M*". Keith Spence, Mr". 
Benj.” Austin, M'. John Taylor Gilman, (2) M*. Supply Clap (3) for 
George Wentworth, Cap. Robert Parker, (4) M’. Moses Woodward, 
Cap‘. Eliph'. Ladd (5) and Nath! Folsom. (6) 

Voted, Mt Joshua Wentworth chairman of this Proprietary. 

Voted, Nathaniel Folsom clerk to this Proprietary. 

Voted, This Proprietary shall not exceed ten persons in number, 
and each proprietor shall subscribe the underwritten rules which are 
to govern this Proprietary in future. 


ARTICLES. 


Rute 1. That each proprietor not living in Portsmouth, shail appoint 
some person to represent him, in Portsmouth, to transact the business 
of the Proprietary that may arise in his absence. 

Rute 2. Not less than seven of the proprietors or their agents shall 
transact the business of this Proprietary, and the resolves of the major 
part of them shall be binding on the whole. : 

Rutz. 3. One or more agents shall be chosen from the Proprietary 
to fit her’ for the sea, to be paid for their services agreeable to what 
the company may vote them, and continue until the expiration of 
each cruise ; and they shall comply with whatever directions are given 
them by the major vote of the Proprietary, and they shall be obliged 
to produce vouchers, if required, for all moneys paid; and ‘we agree 
to save them harmless in any risks they may run in conducting the 
business. 

Rutz 5.? Auditors to be appointed to examine any accounts ex- 
hibited by the agents, and report thereon immediately. 

Rote 6. That an agent or agents shall be chosen by the officers and 
seamen before sailing on each cruise, a copy of which shall be lodged 
in the hands of the proprietors’ agent. 





1 ¢. e, the privateer Gen. Sullivan. 


* Rule 4 seems to have been incorporated into Rule 3, unless, indeed, there was a mistake 
in the numbering. 
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Rote 7. That the agent or agents be obliged to summon each pro- 
prietor, or his agent, to meet, by sending a note to each person’s 
house, giving him not less than twenty-four hours’ notice, unless some 
urgent business requires less notice, which is left to the judgment of 
the agent elected. 

Rute 8. The agent or agents for each prize, on the arrival of a prize, 
shall be chosen, and their pay determined by the Proprietary after the 
business is completed. 

Rute 9. Her’ cruise shall be determined on, and itnstructions 
given, by directions of this Proprietary. 

Rote 10. A record shall be kept of all votes and transactions ; and 
that the agents and officers shall be chosen by ballot. 


(Signed) Josh*. Wentworth, 
Keith Spence, 
Benj*. Austin, 
Jn°. Taylor Gilman, 
Supply Clap, for Geo. Wentworth, 
Roh‘ Parker, 
Moses Woodward, 
Eliph*‘ Ladd, 
Nath! Folsom, 
Josh*. Wentworth, for Sam! Barrett, 
Jn°. Barrett and Tho*. Dalling. 


Cap'. Thomas Dalling having been sometime appointed and com- 
missioned to the command of the privateer General Sullivan, therefore 

Voted, The said Dalling be confirmed in the command of the said 
brigantine for the intended cruise. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of the Gen’. Sullivan, Portsmouth, 
December 9%, 1777, 

Present, Joshua Wentworth, chairman, Robert Parker, Supply Clap 
for George Wentworth, Benj*. Austin, Moses Woodward, Keith 
Spence and Nathaniel Folsom. 

Whereas Cap‘. Robert Parker was appointed agent for building the 
brigantine General Sullivan and fixing her for the sea, therefore 

Voted, Cap‘. Parker be confirmed therein. 

Voted, Cap‘. Supply Clap, M*. Keith Spence, joined with the agent, 
be a committee to draw up the instructions for Cap‘. Dalling, this cruise. 

Voted, This meeting be adjourned to Thursday night. 


——_ —— 


Met aécording to adjournment. Present Joshua Wentworth, chair- 
man, Rob‘ Parker, Benj* Austin, Keith Spence, Elipht Ladd, Geo. 
Wentworth, Moses Woodward, Nathaniel Folsom for himself and 
John T. Gilman. 

Voted, The instructions drawn up by the committee for Cap*. 
Thomas Dalling are accepted. 

Voted, The letter of credit wrote by the agent to Benj* Bigerrall Esq’ 
of Martinico for the use of the General Sullivan be guarantied by this 
Proprietary. 





1 4. e, the cruise of the privateer Gen. Sullivan. 
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Voted, That the auditors be appointed to examine the acco” and 
vouchers of the agent. 

Voted, M" Keith Spence, John Taylor Gilman and Nath' Folsom 
auditors for that purpose, and make return as soon as may be. 





At a meeting of the proprietors, privat’ General Sullivan; Portsm?. 
Feb” 18" 1778, 

Present M' Joshua Wentworth, chairman, George Wentworth, Keith 
Spence, John Taylor Gilman, Moses Woodward, Ben* Austin, Elipht 
Ladd and Nath' Folsom. 

Voted, The agent pay Cap‘. Elipht Ladd one hundred pounds, lawful 
money, as a gratuity for his services in build* the brigt General Sullivan. 

Voted, The agent, Cap‘. Rob‘ Parker be allowed as gratuity for his 
services in fixing the privateer G' Sullivan and brigt Friendship’ &c. 
one hundred and seventy five pounds, lawful money. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of the privateer General Sullivan, 
Portsmouth April 6" 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth, chair", Robt Parker, Geo. Wentworth, 
Moses Woodward, Keith Spence, Ben. Austin and Nath. Folsom. 

Voted, George Wentworth and Nath' Folsom agents for taking care 
of the General Sullivan, and provide a store, and strip said vessel. 

Voted, The proprietors be notified to meet at M* Folsom’s at six 
o’clock on Thursday evening next. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of the General Sullivan, Portsmouth 
April 9" 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth, chair", Rob‘ Parker, Keith Spence, 
John Taylor Gilman, Elipht Ladd, Moses Woodward and Nath. Folsom. 

Voted, The privat’ General Sullivan be lengthened so long as to 
mount two more guns on a side. 

Voted, This proprietary pay Cap‘. Ladd twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds, lawf' money, for which the said Ladd agrees to take the brig* 
Gen! Sullivan from Portsm® to Exeter and lengthen her for two more 
guns on a side, in a proper manner, and return her here again as soon 
as may be; the proprietary to pay the iron bill, joiners’ bill, oakum, 
pitch, and turpentine. 

Voted, Coll? Wentworth agent to provide necessaries and fit the 
General Sullivan for the sea, the next cruise. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of the General Sullivan, Portsm’, 
April 13" 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth, chairman, Geo. Wentworth, Rob‘ Parker, 
Keith Spence, Moses Woodward, Tho* Dalling and Nath' Folsom, 

Voted, To reconsider the vote wherein Coll? Wentworth was chosen 
agent’ for the General Sullivan. 

Voted, Capt George Wentworth and Nath' Folsom agents for the 
General Sullivan, to purchase stores, guns &c. necessary to fix her 





1 The “ Friendship” seems to have been another vessel intended for a privateer, by the 
same persons who owned the Gen. Sullivan; but the writer has been able to learn nothing 
of her history. 

5 


Vou. XXIII. 
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for another cruise’ and rig her a ship, and full power to act as they 
shall think best for the general interest. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the General Sullivan, Portsmouth, 
April 23 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth, chair", George Wentworth, Keith 
Spence, Benj* Austin, Moses Woodward and Nath' Folsom, 

Voted, To stop Cap‘ Ladd’s proceeding any further with the General 
Sullivan, and agree with Mess™ Hackett, [ Note 7] Hill & Paul for the 
lengthen* the said vessel, and pay Cap‘. Ladd the charges he has 
been at. 

Accordingly have agreed with Mess™ Hackett, Hill and Paul to take 
said vessel at Newmarket where she now lies, and lengthen her for 
two more guns on a side, caulk, iron, and fix her for a ship, complete 
in a proper manner, lengthen her forecastle agreeable to Cap‘. Dalling’s 
instructions, and deliver her at Portsmouth by the first of June next ; 
for which the proprietors agree to pay the said Hackett, Hill & Paul, 
fifteen hundred pounds, lawf' money, in cash, and give them one barrel 
of New England rum; proprietoxs to find iron-work, pitch, turpentine 
and oakum. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of the Gen! Sullivan Portsm’, May 
5", 1778, 

Present George Wentworth for himself and Joshua Wentworth, 
Keith Spence for himself and Ben. Austin, Moses Woodward and 
Nath! Folsom, 

Voted, Capt Thomas Dalling have the command of the General Sulli- 
van, the present cruise. 

Voted, Cap‘. Nath' Giddings [Note 8] the first lieutenant of ditto. 

Voted, M'. Simon Bradstreet the second lieutenant of ditto. 

Voted, The agents desire Cap‘. Dalling to appoint the rest of his 
officers, and take out his shipping articles immediately. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of the General Sullivan, Portsmouth, 
May 6", 1778, 

Present, George Wentworth, chair" pro tem., Robert Parker, Moses 
Woodward, Keith Spence and Nath' Folsom, 

Voted, George Wentworth and Nath' Folsom agents for the brigan- 
tine Friendship. 





At a meeting of the proprietors of ship General Sullivan, July 
15", 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth, chair", George Wentworth, Moses 
Woodward, Ben* Austin for himself and Keith Spence, Eliph' Ladd, 
Nath! Folsom, 

Voted, The underwritten instructions drawn up by the agents for 
Cap‘. Dalling be rec’. 


Cap‘. Thomas Dalling, 
You are hereby appointed to the command of the private ship of 
war called the General Sullivan, and being every way and manner 





1 It appears from this, that the Gen. Sullivan had made a cruise, but it does not appear 
that she captured any prizes; and from the additions afterwards m: ude to her stre ngth, it is 
——- that she was regarded as hardly suited, at first, for the enterprise to which ‘she was 
appli e' 
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’ equipt for the sea; you are to embrace the first favorable opportunity 
to sail and proceed on a cruise against the enemies of America. We 
would recommend that you proceed to the banks of Newfoundland 
and cruise from thence to the Western Islands for y* space of two 
months from the time you sail from here. Your taking this route, we 
apprehend, will throw you in the way of the West India trade, and 
every part of America where the English have any footing, also from 
America, bound to Europe. If you should not be able to make up 
your cruise at y* expiration of that time, and you think it advisable, 
and practicable, to make a descent upon any harbor of Newfoundland, 
we advise you to do it. 

As it’s possible many vessels may be loaded and ready to sail for 
Europe, as it’s the season of the year usually they sail, should your 
ship sail equal to your expectations, you may proceed (after the above 
time) as far to the Eastward as to open the British channel, or on the 
coast of Ireland. 

Whatever prizes you take, we think it for the interest of the con- 
cerned, that they should be ordered to this port, if possible with 
safety, otherwise to the nearest port on the continent, giving direc- 
tions to your prize-master, on his arrival, to dispatch one of his people, 
(if he can spare one) with intelligence to the agents. If you should 
fortunately capture any vessel with any valuable goods on board, we 
think it advisable to take on board your own ship such articles as you 
can conveniently move with safety. 

The cruise we have recommended, and the provision made for your 
ship, will, we apprehend, bring about the time of four months, your 
intended cruise. 

Should you be under the necessity to send a prize to France, the 
prize-master must value himself on some gentleman of known integrity 
for supplies, should he want any, in order to proceed to America, and 
to obtain leave to pay for the same out of the cargo; and if it’s for 
the interest of the concerned to dispose of vessel and cargo, in that 
case we would recommend M'. Jonathan Williams of Nantes, M'. 
Sam'. J. H. Delop of Bordeaux and M’*. John Emery of Bilboa, or 
either of those gentlemen that should be nearest to the port he may 
arrive at, to take vessel and cargo into their hands and dispose of, for 
the interest of the concerned, 

Upon the whole, we leave, notwithstanding what is before said, the 
management of the cruise to your own prudence and discretion, as it’s 
impossible to know how circumstances may turn up; not doubting 
your fidelity and honor, in consulting every measure that may contri- 
bute to the interest of the concerned. We earnestly recommend and 
enjoin you to pay due respect te the laws of nations, not suffering any 
insult or plunder by your people, when boarding vessels at sea, that 
is in amity with these States, which is a practice greatly complained 
of. In full confidence of your abilities and integrity we rest entirely 
satisfied that nothing but fortune will be wanting, to make the cruise 
an object of envy. 

By order, and in behalf of the owners, we are, after wishing you 
everything, 

Your sincere friends, &c. 
Signed George Wentworth, 
—— Nath' Folsom, k Agents. 
Portsmouth, July 18", 1778. 
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P.S. In order that we may render assistance to any vessel you 
should take, when they appear off this harbor, you’ll give directions 
to the prize-master to hoist to their mizen topmast head a French jack; 
if a snow, a French jack to the derrick ; if a boom sail vessel, a French 
jack to the end of the main gaff. If they should not have anything 
white for a jack, an English jack will answer, as we shall be prepared 
for an event of the kind, to render any aid that may be necessary. 

Thomas Dalling. 


Note 1. 

Col. Joshua Wentworth was of Portsmouth, a son of Daniel, and 
grandson of Lieut. Gov. John Wentworth. He was born in 1742, and 
died in 1809. In the revolutionary war he was agent of the board of 
war, and commissary ; and furnished a great part of all the supplies 
to the N. H. soldiers. Afterwards he was navy agent, and held vari- 
ous state offices of responsibility. In 1779 he was elected to, but 
did not take his seat in, the continental congress. He was a man of 
superior business capacity, of patriotism and public spirit. 

Nore 2. 

Gov. John Taylor Gilman was born in Exeter, in 1754, and was the 
son of Col. Nicholas, and a descendant of Hon. John Gilman, a mem- 
ber of Gov. John Cutts’s council. On the morning after the skirmish 
at Lexington, young Gilman marched with a company of volunteers 
from Exeter to join the army at Cambridge ; and from that time to the 
end of the war, he continued in the service of his country, in a mili- 
tary or civil capacity. He succeeded Josiah Bartlett as governor of 
New-Hampshire, and held that office for a longer period than any 
other person has done. He died in 1828, after a life of usefulness and 
honor. 

Note 3. 

Gen. Supply Clap was a gentleman of excellent business education 
and qualities, a commissary in the revolutionary war, and afterwards 
commissary-general of the state of New-Hampshire. 


Nore 4. 

Capt. Robert Parker was commander of the schooner McClary and 
the ship (frigate-built) Portsmouth, two privateers which sailed from 
Portsmouth during the revolutionary war. Both vessels were very 
successful in captures. The former took the ‘‘Susanna,’’ an Ameri- 
can vessel trading at an enemy’s port, and brought her into Ports- 
mouth, where she was condemned in the state admiralty court, as a 
lawful prize. Her owners brought the matter before the congress, 
which reversed the decision of the prize-court. The legislature of 
New-Hampshire remonstrated warmly against this invasion of the 
jurisdiction of their tribunal; but it seems to have been one of the 
cases where remonstrance was the only remedy—if remedy it can be 
called. 


Nore 5. 

Col. Eliphalet Ladd was a descendant of one of the early settlers of 
Exeter, where he was born in 1744. He resided there until he was 
nearly fifty years of age, and then removed to Portsmouth, where he 
died, at the age of 62. He was a very successful merchant and ship- 
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builder, and was universally esteemed and respected. He was the 
father of William Ladd, the ‘‘ apostle of peace.”’ 


Norte 6. 


Capt. Nathaniel Folsom was the son of Gen. Nathaniel Folsom, of 
Exeter, an officer in the French war, a provincial major-general, and a 
member of the continental congress of 1774. The son passed the greater 
part of his life in Portsmouth, where he held an office in the customs. 
Gen. Charles Glidden Haines, subsequently a distinguished lawyer 
and politician of New-York, was for a time a clerk of Capt. Folsom. 


Note 7. 


Col. James Hackett was of Exeter, but seems to have resided, some 
time, at Portsmouth. He was a noted ship-builder, and a man of 
great enterprise and energy. He was appointed a lieutenant-colonel 
in one of the New-Hampshire regiments in 1776, for the field ; but his 
services were so urgently required at home, in fitting out armed ves- 
sels, that he declined the office. He volunteered, however, for duty 
under Gen. Sullivan in Rhode Island, in a company of light horse 
raised in Portsmouth, and was made lieutenant, Gov. John Langdon 
being captain. He was also in command of a battalion of artillery on 
the occasion of Gen. Washington’s visit to Portsmouth, and received 
his excellency with a “‘ grand salute.” 


Nore 8. 


Col. Nathaniel Giddings resided in Exeter, and was a descendant of 
an early settler of that town. His father, Colonel Zebulon Giddings, 
was an active and influential whig in the revolutionary war, and was 
one of the state agents to collect the ‘‘ beef tax.’’ Col. Nathaniel had 
the command of a militia regiment, shortly after the war, and, as was 
not uncommon with the gentlemen holding such appointments at that 
day, was a person of popular manners and convivial habits. He built 
and resided in the fine mansion in Exeter, afterwards occupied by 
Judge Jeremiah Smith, and‘more recently by Joseph L. Cilley, Esq. 

[To be concluded in the April No.] 





Rurrs, however odd it may appear to us, were formerly worn by 
males as well as females. Queen Elizabeth appointed officers, it is 
related, to clip the ruff of every person seen wearing it of larger dimen- 
sions than the law permitted. A clergyman in 1608 took occasion to 
allude to a lady who wore a ruff that looked ‘like a sail; yea, like a 
rainbow.”’ Ruffs were wired as well as starched. Anne, widow of 
Dr. Turner, for assisting the Countess of Essex to poison Sir Thomas 
Overbury in 1613, received the following sentence: ‘‘ That, as she was 
the first to introduce the fashion of yellow starched ruffs, she should 
be hung in that dress, that the same might be held in shame and de- 
testation.”’ In the play of Albusnazzar, edited in 1614, Arsnilina asks 
Trincalo, ‘‘ What price bears wheat and saffron, that your band is so 
stiff and yellow?” 


Vou. XXIII. 5* 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 


CHUSETTS.* 


[Compiled by Mr. JEREMIAH CoLBURN.] 
Continued from vol. xxii. page 440. 


Marrapoiserr. Part of Rochester, incorporated May 20, 1857. 


MEDFIELD. 


“ec 


“é 


“eé 


“é 


Meprorp. 


Mepway. 


See ‘‘ History and Directory of Plymouth County.” 
Middleborough, 1868. 

See ‘‘ Boston Magazine,’ Greenleaf & Freeman, Boston, 
1785. 

Narrative of the proceedings of the Baptist Church against 
James Morse. pp. 34. Boston, 1785. 

Discourse on the 5th Jan. 1817, near the 166th Anniver- 
sary of the Incorporation of the Town. Daniel Clarke 
Sanders. pp. 27. Dedham, 1817. 

See ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’”’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 

See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections.’”?” John W. Barber. Wor- 
cester, 1848. 

Hero of Medfield. Historical Sketches. A. A. Kings- 
bury. pp. 144.- Boston, 1862. 

See ‘‘New Englands Prospect.’”? William Wood. Lon- 
don, 1634. Boston, 1764. Reprinted by the ‘‘ Prince 
Society,’’ Boston, 1865. 

See ‘‘ John Dunton’s Letters from New England,” pages 
153-4. Published by the ‘“ Prince Society,’’ Boston, 
1867. 

See ‘‘ Winthrop’s History of New England,’’ 1790. James 
Savage. Boston, 1825—1853. 

Churches of Medford. See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,” 
Vol. 11. Boston, 1839. 

Town Way. Robert Bacon. pp. 10. 1841. 

History of the Dreadful Tornado of 1851, &c. Charles 
Brooks. pp. 72. Boston, 1852. 

History of Medford, from 1630 to 1855. Charles Brooks. 
pp. 576. Boston, 1855. 

Historical Discourses, upon leaving the Old Church and 
the Dedication of the New. Caleb Stetson. pp. 60. 
Boston, 1840. 

The Ark, Ships and Ship-Building, with a Brief History 
of the Art, and a Register of the Vessels built in Med- 
ford. A.R. Baker. pp. 40. Boston, 1847. 

Town’s Right in Mystic River. See ‘‘Town Report for 
1848.’’ Somerville, 1848. 

Manual of the Mystic Church, and Historical Sketch from 
its formation in 1713. pp. 24. Boston, 1860. 

Report on Mystic Pond Water. E.N. Horsford. pp. 19. 
Boston, 1861. 

See “Boston Magazine.” Greenleaf & Freeman. Bos- 
ton, 1785. 





1 Any person noticing omissions, will please communicate them to the compiler. 
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Mepway. Century Discourse at Medway, Nov. 4, 1813. With Notes. 
Luther Wright. pp. 32. Dedham, 1814. 
See *‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’”’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 
See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.”” John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ordination and Settlement of 
Jacob Ide, Nov. 2, 1864. pp. 72. Boston, 1865. 
Metrose. Part of Malden. Incorporated May 3, 1850. 
es The Melrose Memorial. The Annals of Melrose, &c. &c. 
Elbridge H. Goss. pp. 270. 1868. 
Menpvon. See “History of Worcester County. ” Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 
See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
History of the Mendon Association, with the Centennial 
Address, delivered at Franklin, Mass., Nov. 19, 1851. 
Mortimer Blake. pp. 348. Boston, 1853. 
Merrimack Vatury. Notices of Twenty-three Towns. Alfred Poor. 
pp. 300. Haverhill, 1857, 1858. 
Meruven. See ‘‘ Essex Memorial.” James R. Newhall. Salem, 1836. 
See ‘Mass. Historical Collections.” John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 
Mipptesoroves. Anniversary Sermon, Dec. 23, 1776, in Memory of 
the First Landing of our Ancestors, in 1620. Syl- 
vanus Conant. Boston, 1777. 
See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.”’ Isaac Backus. 
Vol. 3. Boston, 1794. 
Centennial Discourse, 1795. Joseph Barker. pp. 31. 
Boston, 1796. 
See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ Vols.8 & 9. Bos- 
ton, 1802-4. 
See ‘‘ Amer. Quar. Register,’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 
Sketches of the Early History of Middleborough. 
William T. Harris. Boston, 1849. 
Ibid. ‘ Historical and Genealogical Register,’ Vol. 
8. W.T. Harris. Boston, 1849. 
History of First Church in Middleborough. Israel W. 
Putnam. pp. 124. Appendix, pp. 55. Boston, 1852. 
Catalogue of the Members of the First Church. Bos- 
ton, 1854. 
Half Centennial, March 19,1865. Israel W. Putnam. 
pp. 34. Middleborough, 1865. 
See ‘‘ History and Directory of Plymouth County.” 
Middleborough, 1867. 
Mippierietp. See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”’ J. G. Hol- 
land. Springfield, 1855. 
Mippiesex County. See ‘‘ Boston Magazine.’’ Topographical de- 
scription of Charlestown, in the County of Middlesex. 
Josiah Bartlett. Boston, 1785. 
Description of the County of Middlesex. James Winthrop. 
‘¢Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ Vol. 1. First Series. Bos- 
ton, 1792. 
Historical Sketch of the Middlesex Canal. Caleb Eddy. 
pp. 53. Boston, 1843. 
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Mippiesex Co. Early Statistics of Middlesex County, 1680. Lucius R. 
Paige. ‘‘N. E. Hist. & Gen. Register, Vol. 5. Bos- 
ton, 1851. 
Mippteron. See “Annals of Salem.”? Joseph B. Felt. 2 vols. 
Salem, 1842—1845. 
* See ‘The Essex Memorial.’”’ James R. Newhall. 
Salem, 1836. 

Mitrorp. See ‘History of Worcester County.”” Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 

is See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 

¥ See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.’”” John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 

- Brief Sketch of the First Congregational Church in Milford. 

pp. 22. Milford, 1852. 
Miutsury. North Parish in Sutton. See ‘History of Worcester 
County.”? Peter Whitney. Worcester, 1793. 

” See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 

- “See ‘ Mass. Historical Collections.”” John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 

Minton. See ‘‘ Boston Magazine.’”? Greenleaf & Freeman. Boston, 


1785. 
“ Discourse on the dissolution of the Pastoral Relation of the 
Rev. Joseph McKean. John Lathrop. pp. 24. Boston, 1804. 
we Transactions of the Town of Milton, in relation to a general 


Inoculation of the Cow Pox, or Kine Pock. pp. 48. 
Boston, 1809. 
“ See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,”’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 
o Address on the two Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorpo- 
ration of the Town, June 11, 1862. James M. Robbins, 
pp. 76. Boston, 1862. 
*“ Two Sermons suggested by the Centennial Celebration of 
the 1lth of June, 1862, with Notes. John H. Morison. 
pp. 55. Boston, 1862. 
Mownrogz. See ‘“‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’”’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
- See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’”? J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Monson. See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’”’? Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
e See ‘“‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’”’ John G. Hol- 
land. Springfield, 1855. 
« Celebration of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the 
Monson Academy, July 18 and 19, 1855. Historical Dis- 
course. Charles Hammond. pp. 90. New York, 1855. 
MontaGue. See ‘“‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’”’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 


“s See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.”?” John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 
<t See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”” J. G. Hol- 


land. Springfield, 1855. 
Monterey. Part of Tyringham, and New Marlborough. Incorporated 
April 12, 1847. 
Montcomery. See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,” Vol.10. Boston, 1838. 
= See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”?’ J. G. Hol- 
land. Springfield, 1855. 
Mount Wasnineton. See ‘‘ History of the County of Berkshire.”’ G. 
Hayden. Pittsfield, 1829. 
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Mount Wasutneton. See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. 


G. Holland. Springfield, 1855. 

See ‘‘New Englands Prospect.”” William Wood. pp. vi. 
98, v. London, 1684 & 1635. Boston, 1764, pp. 128. 
Reprinted by the ‘‘ Prince Society,” pp. xxxi. (8) 131. 
Boston, 1865. 

See ‘‘ History of Lynn.’”’ Alonzo Lewis. pp. 260. Boston, 
1829. Second Edition. pp. 278. 1844. 

See ‘‘ History of Lynn, including Lynnfield, Saugus, Swamp- 
scot,, and Nahant.’’ Lewis & Newhall. pp. 120. Bos- 
ton, 1865. 

Letters from Nahant. Historical, Descriptive, and Miscel- 
laneous. [William W. Wheildon.] pp. 48. Charles- 
town, 1842. 


Nantasket, now Hull. See ‘‘New Englands Prospect.’? London, 


sé 


‘ce 


1634, 1635. Boston, 1764. Reprinted by the ‘“ Prince 
Society.”? Boston, 1865. 

See “‘ John Dunton’s Letters from New England.” Pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ Prince Society.”” Boston, 1867. 

See ‘‘ History of the Town of Hingham.”’ Solomon Lin- 
coln. Boston, 1827. 


Nantucket. See ‘“‘ Documents relative to the Colonial History of the 








State of New York,’’ 10 Vols. Albany, N. Y., 1856— 
1858. 

Papers relating to the Island of Nantucket, while under 
the Colony of New York. Franklin B. Hough. pp. 
162. Albany N. Y., 1856. 

Copy of a Relation, &c., made use of by Two Parties 
claiming Land in Nantucket. [Stephen Hopkins.] 
pp. 16. 1770. 

Topographical Description of Nantucket, &c. Account 
of Indian Churches, 1673. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.” 
Vols. 3 &10. Boston, 1794, 1809. 

Narrative of the Robbery of the Nantucket Bank. Wil- 
liam Coffin & Albert Gardner. pp. 69. Nantucket, 1816. 

History of Nantucket. Obed Macy. pp. 300. Boston, 
1835. 

Notes on Nantucket. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.,’’ Vol. 3. 
Second Series. Boston, 1815. 

See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.”” John W. Barber. 

Worcester, 1848. 

Indian Churches on Nantucket. S. D. Hosmer. See 
‘“‘ Congregational Quarterly,”’ Vol. 7. Boston, 1865. 

Centennial Discourse, Oct. 15, 1865. S. D. Hopkins. 
pp. 16. 1865. 

See ‘‘ Calendar of Historical Manuscripts, in the office of 
the Secretary of State.”’ 2 Vols. Albany, N. Y., 1866. 

See ‘‘ John Dunton’s Letters from New England.”’ Publish- 

ed by the “ Prince Society.”? Boston, 1867. 

Indians at Natick, &c. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’”’ Vols. 

1, 3, 8,10. First Series. Boston, 1792. 1809. 

Historical Discourse, Jan. 5, 1817, containing a History of 
the Town from 1651, Martin Moore. pp. 24. Cam- 
bridge, 1817. 7 
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Natick. Discourse at Natick, Feb. 17, 1830. With Historical Ap- 
pendix. Alexander Young. pp. 48. Boston, 1830. 

Sermon at the Dedication of the South Congregational 
Church, Nov. 20th, 1828. With Historical Appendix. 
Charles Lowell. pp. 24. Boston, 1829. 

- Ilistory of the Town of Natick, from 1650 to 1830. William 

Biglow. pp. 87. Boston, 1830. 
” Vocabulary of the Massachusetts (or Natick) Indian Lan- 
guage. Josiah Cotton. Cambridge, 1829. 
Discourse at the Dedication of the First Congregational 
Church in Natick, Nov. 15, 1854. Historical Note. 
Elias Nason. pp. 24. Boston, 1855. 
e Nonantum and Natick. Sarah S. Jacobs. pp. 336. Bos- 
ton, 1853. 

on Churches of Natick. See ‘‘ Amer. Quar. Register,’’ Vol. 11. 
Boston, 1839. 

= History of Natick, from its first Settlement in 1651 to 1856. 
Oliver N. Bacon. pp. 261. Boston, 1856. 

ad Localities, Streets.and their Lengths, in the Town of Natick. 
And List of Tax-Payers, 1746-7. Austin Bacon. pp. 16. 
Boston, 1859. ; 

Address at the Consecration of Glenwood Cemetery, South 
Natick, Sept. 15,1863. Horatio Alger. pp.12. Natick, 


ce 


1863. 
Neepnam. See ‘Boston Magazine.” Greenleaf & Freeman. Bos- 
ton, 1785. 
- Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Stephen Palmer, Nov. 7, 


1792. With Notes. Jason Haven. See ‘‘ Dedham 
Pulpit.”” Boston, 1840. 
* Discourse at the Ordination of Rev. Luther Wright, June 
13, 1798. pp. 28. Historical Notes. Dedham, 1798. 
ee Discourse on the Termination of a Century at Needham, 
Nov. 16, 1811, since the Incorporation of the Town. 
Stephen Palmer. pp. 44. Dedham, 1811. 
ad See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’”’ Vol. 1. Second Series. 
Boston, 1814. 
ae See ‘‘ Amer. Quarterly Register,’”’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 
- See “‘ Mass. Historical Collections.’”’ John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 
New Asnrorp. See ‘‘ History of the County of Berkshire.” D. D. 
Field. Pittsfield, 1829. 
" See ‘‘History of Western Massachusetts.”’ J. G. 
Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
New Beprorp. See ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ Vol. 4, 1795, and Vol. 
3, Second Series, Boston, 1815. 
aed History of New Bedford, including Dartmouth and 
the Town of Westport. D. Ricketson. pp. 412. 
New Bedford, 1858. 
se Centennial Celebration, Sept. 14, 1864, the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of the 
Town of Dartmouth. pp. 129. N. Bedford, 1865. 
a See ‘‘ Travels through the United States in the years 
1795—’97,”? Duke De La Rochefoucault. London, 
1799, 
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New Bratntrez. See “ History of Worcester County.’’ Peter Whit- 
ney. Worcester, 1793. 





i See ‘‘ Am. Quar. Register,’’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 

. Semi-Centennial. John Fiske. pp. 34. Greenfield, 
1846. 

“ See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.’? John W. Bar- 


ber. Worcester, 1848. 
Newsury. See ‘‘New Englands Prospect.’? William Wood. Lon- 
don, 1634. Reprint. ‘‘ Prince Society.” Boston, 1865. 


- Brief account of an Ecclesiastical Council in the First Par- 
ish in Newbury, March 31,1767. John Tucker. pp. 12. 
o ‘“‘Two Sermons on quitting the Old, and entering the 


New Meeting-House, in the First Parish 1m Newbury. 
John S. Popkin. pp. 71. Newburyport, 1806. 


4 See ‘‘ Essex Memorial.”? J. R. Newhall. Salem, 1836. 

ad History of Newbury, Newburyport and West Newbury, 
from 1635 to 1845. Joshua Coffin. pp.416. Boston, 1845. 

” Sermon on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the First 


Church, Oct. 20, 1846, and Appendix. Leonard With- 
ington. pp. 20. Newburyport, 1846. 


“ See ‘‘ Mass. Historical Collections.’”?’ John W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 
- The First Century of Dummer Academy, August 12, 1863. 


Nehemiah Cleaveland. pp. 71, xliii, Boston, 1865. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN 1775. 
[ From the Pennsylvania Magazine, 1775. ] 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epes, of Charlestown, Mass.] 


Jan. At Boston, Gabriel Martin Esq. At Portsmouth, Massachu- 
setts Bay, Mrs. Lear, aged 103. 

Fes. Married—At Gloucester, New-England, the rev. Obadiah Par- 
sons, to Miss Sally Coffin, daughter of Col. Peter Coffin of that 
place. 

Birth.—Jan. The lady of his Excellency Governor Wentworth, of 
a son at Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire. 

Deaths.—Jan. 20. At Boston, Mrs. Martha Foxcroft, aged 49; 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Foxcroft. Jan. At Boston, David 
Lisle, Esq; Solicitor-General to the board of Commissioners. 
Jan. At do, Mr. William Graves and his wife. Jan. 24. At New- 
Haven, Dr. John Rhode, for many years a noted physician and 
Surgeon in that place. Feby. At Grenada, the Hon. Hugh Hall 
Wentworth, Esq ; late of Portsmouth New-Hampshire. At New- 
bury-Port, N. England, Mr. Samuel Emerson, Schoolmaster, aged 
44. 

Marcu. Deaths.—Feb. 2. At Worcester, New-England, Mr. Robert 
Blair, a native of Ireland, aged 91. He left 6 sons, 4 daughters, 87 
grand-children, 106 great grand-children, and 6 great great grand- 

children, in all, 209. March 10. At Cambridge, New-England, 
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Mrs. Abigail Mayo, widow of the late capt. Joseph Mayo of Rox- 
burgh, aged 106. 

May. Deaths.—March. At Gloucester, N. England the Revd. Samuel 
Chandler, aged 62. March. At Beverly, N. England, the Revd. 
John Chipman, aged 85. 

June. Death.—May 25. At Plainfield [Conn.?], Mrs. Abigail Warren, 
widow of Deacon Jacob Warren, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age. 

JuLy. ‘ Married.—At Charlestown, John Frierson, Esq. to Miss Polly 
Waine Davis daughter of the revd. William Davis, deceased. 

Death.—June. At New-Haven, Samuel Mansfield, Esq. 

Ave. At Cambridge, a child of Col. Robinsons of Dorchester, was 
baptized by the name of George Washington. 

Married.—Aug. 28. At the seat of Thaddeus Burr, Esquire ; the 
honorable John Hancock, Esq ; to miss Dorothy Quincy, daugh- 
ter of Edmond Quincy, Esq; of Boston. 

Deaths.—At Newport, Mrs. Lydia Grinnell, consort of Capt. William 
Grinnell, of said place. Also, Mr. Goit, in an advanced age. 
July 4. At Boston, Moges Parker, Esq ; Lieutenant-Colonel of a 
regiment in the American army, of the wounds he received in the 
late engagement at Charlestown. At Newport,’ Mr. Richard 
Reynold Barker, in the 30 year of his age. Also, Mrs. Hannah 

L- Caswell, consort of Mr. John Caswell, in the 36 year of her age. 
Aug. 6. At Newport, Mrs. Rawley, her death was occasioned by 
the town being threatened with a bombardment. 

Sert. Married.—Sept. 5. At Portsmouth, Andrew Sparhawk, Esq ; to 
Miss Polly Turner, daughter to Capt. George Turner. Mr. John 
Baynes, to Miss Elizabeth Adams, eldest daughter of the late 
capt. Nathaniel Adams. At Pepperel, Mr. Samuel Fiske, aged 
73, to Miss Eunice Gibson, aged 21. 

Deaths.—Aug. 20. At Hartford, the rev. Joseph Howe, late pas- 
tor to the new south church in Boston. Aug.3l. At Chelms- 
ford, Mrs. Elizabeth Waterhouse, relict of the late capt. Samuel 
Waterhouse. Sept. 5. At Portsmouth, suddenly in an apoplectic 
fit, Mr. William Berry of Greenland. At Topsfield, Mr. Jacob 
Kimball, son of Mr. Jacob Kimball. At Malden, aged 25, Miss 
Sally Porter, second daughter of Dr. Jonathan Porter. At Provi- 
dence, Lieut. Thomas Morgan. At Dunstable, James Tyng, Esq ; 
in the 45th year of his age. At Pomfret, Lieut. Asa Kingsbury. 
Mrs, Sarah Sayward, aged 57, wife of the Hon. Jonathan Say- 
ward, Esq. 

Oct. Married.—At Newport, Sept. 29, Mr. Benjamin Pearce to Mrs. 
Hannah Barden of this town. Worcester, Oct. 13, at Providence, 
capt. Ralph Earle of Paxton, to Mrs. Kinnekut. 

Deaths.—At Hampton in New-Hampshire, Sept. 21, Mrs. Abigail 
Moulton, wife of Col. Jona. Moulton, in the forty-eighth year of 
her age. At Newport, Sept. 25, Col. Benjamin Hall, in the seven- 
tieth year of hisage. At Southborough, Mass. Bay, Oct. 6, Col. 
Timothy Brigham, member of the general court in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. At Dorchester, reverend Amos Adams, 
pastor of the first church in Roxbury. 

Nov. Married.—At East Greenwich, N. Engl. John Singer Dexter, 
Esq; to Miss Polly Pearce of that town. 
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MEMOIR OF THE HON. CHANDLER EASTMAN POTTER. 
[Communicated by Rev. N. Bouton, D.D., Cor. Sec. N. H. Hist. Soc.] 


Tae Hon. Chandler E. Potter was born in that part of Concord, 
N. H., known as East Concord, ward No. 2, in the locality designated 
as Turtle Pond, or Potter’s school district, No. 15. He died sudden- 
ly, in the city of Flint, State of Michigan, August 3d, 1868, aged 61 
years 5 months and 29 days.” 

His remains were brought for interment to his family burying 
ground in the Valley Cemetery, in Manchester, N. H., the place of 
his former residence. There his public life may be said to have begun ; 
there he was known and respected ; there he was recognized as the 
honored colonel and commander of the ‘‘ Amoskeag Veterans,”’ a vol- 
unteer company of noble men, in mature life, which he (chiefly) had 
been instrumental in organizing (in 1854), and of which he was in 
command at the time of his death. The funeral services took place 
on Saturday, August 8, 11 o’clock, A. M., at the Unitarian Church, 
in Manchester.” 

The ancestors of the Potter family were among the early settlers. 
of New-England. 

Dantet, the father of Richard and Ephraim, born January, 1698, 
married Elizabeth Kimball, of Wenham, Mass., Nov. 29, 1728. He 
was son of Anthony, who was son of Anthony, who settled in Ips- 
wich, 1648, who was son of Robert of Lynn, 1630, and who came to 
this country from the city of Coventry, in England. 





1 On the 16th of July previous he left his residence in Hillsborough, in company 
with his wife, to attend to business in Michigan, where he had a large landed interest. He 
arrived there, in usual health, on Thursday the 30th of August. On Sunday afternoon, 
he wrote a letter, and then lay down to sleep. On awaking, he was conscious that disease 
had stolen upon him, and already, in part, paralyzed his strong physical frame. He re- 
marked that “ for the first time in his life, his muscles refused to obey his will.” The dis- 
ease thus steathily begun, rapidly gained, till, the next day, he was wholly unconscious ; 
and though having the constant attentions of the ablest physicians, and the assiduous and 
tender care of his wife, nothing could be done for his relief. He quietly breathed his last 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of Monday. 

2 The full company of Veterans, under conimand of Capt. William B. Patten, with a 
large number of honorary and former members, marched up Elm, and down Market and 
Canal streets to the railway station, where they took in charge the remains of Col. Potter. 
The corps then proceeded to their armory, passed up Merrimack street and around several 
squares to the house of Capt. Charles Shedd, where, taking Mrs. Potter and friends into 
the procession, the company moved tothe church. There religious services were performed ; 
the chaplain, Rev. Joseph F. Lovering, of Concord, officiating. The procession next moved 
forward to the Valley Cemetery, and committed the remains of their honored and lamented 
commander to the grave. Returning, the company met at their armory, at 2 o’clock, P.M., 
and passed the following resolutions :— 

“ Whereas, an inscrutable Providence has seen fit to remove from our midst our loved 
and chosen commander, and whereas we have now performed the last sad rites of 
sepulture over his remains, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the decease of their Colonel, CHANDLER E. Potrer. the Amoskeag 
Veterans have sustained an irreparable loss; that their foremost man, foremost from the 
beginning, who at all times and under all circumstances, in sunshine and in storm, unsel- 
fishly sought to promote their highest welfare, is no more; and, for each one of us to re- 
solve that, in our day and generation, we will endeavor to follow his example, is the highest 
tribute we can pay to his memory. We mourn not alone. Society has lost an ornament; 
the State a historian, whose labors yet uncompleted, in compiling and preserving her mili- 
tary history, will long outlive our feeble efforts. 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon our records, and a copy thereof be 
transmitted to the family of the deceased.” 


Vou, XXIII. 
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Ricnarp, the grandfather of Col. Potter, b. March 17, 1744; m. 
Aug. 10, 1766, Lydia Averill, of Topsfield, Mass., b. July 22, 1733. 
With a brother (Ephraim) and a sister Elizabeth, he went to Concord, 
N. H., from Ipswich, Mass., in 1771, and bought land in common on 
the north-westerly side of Turtle pond, and afterwards divided it 
‘‘equally as to quality and quantity.””’ His wife died August 8, 
1824. He died July 5, 1828, aged 84 years.’ They left two children. 

1. Lydia, b. in Topsfield, March 2, 1768; m. Ist, Thomas Stevens, 
of Loudon, N. H.; m. 2d, David Rollins. 

2. Joseph, b. in Concord, Sept. 20, 1772. 


Josep, the father of Col. Potter, m. April 25, 1793, Anna Drake, 
dau. of Thomas Drake, formerly of Hampton, N. H. She was b. Oct. 
25, 1774, and died very suddenly, Aug. 23, 1844. Her husband died 
Feb. 1, 1853, aged 80 years. He inherited the farm, and his children 
were : 

1. Richard, b. October 3, 1793, who now lives in Loudon, N. H. 

2. Thomas Drake, b. January 13, 1796, still living on a part of the 
old homestead, father of Col. Joseph H. Potter, of the army—who was 
educated at West Point, 1843—wounded in the battle of Monterey, 
1846, and who served with honor in the late war. 

8. Jacob Averill, b. July 22, 1798, who lived on a part of the farm, 
owned by Ephraim Potter, was associate justice of the court of com- 
mon pleas in the County of Merrimack, 1844—1853, and died April 
28, 1865, aged 66. 


4. Caanpter Eastman, the subject of this notice, was born March 7, 
1807. His childhood and early youth were spent at home on his 
father’s farm, and in attending the district school, which was kept 
in a small school-house near by, about ten weeks in the year. While 





1 Of his grandfather, Richard, Col. Potter used to relate entertaining anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his activity, energy, and power of endurance. For example: ‘ When he took pos- 
session of his farm in the fall of 1771, it had upon it only a log house and a hovel built by a 
former occupant, but thither he removed his family in the ensuing spring. His property at 
this time consisted of one hundred and thirty dollars in cash, which he paid towards his 
farm; a horse; a three-year-old heifer; a bed, and some few cooking utensils. With his 
wife and child upon horse-back ; his goods upon a barrow, attached to the horse; himself 
driving the heifer, he started for Concord. They performed the journey in two days, stop- 
ing.over night in ‘Chester woods,’ near Massabesic pond, at old Mother Underhill’s, who 
kept a tavern ‘ upon the Penecook path.’ Arrived upon their farm, they went to work with 
awill. Of robust make, strong constitution, and industrious habits, their new home soon 
exhibited evidences of thrift. In the revolutionary war Mr. Potter served six weeks on 
Winter Hill, under Gen. Sullivan. His name and his brother Ephraim’s are on the Associa- 
tion Test in Concord, 1776. 

“In 1782, while engaged in logging, three or four miles from home, one of his legs was 
smashed by a large log which his team was drawing ona side hill; his leg beingsuddenly 
caught between the rolling log and a tree. The bruise was so severe as to endanger his 
life. A council of physicians concluded that Mr. Potter must die; and it would be of no 
use to amputate his leg. But after the other doctors had gone, Dr. Carrigain, of Concord, 
said, ‘ Potter might be saved, and the leg should be cut off.’ Accordingly, cutting round 
the flesh, just below the knee, the doctor took a saw which hg brought with him, and com- 
menced operating ; but finding the saw very dull, he stopped’ and requested a neighbor to 
run home, about a quarter of a mile, and get a sharper saw. With this the operation was 
finished. Mr. Potter was insensible at the time, but next night he knew the watchers. 


His leg was cut off close to the knee; the bone was left’ bare and smooth. In order to 
make the skin heal over, Dr. C. ordered New England rum to be heated and poured on 
slowly, while the bone was pricked and roughened with an awl. After a long confinenent 
Mr. Potter was able to get about ; and being somewhat of a mechanical genius he construct- 
ed for himself a wooden leg, with which he could not only walk comfortably, but could 
even run and wrestle. He lived many years afterwards, healthy, hardy and active. 
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yet at home curiosity led him to visit places far and near in the town, 
which had any traditionary interest. Ie gathered up all the stories 
that his grandfather and other old men in the neighborhood would 
relate about bears, wolves and Indians. He explored the banks of the 
Merrimack river; scoured the plains; picked up Indian relics; and 
found, in repeated instances, the bones of Indians slain, as he believed, 
in the fight between the Mohawks and Pennacocks. With this taste 
for the legendary and curious, he aspired to a higher education than 
the district school furnished. Accordingly, at the age of about 18, he 
went to the academy in Pembroke, N. H., then taught by Master John 
Vose, where he was fitted for college; entered at Dartmouth in 1827, 
and graduated in 1831. He paid his college-bills chiefly by teaching 
school during vacations. 

After his graduation he taught select or high schools in Concord one 
year, and in Portsmouth two years, 1832—1834 ; represented the latter 
town in the legislature, 1835; again taught in the high school in Ports- 
mouth from July, 1835, to 1838; read law, while there, with the Hon. 
Ichabod Bartlett, and with Messrs. Peirce & Fowler at Concord, from 
1841 to 1843; began practice at East-Concord ; removed to Manches- 
ter in 1844; was editor and proprietor of the Manchester Democrat, 
from March, 1844, to 1848; judge of the police court of Manchester 
from June, 1848, to 1855 ; edited the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor in 1852 
and 1853, also the Granite Farmer and Monthly Visitor in 1854 and 
1855; was co-editor of the Weekly Mirror and Farmer, in 1864 and 
1865. 

On Nov. 1, 1832, Col. Potter married Clara Adela, daughter of John 
Underwood, Esq., of Portsmouth. She died at Manchester, March 
19, 1854, aged 51 years. Their children were: 

1. Joseph, b. June 22, 1833. 

2. Treat Wentworth, b. Jan. 1, 1836. 

8. Drown, b. Feb. 8, 1838 ; Quar. Mar. Serj. 1st Michigan regt. of 
volunteers ; killed by a band of guerillas, at Garlick’s Landing, Va., 
June 13, 1862. He was a young man of much promise, and greatly 
esteemed by those who knew him. 

The first two sons survive. 

His second marriage, Nov. 11, 1856, was with Miss Frances Maria, 
daughter of Gen. John McNeil,’ of Hillsborough, N. H., distinguished 
as an officer of the army, and especially for his daring and bravery in 
the battles of Chippewa and Niagara, in 1814. After his marriage with 
Miss McNeil, Col. Potter resided at Hillsborough, in the family man- 
sion, the former residence of Gov. Benjamin Pierce, and cultivated 
the farm. 

In estimating the character and services of Col. Potter, we must 
take into account his personal qualities. 

I. In physical development he was a marked man, six feet three 
inches in stature; large and well-proportioned, inclining somewhat to 





1 Gen. McNEI1, son of Lt. John McNeil, of Hillsborough, m. EL1IzABETH ANDREWs, the 
eldest daughter of the late Gov. Benjamin Pierce, and sister of President Franklin Pierce. 
Their children were: 1. Lt. John W. S. McNeil, of the army, who fell mortally wounded in 
leading an attack upon an Indian camp, in Florida, Sept. 10, 1837. 2. Elizabeth, who m. 
Capt. H. W. Benham, of the army. 3. Frances, who m., Col. Potter. 4. Benj. Pierce, of 
the army, who d. at Boston, June 12, 1853. Gen. John McNeil died at Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 23, 1850, in the 66th year of his age. Mrs. McNeil d. March, 1858. 
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corpulency, and weighing in full health about 280 pounds. His form 
was erect; his step, firm and dignified ; his countenance, placid; his 
features exhibiting the play of his emotions; his dark eye, steady and 
lustrous ; in conversation, his natural smile pleasing and winning; in 
public address, his voice clear, well modulated, and distinct; and, 
when kindled with emotion, forcible and impressive. In familiar con- 
versation and on fit public occasions, he abounded in anecdotes, histo- 
rical reminiscences, and facetious sayings that rendered his company 
both agreeable and desirable. In his domestic and social relations, 
he was kind, courteous and obliging. When marching, in full uniform’ 
at the head of the Amoskeag Veterans, his majestic mien not only 
awakened admiration, but gave an impression of power and prowess, 
that almost inspired awe. 

II. Although educated for the law, yet his taste and early habits 
induced him to engage in literary and historical pursuits. Elected a 
member of the New-Hampshire Historical Society in 1841, he was 
chosen first vice-president in 1852, and president of the society in 
1855-57. In this relation he was active and useful. In 1851, he de- 
livered a learned and valuable discourse before the society on the abo- 
rigines of this country,” and at a subsequent period read an enter- 
taining essay on the Pennacook Indians. 

IlI.. A man of good judgment and careful observation, Mr. Potter, 
as editor of the Monthly Visitor, and other publications, rendered im- 
portant service for agriculture and manufactures, every department of 
domestic husbandry, and preéminently for the cause of education, 
which he advocated constantly and with much ability. His political 
opinions were very decided, and through life accorded with those of 
the democratic party. 

IV. But his taste led him chiefly into historical research. As an 
historian, possessed of extensive and valuable information relating to 
New-Hampshire, and which also he diffused with a ready and liberal 
pen, Mr. Potter could hardly be ranked second to any man in the 
State. 

1. Asa writer of local history. His History of Manchester, pub- 
lished by himself in 1856, containing 763 pages octavo, is a rich store- 
house of facts respecting the rise and growth of that thrifty, and 
now the most populous and enterprising city in New-Hampshire. 
Incorporated into it, also, is valuable information relative to the 
provincial history of the State, notices of public men, and events 
of general interest. The published address of Col. Potter, at the 
centennial celebration of the town of Manchester, October, 1851, 
is replete with facts and ancedotes, that well repay a perusal. 
His oration before the ‘‘ Amoskeag Veterans,’”’ February 22, 1855. 





1 The dress of the Veterans is:—hat, a three-cornered chapeau, trimmed with gold 
lace, gold eagle on one side and a black plume; coat, blue broadcloth, with buff facing, 
standing collar, and single breasted; vest, buff kerseymere, standing collar, and single 
breasted ; ruffled shirt; pants, biack velvet breeches, with knee buckles, and black worsted 
hose; boots, with buff leather tops, six inches wide; gun, musket and bayonet, cartridge 
box and belt of black patent-leather. 

2 After the address, Hon. Samuel D. Bell offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

** Resolved, That the thanks of this society be presented to the Hon. Chandler E. Potter, 
for his learned, ingenious and very interesting address delivered before them this evening, 
and that a copy thereof be requested for publication among its collections.” 
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is admirable for its fitness to the occasion, and is creditable to the 
author, both as a specimen of popular and eloquent address, and 
for its life-like sketches of heroic men. 

2. In Indian history, Col. Potter had no superior in New-Hamp- 
shire. The stories of Indians to which he had listened in boyhood 
captivated his imagination. He had heard all the old traditions about 
the fight on ‘‘ Sugar-ball plain,’? between the Mohawks and Penna- 
cooks ; had picked up arrows, bones and skulls of Indians ; had loca- 
ted, as he believed, the ‘‘ Old Fort ;’’ examined all the old fortified 
houses ; learnt the traditions about the ‘‘ Massacre’’ in 1746, and 
‘* Lovewell’s great fight ‘‘ at Pequakitt ; hence the Indian history of 
New-Hampshire was an inspiration to him. As proofs of his ability 
in this line, it must suffice to refer to details in his History of Man- 
chester, and to his biographical sketches in the Monthly Visitor, vols. 
xii. and xiii., of the famous chiefs Passaconnaway, Wonnalancet, Kan- 
camagus, Wattanummon; and to his articles in the same work on 
the language, manners, customs and religion of the Pennacooks. He 
contributed, on these subjects, to the valuable history of the N. A. 
Indians, by Col. Schoolcraft. 

3. But if he had no superior in Indian history, it must be conceded 
he had no equal in the military history of New-Hampshire.’ To write 
this latter history truthfully and creditably, it is necessary to have a 
taste and appreciation for the bold and heroic ; to be “‘ in communica- 
tion”’ of the spirit, at least, with soldiers in camp, and on the march ; in 
perils and in battle. Not only so, but he must go to the sources of 
information ; collect the details, the personnel, of every regiment, officer 
and soldier of note ; he must have before him the muster-roll of every 
company ; the journal of their campaigns, and then the official report 
of their successes or their defeats. The difficulty of acquiring 
such details, official and reliable, after the lapse of fifty or a hundred 
years, can be fully understood only by such as have undertaken the 
task. Col. Potter understood it. 

His Military History of New-Hampshire, his last and crowning work, 
is published as a part of Adjutant-General Head’s Reports, for 1866 
(vol. ii.), and for 1868. This military history, eminently to the credit 
of Mr. Potter, and redounding to the honor of the State, extends from 
the first settlements in the province, 1623, to the close of the war of 
1812—1815. In its details, it shows a minute acquaintance with the 
ancient province-records, and collateral histories of those times; the 
conflicts with the Indians in the settlements along the coast; the 
daring exploits of our men in the capture of Louisburg; the suffer- 
ings, endurance, victories and defeats, in the long ‘‘ seven year’s war” 
with the French and Indians; the revolutionary period ; and the war 
of 1812. The part which New-Hampshire took in these conflicts is 
exhibited with a detail, authenticity and accuracy, highly satisfactory. 
Col. Potter had gathered up old papers, letters, pay-rolls, rosters and 
journals of events relating to all these wars ; moreover, with singular 





1 There are or were other men in the State, distinguished for general knowledge of our 
history. The late Hon. Samuel D. Bell, chief justice, was probably more familiar with the 
civil and judicial history of New-Hampshire, than any other man. He had carefully exa- 
mined the old province-records, court-papers and town-records; made copious notes there- 
from; and written biographical sketches of prominent men, some of which are published. 
See vol. viii. Coll. N. H. Hist. Soc. We speak of Col. Potter, as having made the Indian 
and the military history a special study. 

Vou. XXIII. 6* 
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patience and perseverance of research, he had learned something of 
the history of almost every officer and soldier who, in any way, was 
distinguished in the wars of the aforesaid period. Hence, interwoven 
with his history, are special sketches of prominent men, in military 
and civil life, which are of great interest and value, and which com- 
mend this military history of New-Hampshire to the descendants of 
the heroes of former days. 

Thus every reader will be instructed and entertained by his biogra- 
phy of General John Stark, Count Rumford, Lt. Gov. John Went- 
worth, Gov. Benning Wentworth, Gov. John Wentworth, Hon. Samuel 
Blodgett, Gov. Benjamin Pierce, Hon. Richard H. Ayer, Gen. John 
McNeil, Gen. James Miller, and Hon. Levi Woodbury. 

Besides the above, drawn at length, we have shorter notices of 
brave officers and men, of whom the State has reason to be proud ; 
but whose names, residence, character and noble deeds were preserv- 
ed in family records and traditions, in local histories and on tomb- 
stones, rather than in public annals. 

Of this class of men were Capt. John Goffe of Bedford, Capt. or 
Gen. Nathaniel Folsom of Exeter, Capt. Alexander Todd of London- 
derry, Col. Timothy Beadle or Bedell of Haverhill, Col. Ebenezer 
Stevens of Kingston, Lt. Col. Isaac Wyman of Keene, Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Badger of Gilmanton, Col. James Reid of Fitzwilliam, Col. 
Thomas Stickney of Concord, Col. Ebenezer Webster of Salisbury 

the father of Daniel Webster), Col. Benjamin Bellows of Walpole, and 

ol. David Hobart of Plymouth, a name entitled to high honor for 
bravery in the battle of Bennington, but which was for a long time 
confused and lost in the name of Hubbard.’ Many other names of 
equal note are placed in honorable position, in Potter’s military history. 
Many thanks are his due! . 

Among unpublished works on which he had bestowed much atten- 
tion, was, we learn, a vindication of the ‘‘ Wheelwright deed ;’’ the 
validity of which he maintained against the objections of Savage, 
Farmer, and others. We think it highly important that this should be 
published, that the public may know the grounds on which his faith in 
the deed rested, and judge for themselves of their force. Mr. Potter 
had long cherished a desire, even a purpose, to publish a new edition 
of Belknap’s history of New-Hampshire,’ with notes, or an entire new 
history of the State, bringing it downto a more recent period. But 
his labors were suddenly closed. The fruits of them will long remain 
to his honor and the advantage of posterity. 

The death of Col. Potter,* occurring within less than a week after the 
decease of the late chief justice, the Hon. Samuel D. Bell, another 
honored member of the New-Hampshire Historical Society, is the 
more felt as a public loss, and the more admonitory to surviving 
members, to be diligent in service, for the benefit of the present, and 
of generations that are to come after us. 





1 See Farmer’s Belknap, p. 374. 

2 He had prepared the first, and nearly completed the second volume of a new edition of 
this history. We trust it may soon be given to the public.—Ep. 

3 Col. Potter became a corresponding member of the New-England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, March 24, 1855.—Eb. 
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THE CHARTER OF NORWICH, VERMONT, WITH BRIEF 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 


[Communicated by the Rev. Epmunp F. Starter, A.M., of Boston.] 


Tue towns in the State of Vermont, chartered by Governor Ben- 
ning Wentworth, are known as the New-Hampshire Grants, The 
boundary between the colony of Massachusetts-Bay and the province 
of New-Hampshire, which had long been in controversy, was settled 
by a decision of the king in council in 1740, and gave to the province 
of New-Humpshire a large area of territory hitherto conceded by all 
parties to belong to the former, and the boundary then fixed is the 
same that exists between the States of Massachusetts and New-Hamp- 
shire at the present time. After this line had been established, New- 
Hampshire claimed as her western boundary a line running from the 
western border of Massachusetts to the southern point of Lake Cham- 
plain, at a distance twenty miles east of the Hudson river. After the 
close of the war between France and England in 1748, it became 
practicable for New-Hampshire to extend her border settlements. 
Accordingly on the 3d of January, 1749, Governor Benning Went- 
worth issued his first grant of a township within the limits of the pre- 
sent State of Vermont, which he called Bennington, in obvious allu- 
sion to his own name. 

From the issue of this charter a controversy between New-York 
and New-Hampshire immediately arose relating to their boundary 
line, the former claiming to the Connecticut river, while the lat- 
ter persistingly demanded a line twenty miles east of the Hudson. 
The contest was carried on by correspondence, proclamation and coun- 
ter-proclamation, and finally by appeal to the king in council. On 
the 20th of July, 1764, a decision was rendered constituting the 
‘‘ western banks of the river Connecticut from where it enters the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay, as far north as the forty-fifth 
degree of northern latitude, to be the boundary line between the said 
two Provinces of New Hampshire and New York.” After a feeble 
remonstrance, New-Hampshire withdrew from the contest and yielded 
her claim. But the struggle was yet to come. In the mean time, 
while the controversy was going forward, Governor Wentworth had 
vigorously pushed the work of granting new townships, and when 
the order in council was received by him, the number of townships 
granted had reached a hundred and twenty-eight; a large body of set- 
tlers had established themselves on the territory in question, claiming 
under the grants of the royal governor of New-Hampshire ; forests had 
been felled, houses had been erected, and by the cultivation of the soil 
the settlers had greatly enhanced the value of their property. It was 
a matter of comparatively small moment to them, whatever might 
have been their preference, whether their territory belonged to the 
one province or the other, provided their rights of property were held 
sacred and undisturbed. 

But in the mean time the governors of New-York had granted the 
lands to other parties which had already been granted by the governor 
of New-Hampshire, and had adopted the extraordinary policy of re- 
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garding the rights of the New-Hampshire settlers as null and void 
notwithstanding they held under a royal charter, and had made known 
his purpose to dispossess them of their lands, or require them to re- 
purchase them of his New-York grantees. But the honest and hardy 
pioneers of the Green-Mountains, bringing from their homes in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New-Hampshire a large degree of enter- 
prise, energy and determination, did not for a moment entertain the 
thought of yielding to this unreasonable demand. Remonstrances 
against the conduct of New-York were laid befure the king in coun- 
cil, and an order was issued, in peremptory terms, requiring the gov- 
ernor of New-York to make no more grants till his Majesty’s further 
pleasure should be known. But little.heed was given to the orders 
of the king in council. Grants were still made, writs of ejectment 
were issued, sheriffs and surveyors appeared on the grants. But they 
were not permitted to accomplish their purpose. The settlers assem- 
bled in arms, and though no collisions took place, the agents of New- 
York justly regarding ‘‘ discretion as the better part of valor,’’ made 
a hasty retreat to Albany without executing their orders. From this 
time the inhabitants of the grants may be regarded as an independent 
people. After the war of the American revolution broke out, they be- 
gan to act in convention, and continued so to do, encountering un- 
ceasing opposition on the part of New-York, until by act of the Con- 
gress they were admitted, on the 4th of March, 1791, under the name 
of Vermont, as one of the United States of America. For a full state- 
ment of this whole controversy, of engrossing interest to the student 
of our colonial history, an outline of which we have very imper- 
fectly sketched, we refer the reader to the able and exhaustive work, 
by the Hon. Hiland Hall, entitled ‘‘The Early History of Vermont,” 
just from the press of Mr. Joel Munsell. 

The charters issued by Gov. Benning Wentworth of towns in the 
‘Grants,’ were all alike, being filled up from printed blanks, varying 
only in title, boundaries, the number of acres covered, and the names 
of the grantees. We have copied, and present here, the charter of 
Norwich, which may serve as a type of the whole. The ¢alics indi- 
cate the words that were written into the printed form. It will be 
noticed that among the reservations for religious and educational pur- 
poses, the governor himself was to receive 500 acres to his own per- 
sonal right. And this reservation for himself he made in all the grants. 
The propriety of this proceeding might at first blush be properly 
questioned, and perhaps in other circumstances it would have been 
wrong. But if he bore his part of the burdens, the taxes levied for 
the construction of roads and other necessary expenditures, his inte- 
rest and influence in facilitating settlements may have been of great 
value to the grantees, and would go far to compensate for the appa- 
rent selfishness in taking such a generous moiety of what he seemed 
to be officially giving to others. 

The grantees of the township of Norwich, whose names are attached 
to the original charter, and which we here insert, were mostly from 
Mansfield, Conn., and towns adjacent, with the exception of a few 
which we recognize as being from Portsmouth, N. H., and its vicinity. 

The town was organized as provided in the charter, at a mecting 
held on the 26th of August, 1761, at the house of Mr. Wm. Water- 
man, in Mansfield, Conn., and what is commonly called the ‘“‘ March 
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meeting ’’ continued to be held at the same place until 1768, at which 
a full board of town officers was annually elected. 

But the proprietors held meetings of the corporators from time to 
time to take measures for the speedy settlement of the town, for divid- 
ing their lands, and raising money for current expenses. The records 
of these proceedings were transcribed by the writer a few years since, 
for preservation, the leaves on which they were written having fallen 
from their binding, and being generally in a state of dissolution. 

As it is hardly probable that many of the ‘‘ corporation-records ”’ of 
any of the towns are preserved, we give below the proceedings of the 
first meeting of the proprietors of Norwich, as indicating the first 
steps usually taken at that time for the settlement of a new town: 


‘ At a meeting of ye proprietors of Norwich in New Hampshire on 
Wednesday ye 26" day of August, A.D. 1761, sd meeting at the 

. dwelling house of Mr W™ Waterman, innholder in Mansfield in 
ye Colony of Connecticut. 

. Eleazer Wales was chosen Moderator of s* meeting. 

. Eleazer Wales was made choice of for proprietors clerk. 

. Voted that Mr. Sam! West, Capt. Abner Barker and Mr. Andrew 
Crocker should be proprietors Committee ye current year. 

. Elisha Carpenter was chosen collector for the said proprietors, and 

. Samuel Slafter chose Treasurer. 

. Samuel West, Capt. Abner Barker and Andrew Crocker were made 
choice of for assessors for s* proprietors. 

. Voted that ye proprietors Committee should have power to call 
proprietors meeting for ye future by inserting ye time and place 
of s‘ meeting with ye business to be transacted or done in ye 
Boston Gazette three weeks successively before ye s‘ meeting. 

8. Voted that Capt. Abner Barker, Andrew Crocker, Adoniram Grant, 

Solomon Wales and Amos Fellows be a Committee to allot some 
of ye land in ye Township of Norwich as soon as may be. 

9. Voted that ye Committee should allot to each proprietor an equal 

share of ye interval lying on ye river. 

10. Voted that in ye regard to ye number of acres in ye shares of ye 

second division it shall be left discretionary with ye Committee. 

11. Voted that each proprietor should forthwith pay to ye Treasurer 

ye sum of ten shillings for to defray ye Committees charge in all 
matters of said land. 

12. Voted that proprietors meeting should be held at Mr. William 

Waterman’s ye current year. 

13. Voted that said Committee should lay out ye one-acre lot accord- 

ing to ye direction of ye grant.” 


The spelling of the name in the charter with an h, following the w, 
we presume to have been a lapsus penne. It does not appear to have 
been followed even in the organization of the town. 

Only a few of the grantees became actual settlers. Many conveyed 
their rights to their children, or sold them to others. Perhaps more 
would have become actual settlers had not their rights been called in 
question by the claims put forth by New-York. Hezekiah Johnson, 
a descendant of the renowned Capt. Edward Johnson of Woburn, was 
from Mansfield; he became a settler and was a leading citizen for 
many years ; he presented to the town the cemetery at the mouth of 
Ompompanoosuc river. Jacob Fenton, of Mansfield, came for the pur- 
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pose of settling, but died on the 15 July, 1763, and was the first white 
man who died within the township: from him is lineally descended 
the Hon. Reuben-Eaton Fenton, the present governor of New-York. 
From Samuel Slafter, the first treasurer of the proprietors, is descend- 
ed the Hon. David G. Slafter, of Worth, Mich., the Hon. Judge Jew- 
ett, of Niles, Mich., as also John G. Saxe, LL.D., and the Hon. Abra- 
ham B. Gardner, of Bennington, late Lieut.-Governor of Vermont. 
Mr. S. conveyed his rights to his son, who became a settler in 1763, 
and was prominent in the affairs of the town for more than forty years. 
Adoniram Grant was of Coventry, Ct.; from his brother is line- 
ally descended Gen. Ulysses-Simpson Grant, the President-elect of 
the United States. (See ‘‘ Grant Family,” ante, vol. xxi.) 

The tax of ‘‘ one ear of Indian corn annually,”’ to be paid on the 25th 
of December, perhaps as a Christmas present to the governor, we 
presume was never ‘‘lawfully demanded.’”’ The ‘“ proclamation, 
money ”’ was of course never paid, as New-Hampshire had yielded 
her claim to the ‘‘ territory of the Grants’ before it became due. 


Norwhich. CHARTER. 


eeexces Province of New-Hampshire. 


George the Third By the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 


To all Persons to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting. 

Know ye, that We of our special grace, certain knowledge and 
mere motion, for the due encouragement of settling a new plantation 
within our said Province, by and with the advice of our trusty and 
well-beloved Benning Wentworth; Esq., our Governor and Commander 
in Chief of our said Province of New-Hampshire, in New-England, 
and of our council of said Province, Have upon the conditions and 
reservations herein after made, given and granted, and by these pre- 
sents, for us, our heirs and successors, do give and grant in equal 
shares, unto our loving subjects, inhabitants of our said Province of 
New-Hampshire and our other Governments, and to their heirs and 
assigns forever, whose names are entered in this Grant, to be divided 
to and amongst them into Sixty nine equal shares, all that tract or 
parcel of land situate, lying and being within our said Province of 
New-Hampshire, containing by admeasurement, Twenty three Thou- 
sand acres, which tract is to contain Siz miles square, and no more, 
out of which an allowance is to be made for high-ways and unimprove- 
able lands by rocks, ponds, mountains and rivers, one thousand and 
forty acres free, according to a plan and survey thereof, made by our 
said Governor’s order, and returned into the Secretary’s office, and 
hereunto annexed, butted and bounded as follows, viz.—Beginning at 
a Hemlock tree marked with the figures 5 & Six that stand on the bank 
of Connecticut River just at the head of white River falls and is opposite 
to the North-west corner of Lebanon from thence North Sixty Degrees 
West six miles, from thence North forty five degrees East six miles from 
thence South Sixty degrees East seven miles to an Elm tree marked with 
the figures 6 & 7 from thence down the river to the first bounds mentioned. 
And that the same be and hereby is incorporated into a Township by 
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the name of Norwhich And the inhabitants that do or shall hereaf- 
ter inhabit the said Township, are hereby declared to be enfranchised 
with and entitled to all and every the privileges and immunities that 
other towns within our Province by law exercise and enjoy: And fur- 
ther, that the said Town as soon as there shall be fifty families resi- 
dent and settled thereon, shall have the liberty of holding two Fairs, 
one of which shall be on the and the other on the annually, 
which Fairs are not to continue longer than the respective fol- 
lowing the said and that as soon as the said Town shall con- 
sist of fifty families, a market may be opened and kept one or more 
days in each week, as may be thought most advantageous to the in- 
habitants. Also, that the first meeting for the choice of Town officers, 
agreeable to the laws of our said Province, shall be held on the last 
Wednesday of August next which said meeting shall be notified by Mr. 
Eleazer Wales who is hereby also appointed the Moderator of the said 
meeting, which he is to notify and govern agreeably to the laws and 
customs of said Province and the annual meeting forever hereafter 
for the choice of such officers for the said Town shall be on the Second 
Tuesday of March annually, to Have and to Hold the said tract of 
land as above expressed, together with all privileges and appurte- 
nances, to them and their respective heirs and assigns forever, upon 
the following conditions, viz— 

lst, That every Grantee his heirs and assigns shall plant and culti- 
vate five acres of land within the term of five years for every fifty 
acres contained in his or their share or proportion of land in said 
Township, and continue to improve and settle the same by additional 
cultivation, on penalty of the forfeiture of his grant or share in the 
said Township, and of its reverting to us, our heirs and successors, 
to be by us or them regranted to such of our subjects as shall effectu- 
ally settle and cultivate the same. 

2d, That all white and other pine trees within the said Township, 
fit for masting our Royal Navy, be carefully preserved for that use, 
and none to be cut or felled without our special license for so doing 
first had and obtained, upon the penalty of the forfeiture of the right 
of such grantee, his heirs and assigns, to us, our heirs and successors 
as well as being subject to the penalty of any act or acts of parlia- 
ment that now are, or hereafter shall be enacted. 

3. That before any division of the land be made to and among the 
Grantees, a tract of land as near the centre of the said Township as 
the land will admit of, shall be reserved and marked out for Town 
Lots, one of which shall be allotted to each Grantee of the contents of 
one acre. 

4, Yielding and paying therefor to us, our heirs and successors for 
the space of ten years, to be computed from the date hereof, the rent 
of one ear of Indian corn only, on the twenty fifth day of December 
annually, if lawfully demanded, the first payment to be made on the 
25" of Dec™ 1762. 

5. Every proprietor, settler or inhabitant, shall yield and pay unto 
us, our heirs and successors yearly, and every year forever, from and 
after the expiration of ten years, from the above-said twenty fifth day 
of December namely, on the twenty fifth day of December which will be 
in the year of our Lord 1772—one shilling proclamation money for 
every hundred acres he so owns, settles or possesses, and so in pro- 
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portion for a greater or lesser tract of the said land: which money 
shall be paid by the respective persons above-said, their heirs or as- 
signs, in our Council Chamber in Portsmouth, or to such Officer or 
Officers as shall be appointed to receive the same; and this to be in 
lieu of all other rents and services whatever. 

In Testimony whereof, We have caused the Seal of our said Province 
to be hereunto affixed. 


Witness Benning Wentworth, Esq. our Governor and Commander in 
Chief of our said: Province the fourth day of July in the year of our 
LORD CHRIST, One Thousand, Seven Hundred and Sixty one and in 
the First year of our Reign. 


By his Excellency’s Command, B. WENTWORTH. 


With advice of Council, 
Theodore Atkinson, Secy. Province of New-Hamp” July 5. 1761 

Recorded according the original 
Charter under the Province Seal. 


Attest Theodore Atkinson, Sec’. 


The names of the Grantees of Norwhich. 


Eleaz" Wales 
Daniel Welch 
Abner Barker 
Ebenez™ Wales 
Ebenez™ Heath 
William Johnson ye 34 
Gideon Noble 
James West 
Daniel Baldwin 
Calvin Topliff 
Samuel Johnson 
Elisha Wales 
Seth Wales 
Amos Fellows 
Jedidiah Brinton 
John Fowler 
Nathan Strong 
Robert Turner 
William Johnson 
Samuel Root 
Solomon Wales 


One whole share for the Society for propagating the Gospel in for- 
eign parts. One whole share for a Glebe for the Church of England 
as by law established, one share for the first settled Minister. One 
share for the benefit of a school in said Town. His Excellency Ben- 
ning Wentworth Esq. five hundred acres to be laid out as marked in 
the plan B W and is to be accounted two of the within shares. 


Province of New Hampshire July 5" 1761. Recorded from the 
back of the original Charter of Norwhich under the Province Seal. 
Attest' Theodore Atkinson, Sec” 


Joseph Blanchard 
Josiah Root 
Adoniram Grant 
George Swain 
Samuel Root Jun’ 
Benj* Jennings 
Moses Holmes 
Benj* Sheapard 
Elisha Carpenter 
Lemuel Holmes 
Abner Barker Jr 
Natha" Herriman 
Samuel Long 
Ebenez’ Smith 
John Johnson 
Thomas Welch 
Joseph [illegible] 
Samuel Cobb 
Judah Heath 
James Russell 
Hezekiah Johnson 


Jonathan Hatch 

Samuel Slafter 

Benj* Whitney 

James Bicknall 

Jacob Fenton 

Moses Barnard 

Eleaz* West 

Andrew Crocker 

Eliphas Hunt 

Stephen Palmer 

Eleaz’ Warner 

Abijah Learned 

The Hon. Theod’ At- 
kinson Esq. 

Richard Wibird Esq. 

Henry Sherburne Esq. 

Mr. Andrew Clarkson 

Clement March Esq ' 

John Shackford 

Mesheck Weare Esq 

Rev. M' Samuel Haven 

& Peter Gilman Esq. 
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A SKETCH OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
[Communicated by Joun H. SuEPpaRD, A.M., Lib. N. E. Hist.-Gen. Socicty.] 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Next to St. Paul’s Cathedral, with its lofty and stupendous dome, 
and to Westminster Abbey the mausoleum of the kings and renowned 
men of England, no object is more interesting to an American tourist, 
than the Brimtss Museum. Some account, therefore, of thig, noble 
institution may deserve a place in the Register. 

From a bequest of Sir Hans Sloane, a physician, eminent naturalist 
and ex-president of the Royal Society, who died in 1753, at 93 years 
of age, the origin of the British Museum commences. He bequeathed 
to parliament his great collection of antiquities and manuscripts, 
together with his library of 50,000 volumes, which cost him £50,000, 
on condition that £20,000 should be paid to his family. Parliament 
fulfilled this provision of his will, passed an Act and incorporated the 
founders of the Museum by the name of the ‘‘ Trustees of the British 
Museum,”’ under the supervision of the nation. This was in 1753. 
Next year the trustees purchased the Montague-House, on Great 
North-Russell street, of the Earl of Halifax, for £10,500, and January 
15th, 1759, opened the Museum to the public. 

At this time the contents of the Museum were the Sloane bequest, 
the Harleian collection, and the Cottonian library. The departments 
were only three—Printed Books, MSS. and Natural History. George 
IIJ., in 1801, made them a donation of his Egyptian antiquities. Prints 
and drawings, medals and coins, the Hamilton and Townley antiquities, 
and the priceless collection of the Elgin marbles, either by gift or pur- 
chase were successively added to the catalogue of treasures, as years 
went on. In 1828, the library of George II1., of 80,000 volumes, was 
given to the society by George IV., and, in 1827, Sir Joseph Banks 
bequeathed to them his botanical collection and library of 16,000 
volumes. 

The books were counted in 1838, and officially declared as amount- 
ing to 235,000 printed volumes. More room and conveniences became 
necessary as new departments were constituted. | Montague- 
House, which was a brick building, was too small; and parts of it 

were taken down and large additions made in their place; and yet 
there was not room for the continual accessions. 
Parliament seeing the — of a larger and more enduring edi- 
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fice, granted a lottery to raise £300,000 for that purpose, and in 1845 
Montague-House was entirely removed. New buildings of hand- 
some stone, the present spacious structure, were erected. They cov- 
ered 48,000 superficial feet of ground, and between the two wings 
there was a quadrangle of 2000 feet. The whole edifice nearly occu- 
pies the original square between Montague and Gower streets. There 
are 44 Ionic columns belonging to the massive portico and projecting 
wings. A court yard, forming a wide recess from the street, ex- 
tends in front of the whole building, and is enclosed by a railing or 
open iron fence 10 or 12 feet high, with central and side gates, 
where a porter in his lodge attends on visitors. 

Tue Reaptne Room is a work of great taste and architectural ex- 
cellence, and is a model of all such apartments for the reading 
world. It cost £150,000, and is an honor to the ingenious designer, 
Mr. Panizzi, then principal librarian ; to Sir Sydney Smirke the super- 
intendent ; and to the great nation which supplied the means. It is 
difficult to give a tolerable description of this room in our limited space. 

Imagine an immense. circular apartment with a dome of 140 feet in 
diameter and 106 feet in height; that is, only 2 feet less than the 
Pantheon at Rome, and 6 less than St. Paul’s Cathedral in London ; 
arranged in concentric circles; the librarian and his assistants at 
their “Pesks in the centre ; 300 readers at 35 tables which radiate 
from the centre to the ultimate circle, bordering on a space, where 
a line of book cases in the sides, each 8 feet high—sufficient if 
elongated to measure three miles—is supplied with 20,000 volumes of 
books ; and moreover the whole apartment lighted in every direc- 
tion by 20 large windows in the concave above—and one may form 
some idea of this magnificent reading room. And yet it would be but 
a meagre outline of its form and beauty ; for to be appreciated it must 
be seen. 

The reading room, which 
was finished in 1857, lies in 
a quadrangle, in which an 
external space of 27 to 30 
feet is allowed to give light 
and air to the surrounding 
buildings. |The principal 
material is iron, of which 
2000 tons were used. The 
roof of the dome is covered 
with copper, and there is a 
gallery around its base, to 
prevent danger from avalan- 
ches of snow. Itis divided 
into 20 compartments, ele- 
gantly gilded and embellish- 
ed; in each of which there is 
a “‘circular-headed window” 
27 feet high and 12 wide . DIAGRAM OF THE READING Room. 
‘each window with 3 panels above ; the central one being medalion- 
shaped,’’ and richly decorated ; a sky-blue being the prominent color. 
There were 60,000 superficial feet of glass used in their construction. 
The floor is covered with kamptulion, and opposite to the entraiice is 
a passage to the royal library. 
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The frame-work of each table is iron, and beneath it there is a tubu- 
lar foot-rail to convey currents of warm water in cold weather. Each 
reader has a space of 4 feet and 3 inches, and between every two 
there is a fixed inkstand ; 8 tables are 34 feet long, and accommodate 
16 persons, 8 on a side; 9 are 30 feet long, for 14 readers, 7 on each 
side ; two are 30 feet long, 8 each, 7 on one side and one on the other for 
ladies ; there are’16 others, 6 feet long, for 2 each. The whole will seat 
300 readers. Shelves have been set in the sides for 80,000 volumes ; 
though only 20,000 are now deposited there, consisting of standard 
works and books of reference, which each reader is at liberty to take 
down for his use in the room. The access to the cases in the galleries 
is made easy by convenient steps ; but the books from the royal libra- 
ry must be obtained by tickets on white paper, and manuscripts by 
tickets on red paper. The reading room is accessible to all per- 
sons over 18 years of age on proper recommendation; and there 
is great liberality and courteousness shown to strangers. 

The departments of the arts and sciences, at first restricted 
to three, as already remarked, were now successively increased, 
and in 1860 they were divided into eleven: 1. Printed Books; 2. 
Manuscripts ; 3. Oriental Antiquities ; 4. British and Medieval Anti- 
quities and Ethnography ; 5. Greek and Roman Antiquities ; 6. Coins 
and Medals; 7. Botany; 8. Prints and Drawings; 9. Zodlogy ; 10. 
Paleontology ; and 11. Mineralogy. Some idea of the location, value 
and vast accumulation of specimens under each of these heads may 
be formed, though very imperfectly, from the great number of apart- 
ments which they fill on the ground floor and upper story. The 
writer of this article, in a visit to the British Museum last sum- 
mer, counted fifty-two saloons, which he passed through, besides sev- 
eral galleries and rooms. The royal library, manuscript and Gren- 
ville apartments were not included. 

Every part in this institution is arranged and conducted on a 
magnificent scale. We were first admitted into an entrance hall, very 
spacious, with a handsome marble floor. On the western side, there 
is a grand flight of marble stairs to the rooms above, and near it and 
opposite to the entrance a passage through a corridor to the reading 
room. On the eastern side, a door opens on a splendid library of 
20,240 volumes, a donation, in 1847, from the Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
which cost him £54,000. His bust ‘s in a recess of the room, and in 
another part are statues of Shakspeare and Sir Joseph Banks. 

The ground floor, on the western side, is appropriated to antiquities, 
of which the Egyptian are the most ancient. A reference to the 
rooms they fill, may show how vast is the multitude of specimens. 
Take, for instance, the department of zojlogy. The collections under 
this head fill two saloons, and five galleries of four rooms each. They 
are on the upper floor, where beasts, birds, reptiles and fishes, shells, 
corals, insects, &c., classified and arranged with great skill and care, 
occupy 372 cases and 83 tables ; beginning with the giraffe and ending, 
in the fourth room of the fifth gallery, with the shark: and there you 
may see the head of a huge gorilla, with its skeleton six feet high; 
and the foot of a dodo—a species now extinct, and supposed by many 
to be fabulous. 

Again, go with me to the repository of Egyptian antiquities, which 
with sculptures, tablets, and architectural remains, fill more than 21 
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saloons on the ground floor, and a suite of rooms on the upper floor. 
This collection, containing 6000 objects, is said to be the finest in Europe. 
Among them are two lions of red granite, perfect models; a sphinx ; 
a colossal head of Rameses II., nine feet high; the stone sarcophagus 
of King Nectanebo I., B. C. 369; several ancient mummies; and the 
famous Rosetta Stone, with inscriptions in three characters, hiero- 
glyphic, demotic and Greek, by the deciphering of which Dr. Young 
discovered a clue to the labyrinth of the Egyptian language. This 
stone of black basalt is three feet long, two feet five inches broad, and 
from ten to twelve thick. 

The Elgin marbles are deposited in rooms 15 and 16; and perhaps 
there are few objects among all the antiquities more striking and valu- 
able. They are pronounced to have been, beyond doubt, the-work of 
Phideas. These precious marbles were procured by Lord Elgin, when 
he was ambassador at the Porte, and they are known by his rame. 
The largest part of them was taken from the Parthenon on the Acro- 
polis of Athens. Among them is a fine sculpture of the horses in the 
frieze of that temple, of which Flaxman said in glowing colors, ‘‘ They 
appear to live and move, to roll their eyes, to gallop, prance and cur- 
vet.’”’ Much blame and some obloquy have been cast upon Lord Elgin 
for carrying away such splendid relics of sculpture from Athens. But 
why? Greece, then poor and oppressed, had neither the taste to ap- 
preciate nor the strength to protect the specimens of her ancestral 
glory from the depredation of barbarians. And surely they would be 
more secure and honored in an institution which may endure for ages. 

The Assyrian galleries, of three long rooms, contain sculptures and 
monuments from Nineveh, excavated by Mr. Layard and Col. Rawlin- 
son in 1853—55: such as the winged bull and winged lion, and the 
Nimrod obelisk covered with inscriptions. Then there is a collection 
of minerals of exceeding value, filling four rooms, and of fossils in six 
rooms, where are seen the mastodon, the icthyosaurus thirty feet long, 
and other geological monsters, which led the late learned Prof. B. Sil- 
liman to remark, ‘‘ The collection in the British museum is appalling.” 
Then come the Etruscan vases and the wonderful Portland vase, found 
in a sepulchral chamber in Rome; and the two botanical rooms, and 
the coins and ancient medals in the numismatic apartments. 

Let us now go down stairs and take a bird’s-eye view of the royal 
library, where on shelves, arranged in alcoves, may be seen a vast 
collection of printed books, ancient and modern; many of them in 
elegant editions, classified and distributed in the most convenient 
manner. The number of printed books, as stated by J. Winter Jones, 
Esq., librarian, was, April 10, 1862, 660,000; and as he observed there 
was an annual increase of 35,000, there must be at this period 900,000 
volumes. Among them are several American books; indeed, no 
library in Europe contains so many of our own productions. 

We then passed into the adjoining saloon, where in addition to a 
long row of shelves filled with books, there are, on each side of the 
room, fourteen handsome cases with glass covers, which contain the 
earliest printed books known. Among them is the Mazarine Bible, the 
first printed book known, so called from Cardinal Mazarin, in whose 
library it was found. It isin Latin, on vellum. Bibles, various clas- 
sics, the writings of Boethius, sumptuous printing, illuminations (case 
III. ), and samples of block-books, printed only on one leaf, were the first 
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fruits of the Press. Next we find books with autographs: for in- 
stance, those of Lord Bacon, Calvin, Cecil, Ben Jonson, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Luther, Milton and others, in case XII. ; then literary curiosities : 
as a letter of Columbus on his discoveries ; the first printed version of 
the Scriptures in England ; a great Bible on vellum ; Queen Elizabeth’s 
liturgy and prayer-book; a pack of cards representing the Spanish 
Armada ; and many others in case XIII.; in case XIV., early speci- 
mens of binding: some with cameos in their covers, some in silver 
chased, and some in gold richly ornamented. There is also the 
‘Durham book,” and the Gospel in Latin of the seventh century, 
charmingly illuminated. 

In seven frames there are numerous autographs and manuscripts : 
such as a deed of Shakspeare, ‘‘ Magna Charta,”’ the Koran ; and on 
the tables a great variety of royal seals. Add to these an immense 
number of drawings and paintings by celebrated artists, distributed 
in different rooms ; in one of which there is a rich portrait gallery. 
The manuscripts exceed 30,000 in number. A nocturnal guard of six- 
pre soldiers protects these buildings, which cost a million of pounds 
sterling. . 

Such is a brief sketch of the British Museum. 


HINTS TO GENEALOGISTS, DERIVED FROM ENGLISH LOCAL 
NOMENCLATURE. ° 


Continued from vol. xxii. p. 28. ° 
[Communicated by W1111AM WorTHINGTON Fow er, Esq., of Durham, Conn.] 


Tr has already been remarked, that hereditary surnames can hardly 
be said to have been settled among the middle and lower classes of 
England before the era of the Reformation. The connection between 
the assumption of surnames and the tenure of landed estates is obvious. 
It should be noted that the number of landholders was vastly greater 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. than during the reign of 
Henry VI. To recount the various causes which wrought these 
changes in the tenure of landed property would be to write the history 
of England from the accession of Edward IV. to that of Charles I. 
We have to inquire how those great middle and (so to speak) sub- 
middle classes arose out of which was largely evolved the Puritan 
element. 

Let us commence with the reign of Edward IV. 

A large proportion of the wealthy nobles had espoused the cause of 
the House of Lancaster. The partizans of the House of York, on the 
other hand, were the liberals of that period. The success of this 
faction involved the ruin of the Lancastrian nobility, whose estates 
were sequestrated and parcelled out among those who wore the white 
rose, the followers of the House of York. That astute prince, Henry 
VII., found it for his interest to pursue a systematic policy which 
elevated the commons while it weakened the nobles. The dissolution 
of the religious houses, by Henry VIII., created thousands of land- 
holders, by the division and distribution of the broad domain of the 
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church. Add to this, the influence of an increasing commerce and a 
larger supply of the precious metals, with their consequent effect in 
the stimulation of the useful arts. The guilds of the merchants and 
of the different trades grew in wealth; the old Anglo-Saxon love of 
the soil asserted itself, and so these prosperous merchants and trades- 
men sought to acquire land. Land gave to its owners consideration, 
and a local habitation, if not a name, to families. It has been said, 
that an Englishman aims at the possession of land as naturally as a 
web-footed bird takes to the water. 

Thus it happened (without dwelling upon other causes which aided 
to produce the result) that there arose gradually for more than a cen- 
tury and a half a great middle class, a large portion of which held 
real estate by some tenure, whether freehold, copyhold, or leasehold : 
a class penetrated with a love of practical freedom, and already 
shadowing forth those fair ideas of social, civil and religious liberty 
which afterwards bore such fruit in the seventeenth century. The 
smaller gentry, of the period extending from 1560 to 1590, possessing 
estates ranging from £10 to £200 per annum, were largely adherents 
of the reformed religion if not actually Puritans, and among this class 
Queen Elizabeth found some of her staunchest supporters, when the 
shadow of the Armada darkened the shores of England. It required 
the repressions and antagonisms of succeeding reigns to develop fully 
that class which preferred the wilderness of America, with religious 
freedom, to the land of their nativity and religious intolerance. 

In connection with the evolution of the Puritan class, it should be 
noted that a large proportion of English families, bearing the same 
surnames borne by the New-England immigrants, trace their pedigrees 
no further back than the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. In 
many cases these surnames became fixed when their possessors’ habi- 
tations became fixed. 

The subject of local surnames, genealogically considered, opens 
vistas which years of investigation would fail to explore. The soil of 
England has been a tablet on which successive races have written 
their names for two thousand years. The Roman conquerors wrote 
their names on the sites of their military towns and stations. The 
Angles, the Saxons and the Jutes wiped out the old British or Keltic 
names and wrote their own in place of them. The Cornish and the 
Welch, however, resisted these erasures, and clung with fond tenacity 
to their ancient local names. The Danes in the north-eastern counties, 
and the Norwegians in the north-western counties, duripg their 
brief rule, stamped and burned, as it were, into the soil theif peculiar 
nomenclature, which eight centuries have failed to obliterate. The 
Norman named his castles and his barons, but left the local names of 
the peoples he subjugated: Saxon, Kelt, and Dane. 

In submitting some of the more salient points of our theme, we 
have in view some general classification of English local family-sur- 
names, such as were borne by the early colonists of New-England, 
and many of which are still borne by their descendants in all parts of 
our country. In our endeavor to approximate towards such a classi- 
fication we are met, at the outset, by difficulties arising from what we 
may term the fluency of local names, i. e. the wandering of names 
away from the places to which they were first attached, and their 
being affixed to other localities. This, by multiplying exceptions to 
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proposed rules, creates at first sight an apparent contradiction and 
confusion ; but, on a closer scrutiny, we find a certain order arising 
out of the chaos. After consultation of ancient maps and records, the 
original local names and their first family-namesakes seem to separate 
themselves into divisions more or less compact. Ethnology in Eng- 
land guides us in our search. The places where the Kelts, Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes and Norwegians once held sway, present each 
a distinct class, not only of place-names but of family-surnames, 
adopted by progenitors, whose descendants are now scattered wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. 

The local surnames of New-England, then, may be divided, accord- 
ing to their derivation, into Keltic, Anglian, Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian. This division may also apply to the districts where these 
several classes of names prevailed. It is agreed among philologists 
that there were differences between the language spoken by the 
Saxons, who came from the region about the Elbe in Germany, and 
occupied the south of England, and that spoken by the Angles who 
came from the southern part of Denmark, and occupied the north of 
England. The local names in these several districts reflect these 
differences. 

The historical area occupied by the Saxons was south of a line 
drawn from the northern boundary of Essex to the northern boundary of 
Gloucéstershire ; that occupied by the Angles was north of that line. 
The Saxon names are graduated into the Anglian and Scandinavian 
names which prevailed in the north, just as these latter names were 
graduated from Chester, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire, into the names 
of the midland and southern counties. Draw a line. from Lynn, in 
Norfolk, to the northern boundary of Gloucester, and you will find 
south of that line a considerable, and, in most cases, a large majority 
of such names as the following, viz.: those terminating in ham, as in 
Burnham; in stead, as in Olmstead; den, as in Tilden; comb (a 
Saxon and Keltic word), as in Holcomb ; way, as in Ridgway; bridge, 
as in Oxenbridge; field, as in Chatfield ; hurst, as in Parkhurst. 

Of names terminating in ford, well, and bury, it may be generally 
stated that they are much more numerous south of the Humber; north 
of its estuary, ford becomes forth, as in Hosforth; and bury becomes 
borough, as in Scarborough. Where the termination, borough, occurs 
south of the Humber, it is generally in some one of those counties 
once occupied by the Danes, or often visited by them. 

North of the line drawn from Lynn to Gloucestershire the names 
terminating as follows are most numerous, viz.: those ending in ton, 
as in Colton; in ley, asin Brinley; in croft, asin Bancroft; in worth, as 
in Leavenworth; in dyke and in dish, as in Gilberdyke and Standish ; 
in head, as in Hollingshead; in sall, as in Ingersall; in stall, as in 
Saltonstall ; in ey and sey, as in Burdsey; in grave, as in Whitgrave ; in 
more, as in Whitmore. 

To the local names prevailing south of that line let us give the name 
of Saxon, and to those prevailing north of that line the name of Anglian. 

The military occupation of England by the Romans left few traces 
of any distinct system of local nomenclature. A map representing 
this occupation will show a net-work of roads along which, like beads, 
are strung towns and camps. Names terminating in casfer, from the 
Latin castra, i.e. camps, as in Chester, Chichester, Rochester, Lan- 
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caster, Leicester, Manchester, and Winchester (which appear among 
our New-England surnames); those ending in street, from the Latin 
strata, as in Bowstreet; those ending in coln, from the Latin colonia, 
as in Lincoln, may be found on or near some one of the old Roman 
roads. Start at Dover, in the county of Kent, travel thence through 
Canterbury to London, thence in a north-westerly course to Chester, 
and you will follow the Roman via Vafellana, now known as Watling 
street. In Kent and Middlesex may be found either on this road, or 
connected with it by cross-roads, seventy-five places having names 
terminating in street, of which number are Bowstreet, Bradstreet, and 
Longstreet. A few names of this termination appear in Lincolnshire. 
On the same road, or contiguous to it, are found Rochester, Leicester, 
Chester, Manchester, and Lancaster. Some of the names ending in 
age are of Latin origin, asin Armitage of Yorkshire (from hermitagium), 
which gave name to the parent stock of all the Armitages in England 
and America. Cranagium or Cranage in Shropshire gave name to a 
family whose name is now Cranch. 

Sixty-five or more names of the early New-England settlers terminate 
in ham. Fifty correspondent names appear among the places in, what 
is called, the Saxon area; forty-six of which are in the district em- 
bracing Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
Hertfordshire. Seven of the sixty-five have not been found by the 
writer. Oldham in Lancashire, Hallam and Frothingham in Yorkshire, 
Grantham in Lincolnshire, Markham and Kilham in Nottinghamshire, 
gave names to families. Most of these New-England surnames doubt- 
less had their origin in the south-eastern counties. Latham in Lanca- 
shire, the parent name of all the Lathams, is a corruption of Lad-dun, 
signifying in Danish Barn-Town. Graham is not a place-name, but 
from the old Norse Grame, signifying worth. The family had its 
origin in Cumberland or Scotland. 

Of the fifty-eight early New-England surnames terminating in den, 


-some are doubtless corruptions of don or dell. Belden is from Bellen- 


den, a place in south Scotland, more properly written Ballantine ; 
Prudden from Prudhom ? But forty-six may be fairly assigned to the 
termination den ; and of this number, thirty-seven appear among the 
places of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire; and a majority of 
the whole number are found in Kent. At least eleven of the New- 
England surnames, of this class, are of Kentish origin, viz., Dene, 
Alden, Borden, Brigden, Chittenden, Everden, Fessenden, Harlakenden, 
Igglesden, Tilden, Twisden, and probably many others. Cruttenden 
and Crittenden are local family surnames of Sussex. 

Connected with these den-names are such as terminate in field and 
hurst, and also weld, wild, and wilders. One thousand years ago the 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire were covered by a 
vast forest, called the Forest of Andred, extending one hundred and 
twenty miles in length and thirty in breadth. They were also cut up 
by streams into deep-wooded dells, suitable for grazing. These places 
were called dens and were parcelled out as manors. In the course of 
time tracts were cleared in the forest, and these tracts were called 
fields ; while the portions of the forest left standing were called hursts: 
that is woods, containing pastures for cattle. Many of the New-Eng- 
land surnames terminating in field, as already noted, had their origin 
in these four counties. To the same district may be referred many of 
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the surnames terminating in hurst. Some surnames of this ending 
appear in several other counties in the Saxon area. Ashurst, Brad- 
hurst, Buckhurst, Parkhurst, &c., were Kentish local family-names. 
In the neighboring counties, we find Hursts in Hertfordshire, and 
Goodhursts, in Buckinghamshire. The Derehursts of Derehurst were 
of Gloucestershire ; the Dewhursts of Dewhurst were a Lancashire 
family, having branches in Hertfordshire. The Ashursts of Ashurst, 
Lancashire, were a different family from that of Kent. 

Most of the local names terminating in bridge may be referred to 
the counties embraced in what we have called the Saxon area, and are 
most common in the southern and south-western counties. Ozen- 
bridge, in Sussex, gave name to the parent stock of John Oxenbridge, 
the New-England divine. Woodbridge, Elbridge, Highbridge, Long- 
bridge, Hulbridge, Dudbridge, were family names of the southern and 
south-western counties. Trobridge, Trubridge, Trawbridge, Strow- 
bridge, are different modes of spelling a family name derived from 
Trobridge in Devonshire, the parent stock of the Connecticut family 
of that name. This termination appears in the Northumbrian counties 
as brigg, the Scandinavian form. Bainbrigg, in Cumberland, gave 
name to that numerous family of which Commodore Bainbridge is an 
American representative. In Lancashire the same word appears as 
brick, in such names as Shubrick, Larbrick. Philbrick was perhaps 
a Lancashire name. 

Way in the southern and south-western counties would seem to 
have had much the same meaning that ‘hwaite had in the Norwegian 
district, in the north-west, viz., a clearing. It is seen often in the 
names of farms and homesteads in Devonshire, where arose such fami- 
ly surnames as Ridgeway, Farway, Spurway, &c. In Somerset, there 
were Broadways ; in Gloucester, Greenways; in Wiltshire, Samways, 
Silloways and Swilloways; in Berkshire, Holloways ; in Kent, Ship- 
ways. Such names as Bosway, Treadway and Hartway were in the 
southern counties. Vagr, signifying in old Norse a bay, is seen in 
the Scottish local names Alloway, Calloway, and Galloway. Hem- 
mingway, Ordway and Otway, having Scandinavian prefixes, may be 
looked for in some of the counties in the Scandinavian area. The New- 
England immigrant Musselway is said to have come from Wiltshire. 
But the name is a corruption of Musselthwaite, and had its origin pro- 
bably in some one of the north-western counties. 

Names ending in comb have been already alluded to. Most of the 
New-England surnames of this termination may be assigned as fol- 
lows, viz. : Edgcomb, Holcomb, Hanscomb, Newcomb, Welcomb, 
and Whitcomb to Devon; Batscomb and Thorncomb to Dorset; Titcomb 
to Wiltshire; Winscomb and Latcomb, to Berkshire; Bascomb to 
Hampshire ; Luscomb and Balcomb to Sussex; Liscomb, Slocomb, 
and Wacomb to Buckinghamshire. 

On referring to maps of the eastern tier of counties, commencing 
with Norfolk on the north, and ending with Sussex on the South, we 
find there most of the local names terminating in stead, or sted, which 
signifies in Anglo-Saxon a farm-house and offices, or a station. Many 
of these places gave names to families of which the following suggest 
themselves, viz.: in Norfolk—Plumsted, Kiersted, Wormsted, é&c. ; 
in Essex—Bowxted, Bursted (Busteed), Bumsted, Grimsted, Halsted, 
&c.; in Surrey, Polsted (a branch of the family or the main stock 
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settled in Kent). The Olmsteds of Essex perhaps took their name 
from Elmsted in that county; but more probably from Holmsted in 
Kent. The Halsteds of Essex had kindred branches settled in Hertford- 
shire and Berkshire. There were Halsteds in Lancashire, during the 
reign of James I., perhaps of the Essex stock. There were Grimsteds 
in Norfolk. These sfeds were very common names both in Kent 
and Sussex, and not infrequent in Hertfordshire and Hampshire. 


_ NECROLOGY' OF NEW-ENGLAND COLLEGES, 1867-8. 


Amuerst COLLEGE. 

Class of 

1824.—SHEPHARD, George, b. in Plainfield, Conn., 26 Aug., 1801; d. in Bangor, Me., 
23 March, 1868; grad. And. Theo. Sem. 1827 ; pastor Cong. ch. Hallowell, Me., 1828-36 ; Prof. 
of Sac. Rhet., Bangor Theo. Sem., 1836-68 ; D.D. (B.C. 1846). 

1829.—BovuTELLE, Thomas; b. in Leominster, Mass., 1 Feb., 1802; d. in Fitchburg, 
Mass., 28 Nov., 1866; grad. And. Theo. Sem. 1832; preached successively in Plymouth, 
Mass., Woodstock, Conn., Bath, N. H., and Ashburnham, Mass.; book-seller in Fitchburg. 

1831.—SpauLp1nG, Alvah; b. in Townsend, Mass., 9 Sept., 1807; d. in Weathersfield, 
Vt., 11 May, 1868; grad. And. Theo. Sem. 1834; pastor Cong. ch. Cornish, N. H., 1835-64, 
and Weathersfield, Vt., 1865-8. 

1834.—GovuLp, David, s. of Rev. Vinson Gould; b. in Southampton, Mass., 8 July, 1814; 
d. in Edinburgh, Scotland, 22 July, 1867; taught in Washington, D. C.; atty.-at-law, 
1839-66, city of N. Y.; U.S. consul, Leith, Scotland, 1866. 

1837.—Dick1nson, Joel Lyman; b. in Granby, Mass., 20 May, 1812; d. in Plainville, 
Conn., 13 July, 1867; grad. And. Theo. Sem., 1840; pastor Cong. ch. in Northfield, Conn, 
1844-52—and in Plainville, 1852-8. 

1840.—SpraGue, Elisha Rodolphus ; b. in Killingly, Conn., 14 Feb., 1817; d. in Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, 23 July, 1867; taught school; admitted to the bar, Denton, Md., 1843; 
atty.-at-law, Baltimore, from 1845 to 1867. 

1841.—Yerrinoton, Alexander; b. ir Griswold, Conn., 24 Dec., 1817; d. in Preston, 
Conn., 28 May, 1868; grad. East Windsor Theo. Sem., 1844; teacher. 

1844.—Hircucock, Daniel Dwight; b. at the Dwight Mission, Cherokee Nation, 1823 ; 
d. at Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, 17 July, 1867; grad. Bowdoin Med. Coll., 1851, and 
practised his profession till his death. 

1847.—Sovxe, George; b. in Wellington, Conn., 12 Oct., 1823; d.in Hampton, Conn., 
4 Oct., 1867; grad. East-Windsor Theo. Sem., 1851; pastor Cong. chs. Ashford and Hamp- 
ton, Conn. ; chaplain 11th regt. Conn. Volunteers, from Dec., 1861 to Aug., 1862. 

1856.—Hanp, Edwin Coleman; b. in Bridgehampton, N. Y., 10 April, 1832; d. there 
27 June, 1865; atty.-at-law, Albany, 1858—afterwards in Sag Harbor, N. Y.; captain of 
volunteers in the late war. 

1859.—WHEELER, Hylas Tenney; b. in Dunbarton, N. H., 18 Aug., 1833; d. in Atkinson, 
N. H., 6 Nov., 1866; Prin. Putn. Free School, Newburyport, Mass., for seven years. 

1861.—BrowninG, Frederic; b. in Rowe, Mass., 11 July, 1840; d. in New-Orleans, La., 
18 April, 1868; teacher at various places; agent Sani. Com., 1863-6; in business; Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., 1867. 

1867.—Terry, John Calvin, s. of Rev. Calvin Terry; b. in Griswold, Conn., 26 Dec., 
1846 ; d. in North-Weymouth, Mass., 24 Dec., 1867. 


Bowporn Couece. 


1822.—Smytu, William ; b. in Pittston, Me., 2 Feb., 1797; d. in Brunswick, Me., 4 April, 
1868 ; Prof. Math. and Nat. Phil. Bowdoin College ; D.D. ; S.H.; A.A.S. 





1-The statistics here presented were obtained, in part, with no little difficulty, and much pains 
have been taken to make them accurate. 

We are surprised to learn that only a few of the, colleges collect and publish biographical 
statistics of their deceased alumni. We trust that this will not long be true of any college. 

It is our intention to publish in these pa es as ample necrologies of the New-England colleges 
as we can obtain, and we shall be gratified if the proper college officers will hereafter forward 
either printed or written reports, without further solicitation, to the 

Editor of the N. E. H. & G. Register, 17 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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¥ 1837.—ANDREW, John Albion; b. in Windham, Me., 31 May, 1818; d. in Boston, Mass., 
30 Oct., 1867; atty.-at-law, Governor of Mass.; President of N. E. H. & G. Soc.; LL.D. 
(See New ENGLAND HistTorIcaL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, Vol. xxiii. p. 1.) 

1844.—Noyes, George Freeman; b. in Eastport, Me., 12 Sept., 1824; d. in City of New- 
York, Jan., 1868 ; attorney-at-law. 

1844.—WymMan, Henry Augustus; b. in New-Sharon, Me., 4 Sept., 1820; d. in Skow- 
hegan, Me., — Dec., 1867 ; atty.-at-law. 

1845.—Sravey, William Henry; b. in Hallowell, Me., 5 March, 1823; d. in Boston, 
Mass., 26 April, 1868; Prin. Normal School for Girls, Boston. 

1846.—DrANnE, Frederic Augustus; b. in Ellsworth, Me., 27 Sept., 1825; d. at sea, 16 
March, 1867. 

1851.—WI1 1s, Henry ; b. in Portland, Me., 5 June, 1831; d. in Portland, 16 March, 1868 ; 
attorney-at-law. 

1857.—HaGar, Harvey Sidney ; b. in Richmond, Me., 6 Aug., 1837; d. in Richmond, Me., 
7 March, 1868 ; merchant. 

1859.—CHAMBERLAIN, John Calhoun; b. in 
Aug., 1867. 

1866.—FERNALD, Joseph Greenleaf; b. in Poland, Me., 12 Aug., 1843; d. in Lewiston, 
Me., — Nov., 1867; tutor in Bates College. 





, Me., 1 Aug., 1833; d. in Castine, Me., 


Brown UNIversiry. 


1798.—Bvuttock, Nathaniel—s. of Samuel and Silence-Bowen Bullock; b. in Rehoboth, 
Mass., 1 May, 1779; d. in Bristol, R. I., 13 Nov., 1867; m. 1812, Ruth, dau. of Stephen 
Smith, of Bristol ; instruc. and libr. Beaufort College, S. C., till 1806; attorney-at-law, New- 
port, R. 1., 1806; Bristol, R. L., 1808-67; collec. dis. of Bristol and Warren, 1827-36; Lt. 
Gov., 1842. 

1806.—Jounson, Daniel—s. of Thomas and Mary-Lothrop Johnson; b. in Bridgewater, 
Mass., 5 Nov. 1783; d. in Fairport, N. Y., 11 Oct. 1867; m. 1809, Maria A. Sampson, of 
Plymouth, Mass.; pastor of Cong. chs. Orleans, Mass., Victor, Sweden and Parma, N. Y.; 
farmer in Fairport, N. Y. 

1810.—KeEnprick, Daniel—s. of Daniel and Mary-Poole Kendrick ; b. in Hollis, N. H., in 
1786; d. in Wilton, Me., 4 May, 1868; m. 1812, Sally Oakman, of Pittston, Me.; pastor of 
Cong. chs. in Pittston, Edgecomb and Bristol, Me. 

1816.—Woop, Alexander—s. of Ichabod and Sarah-Tinkham Wood; b. in Middleboro’, 
Mass., 5 Nov , 1796; d. in Hanover, Mass., 17 Dec., 1867 ; m. 1824, Louisa, dau. of Maj. Wm. 
Bourne ; atty.-at-law, 1820, Hanover (Four-Corners). 

1817.—Haywarp, Elisha—s. of Joseph and Lydia-Barrows Hayward ; b. in Easton, Mass., 
26 June, 1791; d.in Raynham, Mass., 16 Mar., 1868 ; m. 1821, Betsey Townsend, of Middle- 
borough, Mass. ; M.D., Raynham, 1820-68. 

1820.—GREENE, Albert Gorton—s. of John H. and Elizabeth-Beverly Greene ; b. in Prov- 
idence, R. I., 10 Feb., 1802; d. in Cleveland, O., 3 Jan., 1868; m. 1824, Mary Ann, dau. of 
Benj. Clifford ; atty.-at-law, Providence, 1823; clerk of City Council, clerk of Munic. Ct., 
Judge of the same Ct., and au. of numerous his. works. (See N. E. Hist. and Gen. Ree- 
ISTER, VOl. xxii. p. 363. 

20.—Haxu, Lemuel—s. of Joseph and Chloe-Grosvenor Hall; b. in Sutton, Mass., 17 
Aug., 1794; d. in Racine, Wis., 9 April, 1868; m. 1832, Harriet L. Wells, of Hamburg, N. 
Y.; grad. And. Theo. Sem., 1824; preached in various towns in N. Y., and in west. States. 

1820.—HatHaway, Joseph—s. of John and Betsey-Winslow Hathaway ; b. in Freetown, 
Mass., 9 Mar., 1799; d. there 9 April, 1865; atty.-at-law, at Fall River, Mass., 1825, and 
at Freetown, 1837. : 

1821.—NEEDHAM, John Gregory—s. of John and Amelia-Gregory Needham; b. in Wal- 
pole, Mass., 7 Sept., 1801; d. in Pawtuxet, R. I., 29 Aug., 1867; m. 1821, Eliza, dau. of An- 
rew Waterman, of Providence ; M.D. 1824; in practice at Smithfield, and in Pawtuxet, 

. L., 1836-67. : 

1822.—Goopwtn, Daniel Le Baron—s. of Daniel and Polly-Briggs Goodwin ; b. in Easton, 
Mass., 20 July, 1800; d. in Providence, R. I., 25 Dec., 1867 ; m. 1825, Rebecca, dau. of Wm. 
Wilkinson (B. U. 1783) ; stud. at And. Theo. Sem. ; ord. deac. Epis. Ch. 1825; rector of ch. 
at East-Sutton, Mass., 29 yrs. ; in charge of a mission, Providence, 1854 ; city mis. of Ch. Mis. 
Union, Providence, 1855. 

1822.—K inessury, Samuel—s. of James and Mary-Walker Kingsbury; b. in Franklin, 
Mass., 18 May, 1798; d. in Tamworth, N. H., 8 Nov., 1867; m. 1829, Mary, dau. of Rev. 
Josiah Babcock of Andover, N. H.; grad. And. Theo. Sem., 1825: pastor or preacher in 
Le Roy, N. Y.; Andover, N. H.; Jamaica, Vt.; Warwick, Mass.; Worcester, Middlesex, 
and Underhill, Vt.; Thornton and Tamworth, N. H., Cong. chs. 

1835.—Jewett, Charles Coffin—s. of Rev. Paul (B. U. 1802,) and Eleanor Masury-Pun- 
chard Jewett; b. 12 Aug., 1816; d. in Braintree, Mass., 9 Jan., 1868; m. 1848, Rebecca 
Greene, dau. of Ralph Haskins of Roxbury, Mass.; Lib. B. U. 1841—and Prof. of Mod. 
Lan., 1843; Lib. and Asst. Secy. Smithsonian Ins., 1848 ;Lib. Pub. Library, Boston, 1853- 
1868. (See N. E. H. anp G. REGISTER, vol. xxii. p. 365.) 
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1836.—BENNETT, Edward Andrew—s. of William and Lucy-Dorman Bennett; b. in 
Windsor, Nova-Scotia, 20 Sept., 1806; d.in Philadelphia, 18 Oct., 1867; m. (1) 1841, Judith 
Barton Mustin, of avy oP ng 1859, Mary Louisa Gaeber; in business, Louisville, Ky., till 
1842, and afterwards in Phila. 

1838.—LELAND, Francis—s. of Joseph P. and Tryphena-Richardson Leland; b. in Sher- 
bourne, Mass., 24 Dec., 1817; d. in Somerville, Mass., 5 Oct., 1867; M.D. (H. M.S. 1842), 
and settled in Milford, Mass. ; surg. sec. reg. Mass. vols. 

1839.—Horrtn, Francis Edward—s. of Thomas C. and Harriet Dunn-Jones Hoppin; b. 
in Providence, R. I., 26 Nov., 1819; d. there 20 June, 1868; m. 1843, Eliza Harris, dau. of 
Wm. Anthony, of Coventry, R. L., atty.-at-law, Providence. 

1843.—BartTLett, Percival Whitmore—s. of Stephen and Hannah-Weston Bartlett; b. in 
Dudley,Mass., 27 Jan., 1822; d. in Newton, Mass., 4 May, 1868 ; m. (1), 1847, Margaret Holt ; 
(2), 1854, Persis S. Long; teacher and prin. of grammar schools, Boston and Providence. 

1847.—TuHomas, Benjamin—s. of Joseph and Mary-Osgood Thomas; b. in Sanbornton, N. 
H., 2 April, 1820; d. in city of N. Y., after sea-voyage, 11 June, 1868; m. 1850, Charlotte 
W. Batchelor; grad. Newton Theo. Ins.; mis. to India. 

1851.—Fay, William Newell—s. of Aaron and Harriet A.-Clarke Fay ; b. in Grafton, Mass., 
25 April, 1825; d. in Bloomington, IIl., 6 June, 1868; m. (1), 1853, Jerusha B. Barrows, of 
Attleboro’, Mass.—(2), 1865, Emeline P. Preston, of Beverly, Mass. ; pastor of Bap. ch. Hali- 
fax, Vt., and Belchertown, Mass, 

1852.—W aire, Clarendon—s. of Aloni and Mary N.-Parker Waite; b. in Hubbardston, 
Mass., 12 Dec., 1830; d. in Beloit, Wis., 16 Dec., 1867; m. Harriet G. Baker of Phillipston, 
Mass; pastor Cong. ch. Rutland, Mass., 1858-65—then Salem, Mass. ; 1867, Prof. of Rhet. 
Eng. Lit., Beloit Coll. 

1863.—Lapp, Charles Frederic—s. of Samuel James and Lucy Ann-Rice Ladd; b. in 
Pawtucket, R. I., 2 May, 1841; d. in Providence, R. I., 14 May, 1868; m. 1865, Emily J., 
dau. of Joseph Martin, of Providence ; Sec. and then Pres. of the Franklin Mut. Fire Insur. 
Co., Providence. 

1865.—MessErR, George Holmes—s. of Willard and Lucy-Lord Messer; b. in Boston, 
Mass., 17 Oct., 1836; d. in North Cambridge, Mass., 9 Jan., 1868; was preparing for the 


ministry. 
Cotspy University. 


1858.—Emery, Sabine; b. in Eastport, Me., 8 Feb., 1834; d. in Baltimore, Md., 24 March, 
1868 ; attorney-at-law. 

1862.—Ha.e, Frederic; b. in Turner, Me., 21 Oct., 1839; d. in Woodstock, Vt., 6 May, 
1868 ; attorney-at-law. 


DartmovutH CoLLEcE. 


1796.—F RrEMAN, Peyton Randolph—s. of Col. Jonathan and Sarah-Huntington Freeman ; 
b. in Hanover, N. H., 14 Nov. 1775; d. there 27 March, 1868; taught academy in Amherst 
one year; read and practised law in Hanover a short time—settled in Portsmouth, N. H., 
1803, as atty.-at-law ; clerk of U. S. Dis. Court, 1817-21—removed to Hanover about 1861. 

1802.—GiLLETT, Jacob—s. of Israel and Susannah-Durkee Gillett; b. in Hartford, Vt., 
9 March, 1780; d, in Newark, N. J., 15 July, 1866; m. 1810, Catharine, dau. of John Si- 
monson, of Westbury, Long-Island, N. Y.; taught in city of N. Y. and Newark, N. J. 

1807.—K1mBaL1, John Wilson—s. of Stephen and Elizabeth-Wilson Kimball; b. in Con- 
cord, N. H., 24 Jan., 1787 ; d. in Beaver-Dam, Wis., 7 March, 1868; m. 1843, Abigail, dau. 
of Dea. Henry Dole, of Limerick, Me.; And. Theo. Sem. 1809-12; tanght in Rahway, 
N. J., one year (1812-13)—one year in Flushing, L. I.—grad. M.D. Dart. Med. Coll., 1816— 
practised in Bath, N. H., 1817-19—in Compton, N.H., 1820-45—and in Beaver-Dam, 1845-54. 

1807.—NeEwtTon, Rejoice—s. of Capt. Isaac and Hester-Grennell Newton; b. in Green- 
field, Mass., 18 Oct., 1782; d. in Worcester, Mass., 4 Feb., 1868 ; m. 1817, Rebecca, dau. of 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester; atty.-at-law, Worcester, 1810-68. 

1808.—WALKER, John—s. of Robt. and Submit-Chubbuck Walker; b. in Bedford, N. H., 
1784; d. in Waverley, N. Y., 8 June, 1868; pastor of Cong. ch. Greenfield, Mass., 1812-22— 
in a N. H., 1823-29—afterwards preached in Vt., N. Y., Mich., and West Tis- 
bury, Mass. . 

1808.—PutNaM, Israel Warburton—s. of Eleazar and Sarah-Fuller Putnam ; b. in Danvers, 
Mass., 24 Nov., 1786; d. in Middleborough, Mass., 3 May, 1868; m. (1), 1815, Hannah, 
dau. of Peter Osgood, of Andover, Mass. ; (2), 1833, Julia Ann, dau. of Samuel Osgood, and 
relict of Samuel Osgood (D. C. 1808), both of city of N. Y.; And. Theo. Sem., 1814; pastor 
of Cong. ch. in Portsmouth, N. H., 1815-35—in Middleborough, 1835-68 ; Trustee of D. C. 
1820-40; D.D. (D.C. 1853). (See N. E. H. anp G. ReGisTer, vol. xxii. p. 477). 

1810.—FREEMAN, Asa, bro. of Peyton R. (class of 1796, ante); b. in Hanover, N. H., 
9 Jan., 1788; d. in Dover, N. H., 9 Dec., 1867; m. 1820, Frances, dau. of Hon. Wm. King 
Atkinson, of Doyer ; atty.-at-law, York, Me., 1813-18, Dover, 1818-67. 
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1811.—CamPneEtt, Alexander Stearns—s. of Dr. Alexander and Rhoda-Corey Campbell ; 
b. in Rockingham, Vt., 3 Nov., 1789; d. in Bellows-Falls, Vt., 17 Oct., 1867 ; m. 1826, ie 
Sophia Le Tremouille, of Montreal, Canada-East ; atty.-at-law in Bellows-Falls—in Boston- 
1 then in Rockingham. 


1812.—Hazen, Asa—s. of Asa and Susannah-Tracy Hazen; b. in Hartford, Vt., 9 Dec. 
1792; d. in Ellicottville, N. Y., May, 1866; atty.-at-law, first in Olean, N. Y., afterwards 
in Ellicotiville. 

1812.—M’ContueE, Isaac—s. of John and Sarah-Campbell M’Conihe ; b. in Merrimack, 
N. H., 22 Aug., 1787; d. in Troy, N. Y., 1 Nov., 1867; m. 1826, Sarah S., dau. of Hezekiah 
Wright Strong, of Amherst, Mass. ; taught in Chesterfield, N. H., 1812-13, one year; atty.- 
at-law, Troy, N. Y.; Master and Examiner in Chan.; Postmaster; Judge of the co. court; 
co. Treas.; memb. of five learned societies; LL.D. (Racine Coll., 1859).—(See N. E. H. anp 
G. REGISTER, vol. xxii. p. 207.) 


1816.—TorreEy, Joseph—s. of Dr. Joseph and Mary-Cutler Torrey ; b. in Rowley, Mass., 
2 Feb., 1797; d. in Burlington, Vt., 26 Nov., 1867; grad. And. Theo. Sem., 1819; tor 
of Cong. ch. Royalton, Vt., 1824-27; Prof. of Grk. and Lat. Uni. of Vt., 1827—Prof. of Intell. 
and Moral Phil., 1842, and Pres. of the same, 1862; D.D. (H. C. 1850); au. of Life and 
Remains of Rev. John Marsh, D.D.(D.C., 1817); Neander’s Ch. History (transla.); and 
of translations in Bib. Repos. and Bibliotheca Sacra. 

1822.—Stonr, Cyrus—s. of Capt. Shubael and Polly-Rogers Stone; b. in Marlborough, 
N. H., 9 June, 1793; d. in Cohasset, Mass., 19 July, 1867; m. (1), 1826, Atossa, dau. of 
Col. —_ Frost, of Marlborough—(2), in Bombay, 1834, Abigail Holt, dau. of John Kim- 
ball, of Waterford, Me.; grad. And. Theo. Sem., 1825; mis. in India, 1827-41; pastor of 
Cong. chs. Hingham, Me., and Harwich, Mass. ; acting pastor in Cohasset, Mass.; ed. for 
some years of Happy Home and Parlor Magazine. 


1824.—BurnetT, Jonathan—s. of Jona. and Abigail-Parish Burnett; b. in Bethel, Vt., 
14 July, 1799; d. in Troy, N. Y., 6 Feb., 1868; m. Augusta Russell; atty.-at-law in Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y., 1827-68, and Judge 5 years. 

1824.—FreENncu, Ebenezer—s. of Josiah and Rhoda-French French ; b. in Newton, N.H., 
8 April, 1802; d. in Bangor, Me., 16 Jan., 1868; m. 1832, Mary F., dau. of Judge Samuel 
Quarles, of Ossipee, N. H.; atty.-at-law in Sutton and Seabrook, N. H., Amesbury and 
Boston, Mass.—in Boston Cus. House eight years, 1852-60. 

1835.—Rip.tey, Charles—s. of Thomas W. and Susan-Clapp Ripley; b. in Greenfield, 
Mass., 30 Aug., 1816; d. in Lousville, Ky., 12 Feb., 1867; m. 1858, Margaret Breckenridge 
Drake; atty.-at-law in Louisville, 1838-67. 

1836.—Corrin, Nehemiah Cogswell—s. of Moses and Susannah-Farnum Coffin; b. in 
Boscawen, N. H., 24 March, 1815; d.in Marblehead, O., 9 Jan., 1868; m. Susan Rust ; 
grad. at Lane Sem., 1841; r of a Cong. ch. in Piqua, O. 

1836.—Co.By, Stoddard Benham—s. of Capt. Nehemiah and Melinda-Larrabee Colby ; 
b. in Derby, Vt., 3 Feb., 1816¢ d. in Haverhill, N. H., 21 Sept., 1867; m. (1), 1840, Harriet 
Elizabeth, dau. of Hon. Jabez Proctor, of Proctorsville, Vt.—(2), 1855, Ellen Cornelia, dau. 
of Caleb Hunt, of Haverhill, N. H.; prac. law in Derby, and repre. that town in legis. 
—afterwards, and till 1864, atty.-at-law, Montpelier, Vt.; atty. for co. Washington, 1851-2; 
Register U.S. Treasury, 1864-7. 

‘1839.—Dvup Ey, Elbridge Gerry—s. of Moses and Nancy-Glidden eed b. in Ray- 
mond, N. H., 13 Aug., 1811; d. in‘Beaufort, S. C., 18 Sept., 1867 ; m. (1), 1846, Christina D., 
dau. of Isaac Duncan, of Stoddard, N. H.—(2), Sarah, dau. of Stephen Child—(3), 1857, 
her sister, Mrs. Martha A. Child; atty.-at-law, Boston, 1842. 

1840.—Smiru (William), Ballard—s. of Valentine and Elizabeth-Ballard Smith; b. in 
Durham, N. H., 31 Jan., 1821; d. in Terre-Haute, Ind., 3 Oct., 1866; m. 1866, Mary C., 
dau. of Curtis Gilbert, of Terre-Haute; atty.-at-law, Louisville, Ky.—afterwards in 1853, 
in Cannelton, Ind.—mem. of Ind. legis. two years and Speaker one year; Judge of Cir. 
Court; atty.-at-law Terre-Haute, 1861-66 ; Honor. Vice-Pres. of N. E. H. and G. Soc. for 
Indiana. (See N. E. H. anv G. RecisTeEr, vol. xxii. p. 362.) . 

1841.—LanzE, James Bachelder—s. of John and Mary-Livingstone Lane; b. in Marlbo- 
rough, N. H., 29 July, 1818; d. in Fitchburg, Mass., 27 July, 1867; m. 1849, Abby Esther, 
dau. of Joseph Merriam, at Fitchburg; taught, 1841-3 ; apothecary at F. since Nov., 1843. 

1841.—Pratt, Edward Hartshorn, s. of Loca and Lucy-Hartshorn Pratt; b. in Am- 
herst, N. H., 12 Oct., 1815; d. in Great-Falls, N. H., 15 Nov., 1867; m. 1849, Mrs. Julia 
Hopkinson, at Buxton, Me.; M.D. Bow. Med. Coll. 1847, and settled in prac. in Som- 
ersworth, N. H. 

1843.—BLaNcHARD, Cyrus Lewis—s. of Jonathan and Mary-Lovell Blanchard; b. in 
Rockingham, Vt., 11 Feb., 1818; d. in Chester, N. Y., 26 April (?), 1866; m. 1857, Mary 
Ann, dau. of John Gardner, of Whitehall, N. Y.; taught in Brookville, Ind., 1845; began 
prac. law in Elizabethtown, N. Y., but removed to Ticonderoga, N. Y., 1863; clerk of 
county Court. 

1847.—BartLeTT, William Henry—s. of Sam’l Colcord and Eleanor-Pettengill Bartlett ; 
b. in Salisbury, N. H., 20 Aug., 1827; d. at Concord, N. H., 24 Sept., 1867; m. 1856, Caro- 
line, dau. of Abel Baker, of Concord ; atty.-at-law, Concord, 1851-61; city solicitor, 1853-4; 
Jus. S. J. Court, 1861-67. 
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1847.—Bennett, Abner Blaisdell—s. of John and Jane-Damrell Bennett; b. in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 19 Nov., 1821; d. there 24 July, 1867; grad. M.D. Dart. Med. Coll. 1850; 
prac. in Portsmouth ; surg. of vols. in late war. 


1849.—WesstTER, Horace—s. of Samuel and Lois-Smith Webster; b. in Barnstead, N. H., 
2 April, 1828; d. in Portsmouth, N. H., 7 Aug. 1867; m. 1860, Hannah-Draper, dau. of 
Rev. Amos Blanchard, D.D., of Lowell, Mass.; grad. at H. L. School, 1851; atty.-at-law, 
Portsmouth, 1852-67. 


1854.—FarnswortH, Simeon Dow—s. of Simeon and Eleanor-Dow Farnsworth; b. in 
Walden, Vt., 30 April, 1828; d. in Prairie du Chien, Wis., 6 March, 1868; m. 1857, Jane 
Ambrose, dau. of Dea. John Eastman, of East-Concord, N. H.; teacher, editor, clerk of 
one branch of the leg., 1857-8, paymaster in late war, merchant and member of leg. of 
N. H. successively. 


1855.—SrTearns, Daniel—s. of Justin and Polly-Simonds Stearns; b. in Fitchburg, Mass., 
11 April, 1831; d. there 31 Jan., 1868; atty.-at-law in F. 1859-68. 

1855.—Taytor, Jacob Edwin—s. of Samuel Charles and Zilpha Bugbee-Holt Taylor ; b. 
in Reading, Vt., 16 May, 1831; d.in Charleston, Ill., 20 June, 1868; m. 1861, Ellen, dau. 
of Joel Eaton, of Woodstock, Vt.; atty.-at-law, Charleston, IIl., 1860-8. 


1857.—Marsu, gd White Richardson—s. of Peter Dudley and Sally-Winship Marsh ; 
b. in Londonderry, N. H., 9 Aug., 1833; d. in Newport, R. 1., April, 1868; m. 1858, 
Mary Shepard, dau. of Dea. Nathan Whitman of East-Bridgewater, Mass.; taught in 
several places in N. E., reading law at the same time. 


1859.—C1L.Ey, Bartlett Gershom—s. of Aaron and Sally-Carr Cilley; b. in Andover, N. 
H., 4 June, 1835; d. in Bradford, N. H., 21 Aug., 1867; taught school and read law. 


1860.—Haxz, Oscar Adrian—s. of Raymond and Sarah F.-Currier Hale; b. in Troy Vt., 
21 July, 1837; d. in Rosario, S. A., —, 1868; taught school—afterw. clerk in 
P. O. Dept. Washington, D. C.; Capt., Major and Lt. Col. 6th regt. Vt. vols. in late war, 
serving to Aug., 1864; then farmer in S. A. 


1867.—M’Murrny, Henry James—s. of James and Sarah A.-Reid M’Murphy; b. in 
Londonderry, N. H., 26 Sept., 1843 ; d. in Derry, N. H., 3 March, 1868. 


Harvarp CoLece. 


1796.—J ACKSON, James—s. of Hon. Jonathan (H. C. 1761,) and Hannah- Jackson; b. in 
Newbu rt, Mass., 3 Oct., 1777; d. in Boston, 27 Aug., 1867; m. (1), in 1801, Elizabeth Cabot o 
Beverly, Mass. ; (2), her sister Sally Cabot; Prof. Theo. and Prac. of Med., Har. Coll. Med. Sch. 
1812; Prof. Emeritus, 1836; physician to Mass. Genl. Hos.—several times Pres. Mass. Med. Soc. 
—a volum. contrib. to med. literature. 


1800—LINCOLN, Isaac—s. of Dea. Uriah and Mary-Lincoln Lincoln; b. in Cohasset, Mass.. 26 
Jan., 1780; d. in Brunswick, Me., 6 Mar., 1868; m. 1820, Maria Scott, dau. of Capt. John Dunlap 
of Brunswick ; began prac. of med. at Topsham, Me., 1804; afterwards at Brunswick, Me.; M.D. 
(B. C. 1831)—overseer B. C., 1865. 

1802.—LINCOLN, Levi—s. of Hon. Levi (H. C. 1772) and Martha-Waldo Lincoln; b. in Worces- 
ter, Mass., 25 Oct., 1782; d. there 29 May, 1868; m. Penelope Winslow Sever of Worcester; atty.- 
at-law 1805; Mem. Mass. Sen. 1812; Repr. of town, 1816-22; Mem. Constitu. Con. 1820; Lt. Gov. 
1823; Asso. Jus. Supr. Ct. 1824; Gov. 1825-34; mg in Cong. 1835-41; Collec. port of Boston, 1841; 
first Mayor of Worcester, &c.; LL.D. (W. C. 1824, H. C. 1826). 

1804.—SEWALL, Samuel—s. of Hon. Samuel (H. C. 1776y and Abigail-Devereux Sewall; b. in 
Marblehead, Mass., 1 June, 1785; d.in Burlington, Mass., 18 Feb., 1868; m. 1818, Martha Marrett, 
dau. of Rev. John Marrett (H. C. 1763); ord. over Cong. ch. in Burlington, 13 Apr: 1814, and was 
pastor of same for — years; mem. of N. E. His. Gen. Soc.; au. of the his. of Woburn. 


1805.—SOHIER, William Davis—s. of Edward and Mary-Davis Sohier; b. in Boston. Mass., 14 
Mar., 1787; d. at Cohasset, Mass., 11 June, 1868; m. 1809, Eliza-Amory Dexter, dau. of Dr. And- 
rew Dexter (H. C. 1776); atty.-at-law, Boston. 

1805.—NEWELL, Jonathan—s. of Rev. Jonathan (H.C. 1770) and Lucy-Rogers Newell; b. in 
Stow, Mass., 11 Oct., 1784; d. there 6 Feb., 1868; m. Eunice-Mixer, dau. of Alpheus Bigelow 
(H. C. 1810,) of Weston, Mass. ; began prac. med. in Stow, 1809. 

1806.—BURROUGHS, Charles—s. of ore and Mary-Fullerton Burroughs; b. fn Boston, Mass., 
27 Dec., 1787; d. in Portsmouth. N. H., 5 Mar., 1868; m. 1823, Ann-Rindge, dau. of John Peirce 
Esq., of Portsmouth ; rector of St. John’s Ch. Portsmouth, 1809-1857 ; nearly thirty years Pres. of 
N. ti. Asy. for the Insane; nearly forty years Pres. of Portsmo. Atheneum; Pres. of Genl. Theo. 
Lib. Boston; D.D. (Colum. Coll. 1833). 

1810.—STEPHENS, Thomas—s. of John and Sarah-Davis Stephens; b. in Beverly, Mass. 
Nov. 1789; d. there 1 Mar., 1868; m. 1814, Hitty, dau. of Nicholas and Mehitable-Ray Thorndik 
atty.-at-law ; mem. Mass. legis. 

1811.—HooPEr, Robert—s. of Robert and Polly-Glover Hooper; b. in Marblehead, Mass., 16 
Nov., 1790; d. in Boston. 5 Mar., 1868; merchant; Pres. of the Boston Bank many years. (See 
memoir of him, N. E. His. AND Gen. REG. vol. xxii. p. 183-7.) 

1811.—Mason, Wm. Powell—s. of Jona. and Susannah-Powell Mason; b. in Boston, 9 Dec., 
1791; d. there 4 Dec., 1867; m. 1831, Harriet, dau. of Daniel Dennison Rogers ; atty.-at-law. 


1812.—HoMANS, John—s. of Dr. John (H. C. 1772) and Sarah-Dalton Homans; b. in Boston, 
17 po 1793; d. there 17 April, 1868; m. 1816, Caroline Walker ; M.D., 1815; practised at Worcester 
and Brookfield, Mass. ; settled in Boston, 1829. “ 

1812.—LORING, Charles Greely—s. of Hon. Caleb; b. in Boston 2 May, 1794; d. in Beverly, 
Mass., 8 Oct., 1867; m. (1), 1816, Anna Pierce Brace—(2), 1840, Mary Ann Putnam—(3), 1850, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Goddard ; atty.-at-law ; 1857, actuary Mass. Hos. Life Ins, Co, 
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1813.—DANA, Samuel Luther—s. of Capt. Luther and a; & Dana; b. in Amherst, N. 
H., 11 July, 1795; d.in Lowell, Mass., 11 Mar., 1868; m. (1), 1820, Ann Theodora, dau. of Rev. 
Joseph Willard (H. C. 1765), Pres. of H. C.—(2), her sis. Augusta; M.D., 1818, practising in 
Waltham, Mass.—and Lowell, 1833; LL. D. (Am. Coll., 1833). 

1813.—DEBLOIS, Thomas Amory—s. of Stephen and Elizabeth-Amory Deblois; b. in Boston, 2 
Dec., 1794; d. in Portland, Me., 14 Sept., 1867; m. Dorcas, dau. of James Deering, of Portland; 
atty-at-law, Windham, Me., 1818—and in Portland, thirty-two years; mem. Me. legis. 1857; U. 
8S. atty. for Me., 1848-52; LL. D. (B. C. 1867). (See N.E. H. ann G. REG., vol. xxii. p. 199.) 

1814.—PACKARD, Frederick Adolphus—s. of Rev. Asa (H. C. 1783) and Ann-Quincy Packard ; 
b. in Marlborough, Mass., 25 Sept., 1794; d. in Phila., 11 Nov., 1867; m. 1822, Elizabeth-Dwight 
dau. of Judge John Hooker; atty.-at-law, Springfield, Mass., 1817-29; Ed. of “‘Sunday School 
Union ” publications, Philadelphia, 1829-67. 

1815.—TAYLOE, Benj. Ogle—s. of Col. John Ogle Tayloe, of Va., and Wash. D. C.; b. in my 
olis, Md., 21 May, 1796; d. in Rome, Italy, 25 Feb., 1868; m. (1), 1824, Julia, dau. of Hon. John D. 
Dickenson, of Troy, N. Y.—(2), Phebe Warren, of Troy; attaché Am. Legation at Court of St. 
ames, - 


1816.—CARY, Robert Howard—s. of Samuel and Sarah-Gray Cary; b. in Chelsea, Mass., 17 
Mar., 1794; d. there 26 Oct., 1867; m. 1827, Harriet Hussey, of Vassalborough, Me.; M.D., 1820, 
and settled in Vassalborough. 

1816.—GRAY, Henry Gallison—s. of Sylvanus and Charlotte-Gallison Gray ; b. in Boston 18 June, 
1795; d. in Marblehead, Mass., 11 Nov., 1867; m. 1835, Susan Hooper, dau. of Hon. Robert Hooper 

H. C. 1811); shipmaster until 1843; Mem. Mass. Sen. 1854. 

1818.—GREEN, Nathaniel—s. of Nathaniel and Lucy-Starr Green; b. in Shrewsbury, Mass., 31 
Aug., 1792; d. there, 23 Aug., 1867; m. (1), 1822, Abigail Sewall, dau. of Rev. Samuel Sewall of 
Phippsburg, Me.—(2), 1841, Jane Baker of Farmington, Me.—(3), 1847, Amanda Holden of 
ee Mass.—(4), 1854, Mrs. Daphne Brigham of 8.; teacher in Hallowell and Farming- 
ton, Me., t i 1845; farmer in Shrewsbury, 1845-67. 

1818.—NoykEs, George Rappall—s. of Nathaniel and Mary-Rappall Noyes; b. in Newbu rt 
Mass., 6 Mar., 1798; d. in Cambridge, Mass., 3 June, 1868; m. 1828, Eliza Wheeler Buttrick of 
Framingham, Mass.; teacher; tutor in H. C. till 1827; pastor Unit. ch. in Brookfield, Mass., 1827 
-34—andin Petersham, Mass., 1834-60; Prof. of Orien. . and Sacred Lit. H. C., 1860-68. (See 
N. E. H. AND G. REG., vol. xxiii.) 

1821.—Porr, Wm. H.—s. of William and Cynthia-Sturgis Pope; b. in co. Bullit, Ky., 23 March, 
1803 ; i in Louisville, Ky., 26 Oct., 1867; m. 1826, Mary E. dau. of Dr. John Wilson of Louisville; 
merchant. 

1822._HUNTINGDON, Charles Phelps—s. of Rev. Dana (Y. C. 1794) and Elizabeth-Whiting- 
Phelps Huntingdon; b. in Litchfield, Conn., 24 May, 1802; d. in Boston, 30 Jan., 1868; m. (1) Helen 
—_ a Mills—(2) 1847, Ellen, dau. of David Greenough of Boston; practised law in No pton 
and Boston, Mass. ; Judge of Super. Ct. of co. Suffolk, Mass. 

1823.—WatTson, Abraham Andros—s. of Wm. and Catharine-Lopez Watson; b. in Cambridge, 
—. = May, 1800; d. in Boston, 14 June, 1868; m. 1838, Elizabeth P. Ritter; M.D., Boston, 

8., 1828-68. 


1824.—GREENWOOD, Alfred—s. of Wm. Pitt and ep ican | Greenwood; b. in Boston, 4 
’ 


Feb., 1801; d. in Grantville, town of Needham, Mass., 20° ;m. Martha Crocker, dau. of 
Kenillim Crocker of Sandwich, Mass. ; pastor of Unit. ch. W. Barnstable, Mass., 1836-40. 


1825.—CUNNINGHAM, Francis—s. of Andrew and Mary-Lewis Cunningham; b. in Boston, 9 
Mar., 1804; d. in Menton, France, 7 Sept., 1867; m. (1), 1834, Anna C. L. Sullivan, dau. of Hon. 
Rich. L. Sullivan—(2), Mary, dau. of John M. Forbes, Esq.; pastor of Unit. ch. in Dorchester 
Mass., 1834; after a few years went to Europe to reside. 

1826.—WELD, Stephen Minot—s. of William Gordon and Hannah-Minot Weld; b. in Boston, 
29 Sept., 1806; d. in Roxbury, Mass., 13 Dec., 1867; m. (1), 1838, Sarah Bartlett Balch—(2), 1856, 
Georgianna Hallet; prin. of priv. sch. in West-Roxbury, 30 years; mem. Mass. Sen. and Gov’s 
Council ; Overseer of H. C.; s. Met. RailroadCo. (See N.E. H. AND G. REG., vol. xxii. p. 381.) 


1830.—P1TTs, Samuel—s. of Maj. Thomas Pitts of the 4th U. 8. Artillery; b. at Ft. Preble, Port- 
land, Me., 17 April, 1810; d. in Detroit, Mich., 26 April, 1868; at first, atty.-at-law—afterwards a 
manufacturer at Detroit. 

1832.—PAGE, Charles Grafton—s. of Capt. Jere. L. and Lucy D. Page; b. in Salem, Mass., 25 
Jan., 1812; d. in Washington, D.C., 5 May, 1868; m. 1843, Priscilla S. Webster; stud. med. in Bos- 
ton, practised in Va., 1838-40; Prof. of Chem. Col. Coll., D. C.; examiner in Patent Office most of 
the time from 1840-68; volum. contrib. to scien. periodicals. 

1834—THACHER, Joseph Stevens Buckminister—s. of Hon. Peter O. (H. C. 1796) and Charlotte 
I. McDonough Thacher ; b. in Boston, 11 May, 1812; d. in Natchez, Miss., 30 Nov., 1867; atty.-at- 
law, Boston, till 1836; then, in Natchez, where he was Judge of the Supreme Ct. of Miss. 

1834.—GARDNER, Miles Teel—s. of Miles and Lydia-Teel Gardner; b. in W. Cambridge, Mass., 
31 Jan., 1808; d. in Detroit, Mich., 14 July, 1867; m. (1), 1838, Martha E. Cotting—(2), 1858, — 
B. Ellingwood; at first, a teacher in Mass., afterwards a merchant in Wes. N, Y. and Detroft. 

1840.—DEVENS, Arthur Lithgow—s. of Charles and Mary-Lithgow Deveiel b. in Charlestown, 
Mass., 27 April, 1821; d. at Nahant, Mass., 22 July, 1867; m. Agnes H., dau. of Abijah White, of 
Watertown, Mass. ; atty.-at-law, in Walp fe, N. H.—Northfield and Ware, Mass.; afterw. agent 
of sev. manufacturing corporations, and merchant in Boston. 

1846.—PRESTON, George Henry—s. of Marshal and Maria-Parker Preston ; b. in Billerica, Mass. 
6 June, 1825; d. in Boston, 29 May, 1868; m. 1850, Catharine Rogers, dau. of Jas. K. Faulkner o: 
Billerica; atty.-at-law in Boston. 

1848.—BAKER, Darley—s. of Henry Felt (H. C. 1815) and Caroline-Boit Baker; b. in Boston, 28 
July, 1827; d. in New-Orleans, 3 Oct., 1868; book-keeper in the Harnden-Express office, and after- 
wards agent of an Ins. Co., in Cin., Ohio. 
1848.—STONE, Jonathan Coolidge—s. of Ebenezer and Fanny-Coolidge Stone; b. in Newbury- 
port, Mass., 23 Oct., 1826; d. there 8 April, 1868; in com. pursuits in Singapore and California, 
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1859: studied med. and then connec. with Bellevue Hos. and the institu. on Blackwell’s Island— 
oes. ae surg. in army, at Washington; began priv. prac. in N. Y.; 1864-68 settled in West 

‘arms, N.Y. 

1849.—HINCKLEY, William Stur, . of William Sturgis and Charlotte Illsley-Andrews Hinck- 
ley; b. in Hingham, Mass., 28 April, 1830; d. in Boston 15 Nov., 1867; merchant in Boston. 

1851.—H ABERSHAM, Alexander Telfair—s. of Robert and Mary Butler-Habersham Habersham; 
b. in Savannah, Ga., 23 April, 1830; d. there 19 Mar., 1868; after grad. trav. in Europe; subse- 
quently merchant in Savannah. 

1852.—DANA, Charles Francis—s. of Francis W. and Anna Finney-Houlton Davyjs ; b. in Boston 
6 Sept., 1830; d. there 16 Oct., 1867; atty.-at-law, Boston; member of Gov. Council, 1866-7. 

1852.—K1NG, Benjamin Flint—s. of Daniel Putnam (H. C. 1823) and Sarah-Flint King b. in 
Danvers, now Peabody, Mass., 12 Oct., 1831; d. in Boston, 24 Jan., 1868; m. 1854, Abbie J. Farwell 
of Concord, Mass. ; atty.-at-law, Boston. 

1853.—BARTLET, Gordon—s. of Stephen and Mary Gordon-Plummer Bartlett; b. in Eastport, 
Me., 16 Feb., 1833; d. in Salem, Mass., 21 Dec., 1867; teacher in Lynn and Salem, Mass.; afterw. 
merchant, Boston. 

1853.—CUNNINGHAM, William Henry—s. of Charles and Roxalina-Dabney Cunningham; b. in 
Boston, 18 Jan., 1832; d. there 20 Sept., 1867; merchant, Boston. 

1856.—HOSMER, Henry Zelotes—s. of Zelotes and Louisa-Lawrence Hosmer; b. in Boston, 1 
Ane. ies ; d.in Beloit, Wis., 18 July, 1867; farmer in Beloit; sergt. in co. B, 40th regt. Wis. 
vols., fb 

1857.—H ALE, Joseph Aageiing—* of Joseph (H. C. 1828) and Helen L.-Gookin Hale; . in 
Pawtucket, Mass., 2 aw 835; d.in Badenweiler, Black Forrest, So. Germany, 18 _— 1867 ; 
after grad. preceptor of Bristol Academy, Taunton, Mass. ; from about 1859 to 1866; usher Public 
Latin School, Boston. 

1862.—HICKLING, Charles Edward—s. of Charles and Eliza Brown-Edes Hickling; b. in Rox- 
bury, Mass., 24 April, 1841; d. there 17 Dec., 1867; sergt. of co. B, 45th regt. Mass. vols. (cadet 

_Yregt.), and served under Gen. Foster, in N.C. 

1864.—DAvis, Constant Freeman—s. of Rear-Admiral Charles Henry and Harriet Blake-Mills 
Davis; b. in Cambridge, Mass., 22 Nov., 1843; d. in the harbor of Rio Janeiro, 8. A., 12 Dec., 1867; 
proctor, H. C.; LL.B. H. C. Law School, 1866; secy. to his father, 1867. 

1864.—ODELL, William Albert—s. of Jacob and Hannah-Jenkins Odell; b. in Durham, N. H., 
11 Nov. 1840; d. in Dover, N. H., 18 Dec., 1867; atty.-at-law in N. H., 1867. 

1865.—LEEDs, Nathaniel Cooper—s. of Daniel Davenport and Elizabeth Leeds; b. in Boston 
24 June, 1863; d. in Cambridgeport, Mass., 4 Dec. 1867; for a short time, in 1865, in employ of 
Sanitary Commission ; afterw. sub. master in Elliot High School, Jamaica-Plain, Mass. 

1866.—CARPENTER, Francis Augustus—s. of Edson and Sarah Reed-Jones Carpenter; b. in 
Foxborough, Mass., 26 May, 1843; d. there 7 Dec., 1867; studying law. 


Mippiesury CoLiece. 


1811.—CorsER, Enoch—s. of David and Ruth-Blaisdell Corser; b. in West Boscawen (now 
Webster), N. H., 27 Jan., 1787; d. in Boscawen, 17 June, 1868; m. 1817, Sally Gerrish of Boscawen ; 
teacher in Danvers, Mass., 1811-14; preached successively in Middleton, Mass.—Colebrook, Loudon, 
Meredith, Sanbornton-Bridge, Northfield and Plymouth, N. H.—Lyndon, Vt.—Effingham, Bosca- 
wen and Loudon, N. H., Cong. chs. 

1811.—H1TcHncock, Calvin—s. of Capt. Heli and Phena-Goodell Hitchcock ; b. in Westminister, 
Vt., 25 Oct., 1787; d. in Wrentham, Mass., 3 Dec., 1867; m. 1817, Elizabeth Russell Stevens of 
Newport, R. I. ; pastor of Cong. chs. successively in Newport, R. I., 1815-20—Randolph, Mass., 
Spapew Mass. ; several of his sermons and other writings have been published; 

D. ac. 1). 

1811.—LINSLEY, Joel Harvey—s. of Joel and Lavina-Gilbert Linsley; b. in Cornwall, Vt., 16 
July, 1790; d. in Greenwich, Conn., 22 Mar., 1868; m. (1) Mrs. Phebe-Ilenderson Smith of Milton, 
Vt.—(2) 1860, Mrs. Hannah-Miner Thompson of Sharon, Conn,; taught school and read law till 
he became tutor M. C. Aug.» 1813; atty.-at-law, Middlebury, Vt., 1815-22; elected Prof. of Anc. 
Lang. M. C. 1817; at And. Theo. Sem. part of 1821; settled as pastor of Cong. ch. in Hartford, Conn., 
1824-32—and of Park St. ch. Boston, 1832-35; Pres. of Marietta Coll., O., 1835-45; next two years in 
serv. of Soc. for Pro. Colleg. Ed. at the West; settled over ch. in Greenwich, 1847-68; D.D. (M. 
C. 1837).—( See N. E. H. AND G.-REGISTER, vol. xxii. p. 475.) 


P 1812.—H ALL, Friend Mabel—s. of Abraham Hall; b. in Guilford, Conn., 16 Jan., 1787; d.6 Aug., 
868. 


1814.—FooreE, Calvin; b. in Colchester, Conn., 1 Mar., 1790; d. in Brooklyn, N. Y., 19 Jan., 1868; 
astor of Cong. chs. in Southwick, East Long-Meadow, Feeding-Hills and West Granville, 
ass.; afterwards in serv. of Am. Tract. Soc. in Eastern and Southern N. Y. . 
1820.—THOMPSON, Daniel Pierce—s. of David and Rebecca-Parker Thompson, and gr. son of 
Daniel Thompson (cousin of Count Rumford), who fell in the skir. at Lexington. His mother 
was a descend. of Master Ezekiel Cheever ; b. in Charlestown, Mass., 1 Oct., 1796; d. in Montpelier, 
Vt., 6 June, 1868; m. 1831, a dau. of E. K. Robinson of Chester, Vt.; tutor in Va.; then oa. to 
the Bar; atty.-at-law, Montpelier, Vt., 1824; Reg. of Prob. 1825-33; Judge of Prob. 1837-40, and 
1841-2; clerk of leg. of Vt., 1830-33, and 1834-6; clerk of the county, 1843-5; secy. of State (Vt.) 
1853; au. of May Martin, or the Money Diggers; The Green Mountain Boys; Locke Amsden, or 
the Village-Schoolmaster ; The Rangers, or the Tory’s Daughter ; compiled Laws of Vt.; and ed. 
of a newspaper. 
1824.—W ATKINS, Ralden Alexander—s. of Vine and Sarah-Alexander Watkins; b. in Ashford, 
Conn., 23 Mar., 1799; d. 22 Aug., 1868. : 
1825.—MARTIN, Job Henry; d. in Utica, N. Y., 25 Jan., 1868; stud. at Princton, Theo. School; 
settled as pastor of a Cong. ch. in Edgartown, Mass., 1828—and in city of N. Y. 1836-46, excepting 
two years spent at Haverhill, Mass, 3 
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1827.—W ILD, John; b. in Dorchester, Mass., June, 1803; d. in Alexandria, Va., 10 Feb., 1868; 
grad. at And. Theo. sem. 1831; pastor of Cong. chs. in Grafton, Mass.—Conway, N. H.—Fal- 
mouth, Topsham and Brewer, Me.—and in California; teacher in Deposit and Stamford, N.Y. 


1828.—ToWER, David Bates—nephew of the late Pres. of M. Coll.; b. in Cohasset, Mass., in 
1808 ; d. in Cambridge, Mass., 26 July, 1868; ta’ in pub. schools, Boston, till 1840; Supdt. Ins. 
for the Blind, Phila., 1841—a few years afte ed to Boston, and taught private Latin 
oars prof. of Math. and Regent Uni. of St. Louis, 1839-61; after that taught priv. school in 

ston. 

1830.—NEWBURY, Samuel—s. of Samuel and Jamasin-Bishop Newbury; b. in Panton, Vt., 3 
Nov., 1802; d. in Dubuque, Ia., 27 Mar., 1868; m. Mary-Ann Sardxant, dau. of Dr. Erastus Sargeant 
of Lee, Mass., and er. gr. dau. of Rev. John Sargeant, first mis. tg Stockbridge Indians ; pastor of 
Cong. ch. Rutland, O., 1831; in serv. of Am. 8.8. Union, two years ;\agent Am. Ed. Soc. four years ; 
home mis. Peru, Ind., three years ending Aug., 1838; prin. of Whi 
1838; pastor of ch. in Allegan, Mich., 1842; taught in Jackson and became Pres. of Board of Ed. o 
Mich. ; prin. of Normal Sc ool ig Ypsilanti, Mich.; agent Am. Tract Soc., Boston, 1865. 

1830.—BUEL, Alexander Woodruit—s. of Ezekiel Buel; b. in Castleton, Vt., Dec., 1813; d. in 
Detroit, Mich., 19 April, 1868; m. (1) Ann Ackley; taught, in West Rutland, Vt., 1830-1; Fort 
Covington, N. Y., 1831-2; Castleton, Vt., 1833-4; atty.-at-law, Detroit, Mich., 1834; he was success- 
ae -_ reg. of Prob.; city-atty.; member of the leg.; prosecuting atty. co. Wayne; Speaker 
Mich. House of Rep.; mem. of yw) ass and mem. of State legis.; au.of an address before New: 
Eng. Soc. of Detroit, Speeches and Reports, published. 

1833.—MARTIN, George—s. of William B. and Roxanna-Bell Martin; b. in Middlebury, Vt., 
1815; d. in Detroit, Mich., 15 Dec., 1867; m. 1840, Julia A. Taylor of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; tutor in 
Va., 1833; atty.-at-law, 1836, in Grand Rapids ; Chief Justice of the State, 1857-68. 

1833.—BaBeock, Hiram Allen—s. of Silas and Rachel-Allen Babcock; b. in Essex, Vt., 14 
April, 1802; d. in Wayne, O., 1 June, 1868; m. 1837, Eliza P. Andrews, of Wayne; grad. at Lane 
Theo. Sem. 1836; preached successively in Hinckley and Peninsula, O.—then in Western Penn.— 
and Wayne, O. 

1837.—W ARNER, William; b. in Pittsford, Vt., 1812; d. in Quincy, IIl., 26 July, 1868; precep. of 
Gram. School, co. Addison, Vt., 1837-8; stud. theology two years; Treas. Uni. of Vt., 1843-9; also 
Treas. Vt. Cen. R. R.; resident of Detroit, Mich., 1855-68; mem. of Mich. Legisla. 1860, 62, and 
66; engaged in lumber and iron-foundry business. 

1846.—SAWYER, Levi Parsons; b. in Stockbridge, Vt., 11 Nov., 1819; d. in Nashua, N. H., 29 
April, 1868; precep. Royalton (vt), Academy, 1846-7 ; of Nashua Academy several years; mem. of 
N.H. legisia. two years; physicianin Nashua. . 












geon Branch Uni. Mich. 


Trinity Cotzece.! 


1847.—F Axon, Ebenezer; d. in Baltimore, Md., 8 March, 1868, aged 43; an architect by profes- 
sion; a man of scientific tastes, and well read in the many branches of his art. 


1849.—H YER, Louis; d. in Pensacola, Fla. (his native place), Feb., 1868; atty.-at-law. 


Turts Co..zce.! 


1860.—PoRTER, Elam—s. of Benjamin and Rachel Porter; b. in Hartford, Vt., ———, 1837; d. 
in Angola, O., — Dec., 1867, one of the victims of the railroad accident; atty.-at-law. 

1863.—Lyon, Henry—s. of William and Julia A. Lyon; b. in Needham, Mass., — ——, 1841; d. 
in Cuba, — ——, 1868; merchant. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.! 


1819.—SAWYER, Gamaliel Bradford ; d. in Burlington, Vt., 10 July, 1868, aged 67. 
1841.—BUCKLEY, Daniel Booth; d. in Burlington, Vt., 3 June 1868, aged 46. 
1853.— KELLOGG, George Dimon; d. in Peru, N. ¥., 9 June, 1868, aged 36. 
1858.—H ALE, Percival Edwards ; d. in Columbia, S. C., 1865, aged 29, 


Wes.eyan UNIVERSITY. 


1839.—JoHNSON, Herman Merrills; b. in the County of Ostego, N. Y., 25 Nov., 1815; d. in Car- 
lisle, Pa., 5 April, 1868; Prof. Anc. Lan. St. Charles Coll. 0., 1839-42—in Augusta Coll. Ky. 
1842-44—In Ohio, Wes. Uni., 1844-50; Prof. of Phil. and Eng. Lit. in Dick. Coll., 1850-60; Pres. of 
the last and Prof. of Moral Sei., 1860-8 ; au. of ed. of the Clio of Herodotus, 1850; ged upon 
a Bible commentary, and a work of synonyms; freq. contrib. to Meth. Quar. Review; LL.D. 
(Dick. Coll.) ; D.D. (O. Wes. Uni. 1852). 

1841.—DANIELS, Morgan Royal; b. in Windsor, Conn., 14 May, 1816; d. in Hartford, Conn., 22 
August, 1867; architect in Hartford. 

1851.—Brooks, Ormando Nelson; d. in California, — Feb., 1867; teacher, then pastor of M. E. 
chs. in R. I., Conn. and California. 

1851—CoLE, Edwin Halsey; b. in Chatham, Conn., 18 April, 1827; d. in Iowa, 16 July, 1859; 
teacher in Sem. Amenia, N. Y. 

1857.—NICHOLS, Monroe; b. in Thompson, Conn., — —, 1834; d. in St. Paul, Minn., 17 Jan., 
1867 ; taught at Dudley and Webster, Mass., till late war —— then raised a co. of Conn. vols. ; 
com. Lt. Col. ; was wounded in battle of Win. Va. ; confined in —_ | prison ; discharged ; in serv, 
of Sanitary Com. in N. C.; mem. of Conn. legis. ; removed to Minn. 1865. 

1865.—RICHMAN, Wm. Henry; b. in the county of Salem, N. J., 3 Sept., 1843; d. in St. Louis, 
Mo., 22 Jan., 1868; pursued law studies in Albany Law School; practised in Leavenworth, Kansas ; 
afterwards in St. Louis. 
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Yate Cotiece. 


1795.—Day, Jeremiah—s. of Rev. Jeremiah (Y. C. 1756) and Abigail Noble, wid. of Rev. Silvanus 
Osborn; b. in New-Preston, Conn., 3 Aug., 1773; d. in New-Haven, Conn., 22 Aug., 1867; m. (1) 
1805, Martha Sherman, dau. of Hon. Roger Sherman—(2) 1811, Olivia Jones of Hartford, Conn. ; 
Tutor in Wms. Coll. 1796-8; Prof. Math. and Nat. Phil., Yale Coll. 1803; Pres. of the same, 1817- 
46; au. of a large no. of text-books in Math. and Nat. Phil., and of some treatises in Metaphysics; 
LL.D. (W. C. and M. C. 1817); D.D. (U. C. 1818, and H. C. 1831). 

1796.—SILLIMAN, Gold Selleck—s. of Gold Selleck Silliman (Y. C. 1752), and gr. son of Judge 
Ebenezer Silliman (Y. C. 1727); b. in Fairfield, Conn., 26 Oct., 1777;.d. in Brooklyn, N. Y., 3 June. 
1868 ; m. 1801, Hepsa Ely, dau. of David Ely, D.D. (Y. C. 1769); atty.-at-law, Newport, R. I., till 
1815; afterw. resident in N. Y. and Brooklyn. m 

1799.—CHAPMAN, Ezekiel Jones—s. of Dea. Wm. and Caroline-Jones Chapman, of Saybrook, 
Conn.; b. in that town 13 Aug., 1781; d. in Oneida-Lake, N. Y., 1 fag. 08: m. (1 " 
Adams of Brookfield, N. Y.—(2), Tryphena Clark, of Lebanon, N. Y.; from Oct., 1301 till near close 
of his life, he preached chiefly in the State of N. Y.; au. ofa vol. of crit. and explan. notes on the 
New-Testament. 

1803.—HALL, George Washington—s. of Abner and Phebe-Percival Hall; b. in East-Haddam, 
Conn., 29 July, 1782; d. in Troy, N. Y., 24 Feb., 1868; m. (1) 1804, Mary Deming of Wethersfield» 
Conn.—(2) 1819, Harriet Nichols, of Boston—(3) 1828, Emily Orne, o' i= Mass.—(4) 1842) 
Amelia Warner, of City of N. Y.; about 1805, settied over Pres. ch. Cherry-Valley, N. Y.; 
chaplain in war of 1812; in 1815, taught in Ga., and the two fol. yrs. in Boston—181s, opened 
school in Harlem, city of N. Y.—1819, taught in 8. C.—1821, in city of N. Y.; 1829, farmer in N. 
J.; resident for the last 30 years at Ballston Spa., N. Y. 

1805.—BEARDSLEY, Nehemiah Beach; b. in Stratford, Conn., 20 June, 1780; d. in Somers, Conn.» 
28 Feb., 1868; home mis. in Maine fr. 1806-16; settled over Cong. ch. in Chester, Conn., 1816; pastor 
of Cong. ch. in Union, Conn., 1824-31. 

1807.—RooT, Samuel—s. of Ephraim (Y. C. 1782) and Eunice Root; b. in Hartford, Conn., 22 
Mar., 1789; d. there 21 May, 1868; read law, but became a farmer in West-Hartford. 

1808.—BaTTELL, Charles Isaac—s. of Wm. and Sarah-Buckingham Battell; b. in Torringford, 
Conn., 25 July, 1789; d. in Cleveland, O., 12 April, 1868; atty.-at-law in Wes. N. Y., early of 
life ; 1319, remov. to Springfield, Ind.; mem, of Legis. 1821 and 1822; 1823-66, resident of Gran- 
ville, Ind. ; Judge Cir. Court. 

1810.—ELLSWoORTH, William Wolcott—s. of Oliver Ellsworth, 2d Chief. Jus. of the U.S.; b. in 
Windsor, Conn., 10 Nov., 1791; d. in Hartford, Conn., 15 Jan., 1868; m. 1813, Emily, dau. of Noah 
Webster ; atty.-at-law, 1813-29; mem. of Congress 3 terms; Gov. of Conn., 1838, ’39, 740, 41; Judge 
of the Super. Court and Supreme Court of Errors, from 1847, till he was 70 years old; Prof. of Law, 
(Trinity Coll. 1827-68); LL.D. (Uni. of N. Y. 1838). 

1811.—BENNETT, Milo Lyman; b. inSharon, Conn., about 1790; d.in Taunton, Mass.,7 July, 
1868 ; atty.-at-law, Burlington, Vt.; Jus. of Supr. Court of Vt., 1839-59; LL.D. (Dart. Coll. 1851). 

1813.—DERING, Nicoll Havens—s. of Sylvester and Esther Sarah-Havens Dering of Shelter 
Island, N. Y.; b. there 1 Jan., 1794; d. in Utica, N. Y., 19 Dec., 1867; m. (1) 1826, Franees Hunt- 
ingdon, of Rome, N. Y.—(2) 1847, Sarah H. Strong of city of N. Y.; M.D. os of Phys. and 
—_ N. Y., 1817; in prac. in N. Y., 1817-43; removed to Rome in 1843—and to Utica, N. Y., in 


1813.—MATHER, Hiram Foot—s. of Gibbons and Hannah-Foot Mather; b. in Colchester, Conn., 
13 Feb., 1796; d. in Chicago, IIl., 12 July, 1868; m. (1) 1821, Sarah Ann Hyde—(2) Mary P. Cole, 
both of Auburn, N. Y.—(3) 1857, Mrs. Anna T. Norton; read theol. two years, then law; atty.-at- 
law, Elbridge, N. Y., 1819-44; mem. State Senate, 1828-32; remov. to Niles, Mich., 1844, and to 
Chicago, Ill., 1853. 

1814.—LoRD, Daniel—s. of Dr. Daniel and Phebe-Crary Lord; b. in Stonington, Conn., Dec., 
1794; d. in city of N. Y., 4 Mar., 1868; m. 1818, Susan, dau. of Lockwood De Forest, Esq., of N. 
» © =. Se the Bar in that city 1817, and devoted all his life to his profession, reaching great 

stinction. 

1814.—STARK, James Langdon—-s. of oy mg and Abigail-Camp Stark; b.in Salisbury, 
a 12 Oct., 1792; d. in Halifax, Vt., 14 Mar., ; atty.-at-law; mem. of State Assemb.; Judge 

0. Court. 


1815.—CLARKE, Edwards—s. of Jabez and Amie Clarke; b. in Windham, — — Feb., 1796; 


d. there 8 Mar., 1868; m. 27 a 1823, Harriett, dau. of Samuel Perkins of Win 3 atty.-at- 
law; Judge co. Windham Court. 

1815.—HoLMEs, Isaac Edward—s. of John Bee and Elizabeth Holmes; b. in Charleston, S. C., 
6 April, 1796; d. there 24 Feb., 1867; atty.-at-law; mem. of Cong. 1838-50; resid. in San Francisco, 

850-4 ; Charleston, 1854-56 ; San Francisco, 1856-61; Charleston, 1861-67. 

1815.—PAINTER, Alexis—s. of Thomas; b. in West-Haven, Conn., 24 Nov., 1794; d. there 19 
Oct., 1867; m. 1825, Maria, dau. of D: W. McMahon of New-Milford, Conn.; atty.-at-law, teacher 
and merchant, successively. 

1816.—TuHuRSTON, Asa; b. in Fitchburg, Mass., 12 Oct. 1787; d. in Honolulu, 11 Mar., 1868; m- 
1819, Lucy Goodale of Marlboro’, Mass.; grad. And. Theo. Sem. 1819; next forty years Mis. Sand. 
Islands ; instr. of two Kings; translated Bible into Hawaiian dialect. 

1817.—H AWLEY, Isaac Augustus—s. of Rev. Stephen (Y. C. 1759) of Woodbridge, now Bethany, 
Conn.; b. 1 June, 1797; d. Geneva, N. Y., 25 Sept., 1867; teacher in Va. 1828; after that 
farmer in co. Tompkins, N. Y. 

1818.—MITCHELL, William—s. of John and Abigail-Waterhouse; b. in Chester, Conn., 19 Dec.» 
1793; d. Corpus-Christi, Texas, 1 Aug., 1867; m. Mary, dau. of Amos and Elizabeth Belden of 
Carmel, N. “pee nd. Theo. Sem. 1821; lab. in N. W. N. Y.—Newtown, Conn.—Rutland, 
Vt.; Agt. Vt., N. Y. and N. J. State Colo. Socs.; set. over Pres. ch. in Corpus-Christi, 1858-67. 

1818.—SELDEN, Richard-Ely; b. 13 June, 1797; d. at Hadlyme, Conn., 3 Mar., 1868; m. Eliza, 
dau. of Judge Wm. Lynde of Saybrook, Conn. ; farmer. 


1819,—A BELL, James—s, of James; b, in Norwich, Conn.; d. inOswego, N. Y.,7 May, 1868, aged 
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76; m. L. G. Bonge of Clinton, N. Y., 5 Mar., 1828; grad. And. Theo. Sem. 1822; pastor of Pres, 
chs. Oswego and Oxford, and 'D. Ref. ch. Chittenan ‘o, N.Y. 

1819.—CHAPIN, Edward—only s. of Calvin Chapin, D.D. and Jerusha-Edwards Chapin, dau. 
of (second) Jona. Edwards; b. in Wethersfield, Conn., 19 Feb., 1799; d. in York, Pa., 17 March, 
1868; m. Sarah McGrath of York, 1840; atty.-at-law. : 


1821.—RAMEY, Sanford Jacob; d. co. Loudon, Va., 1866, aged 68 years; m. Anna Maria Mason 
Grymes, of co. King George, Va., 1844; atty.-at-law; farmer. 

1822.--D1xon, Simeon Field; s. of Wm. and Mary-Field Dixon; b. in Enfield, Conn., 1801; d. in 
Cambridge, Mass., 8 April, 1867; atty.-at-law; resid. at Hartford, Conn.—City of N. Y.—Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; au. treatise on the Law of Subrogation (Philadelphia, 1862). 

1824.—HALL, Willis; b. in Granville, N. Y., 1 April, 1801; d. in City of N. Y., 14 July 1868; atty.” 
at-law, Mobile, 1827-31—City of N. Y., 1831-38; atty.-genl. of the State of N. Y. one year; lec. in 
law-school, Saratoga. 

1824.—NICHOLS, John Cutler—s. of Isaac and Abigail-Cutler Nichols ; b.in W. Brookfield, Mass.,. 
17 Nov., 1801; d. in Lyme, Conn., 8 Jan., 1868; m. Lucy W. A. Grosvenor of Brookfield, Mass., 
1834; grad. Yale Theo. Dept.; mis. in Canada; pastor of Cong. chs. in Stonington and Lebanon, 
Conn. ; teacher in Lebanon and Lyme. 

1825.—CARPENTER, Eber; b. in Vernon, Conn., 24 June 1800; d. in Boston, Mass., 21 Oct., 1867; 
m. Narcissa Lyman of York; . And. Theo. Sem. 1828; pastor of Cong. ch. York, Me., and 
Stockbridge, Mass. ; ed. of Natl. Preacher, 1853-7. 

1825.—HooKER, Worthington—s. of Judge John and Sarah-Dwight Hooker; b. in Springfield, 
Mass., 3 Mar., 1806; d. in New Haven, Conn., 6 Nov. 1867; m. (1), 1830, Mary Ingersoll of Spring- 
field, Mass.—(2), Henrietta, dau. of Gov. H. W. Edwards; M.D. (H. C. 1829); prac. in Norwich, 
Conn.; Prof. of Theo. and Prac. of Med. Y. C. 1852-67 ; au. of val. text-books, &c. 

1825.—PERKINS, Benjamin—s. of Benj. (Y. C. 1785), formerly of Norwich, Conn. ; b. in Camden, 
8. C., 12 May, 1803; d. in Kirkwood, 8. C., 24 Feb., 1868; planter. 

1825.—PYNCHON, Edward Elliott; b. in Brimfield ?, Mass.; d. in Huntsville, Ala., 24 June, 1868, 
aged 63; teacher. 

1826.—SEYMOUR, David Lowrey—s. of Ashbel and Mary-Lowrey Seymour; b. in Wethersfield, 
Conn., 2 Dec., 1803; d. in Lanesborough, Mass., 11 Oct., 1867; m. Maria L., dau. of Sheldon C. 
Curtis, Esq. (Y. C. 1807), of Lanesborough, 1837; tutor in Y. C. 1828-30; atty.-at-law; judge; 
Rep. in Congress, 1843-45 and 1851-53; LL.D. (Ham. C. 1866). 

1828.—CASE, Joel Titus; b. in Ohio; d. in Victoria, Texas, 10 June, 1868, aged 65; ed. in Mobile, 
Ala., and Galveston, Texas; geo. journalist Santa Fé Ex., and cap. and impr. three mos. in 
chains; sub. preacher in Pres. ch. (O. 8.) in Texas; teacher. 

1829.—LANNEAU, John-Francis; b. in Charleston, S. C., 14 Aug., 1809; d. in Marietta, Ga., 7 
Oct., 1867; grad. Theo. Sem. Princeton Col.; mis. in Syria, 1835-45; pastor of sev. Pres. chs. in Ga. 

1831—STRONG, Newton Deming—s. of Rev. Wm. L. Strong (Y. C. 1802) and Harriet-Deming 
Strong; b. in Somers, Conn., 17 Oct., 1809; d. in St. Louis, Mo., 8 Aug: 1866; m. 1846, Matilda R. 
a of Alton, Ill.; tutor in Y. C. 1834-5; atty.-at-law in Alton, Ill.—Reading, Pa., and St. 

s, Mo. ‘ 

1833.—W HITING, Alexander Backus—s. of Nathan and Lydia-Backus Whiting; b. in Canaan, 
N. Y., 8 Mar., 1814; d. in city of N. Y. 2 May, 1868; m. Matilda A. Church of Fort-Hamilton, N. 

-; grad. Yale Med. School, 1836; phys. to Bellevue Hospital, City of N. Y., 1841; health officer of 
that port, 1847. 

1835.—Davis, Samuel Rodney—b. in Chatham, Conn., 29 Sept., 1809; d. in ere. N.Jw 
20 April, 1868; m. (1) Mary Fairchild of Stockbridge, Mass.—(2) Julia A. Reed of N. Y.; ordained 
Cong. evang., 1853; teacher sub. in Conn., N. Y., N.J., and O. 


1836.—CARTER, Josiah Mason—s. of Ebenezer and Rhoda; b. in New-Canaan, Conn., 19 June, 
1813; d. in Norwalk, Conn., 22 Mar., 1868; m. 1841, Julia A. Ayres, of New-Canaan, Conn.; atty.- 
_at-law in City of N. Y., and in Norwalk; Speaker House of Reps. Conn. leg.; State atty. for co. 

eld, Conn. ; cand. for Lt. Gov. 

1836.—HiGBIE, Daniel—s. of Abraham and Ann; b. in Jamaica, L. I.,8 Feb., 1815; d. in Spencer- 
one, N. Y., 21 Oct., 1867; m. (1) 1840, Harriet A. Sayre—(2) 1859, Augusta A. Richards, of 

ewark, N. J.; . Princeton Theo. Sem. 1839; pastor in Mt. Pleasant, Pa.—W. Milford, N. J. 
—Sparta and Washingtonville, N. Y., Pres. chs. 

1837.—GoopDRICH, Chauncey—s. of Prof. Chauncey A. (Y. C. 1810) and Julia-Webster Goodrich, 
dau. of Dr. Noah Webster ; b. in Middletown, Conn., 20 July,.1817 ; d. New-Haven, Conn., 27 Mar., 
1868 ; tutor in Va.; settled over Cong. ch. in Malden; Mass., 1843-47—Waterbury, Conn., 1849-56; 
after that, eng. on Webster’s Dic. and other works ; Secy. New-Haven Colo. Hist. Soc. 

1837.—PLIMPTON, Silas Fisher ; b. in Foxborough, -Mass., 26 Aug., 1812; d. in Boston, Mass., 22 
April, 1867; LL.B. (H. L. School 1839) ; atty.-at-law, Boston. 

1847.—_PARKER, Edward Griffin; d. in city of N. Y., 30 Mar., 1868, aged 42; atty.-at-law, Boston 
1849-61; mem..of House and Senate, Mass. leg. ; capt. on staff of Genl. Butler; Adgt.-Gen. an 
chief of staff to Genl. Martindale ; sub. settl. in city of N. Y.; au. of “‘ The Golden Age of Am. 
Oratory” (Boston, 1857), and ‘‘ Reminiscences of Rufus Choate” (N. Y., 1860). 

1848.—T YLER, Edwin—s. of Edwin; b. in Brooklyn, Conn., 6 Dec., 1827; d. in Oakland, Cal., 21 
June, 1868; eng. in mining, assaying, &c. . 

1849.—MURRAY, Washington—s. of James B. and Maria-Bronson Murray; b. in ~ of N. Y., 
7 July, 1828; d. there 19 Sept., 1867; m. 1856, Eliza B. W. Dana of Boston, s.; LL.B. (H. L. 8. 
1851); atty.-at-law, city of N. ¥. 

1853.—GrovT, Alfred—s. of Nathan and Ruthey-Daniels Grout; b. in Sherborn, Mass., 3 Sept., 
1830; d. in Sherborn; 26 July, 1866; atty.-at-law, Boston, 1861. 

1855.—HakMAR, Josiah William—grd. son of Hon. James Lanman (Y. C. 1788), and of General 
Josiah Harmar; b. in Phila., 23 Nov., 1834; drowned off Mt. Desert, Me., 24 July, 1867; grad. Yale 
Law School ; atty.-at-law, Phila., 1861; ser. in 1st Phila. Arty., 1863. 


1856.—BARKER, George Payson—s. of Hon. Geo. P. Barker of Buffalo, N, Y.; b. in Norwich, 
Conn., 24 Dec., 1835; d, 28 Jan., 1868° atty.-at-law, 1859, Buffalo, 
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1856.—TURNER, William Elisha—s. of Elisha; b. in Northampton, Mass., 9 Dec., 1834; d. there 
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26 Jan., 1868; m. 1863, Mary A. Clary of Northampton; atty.-at-law, 1859; Reg. of Prob. and Insol. 
Cts., 1861-3; clerk of Sup. and Supr. Jud. Cts. 1864. 

1857.—MATsON, Lewis Emmons; b. in Simsbury, Conn., 24 Sept., 1838; d. in Lyons, France, 21 
June, 1868; m. 1862, Helen M. dau. of Walter P. Flanders of Milwaukee, Wis.; entered Col. from 
Oswego, N. Y.; grad. And. Theo. Sem. 1861; settled over Cong. chs. Racine, Wis., 1861—Madison, 
Wis., 1864—Chicago, IIl., 1866. 

1857.— MoRTON, Joseph ao. of Moses and Sophia A.-Partri Morton; b. in Hatfield, 
Mass., 15 Nov., 1833; d. in —_ Ill., 7 Dec., 1867; m. Sophia H. Hyndshaw, of Morristown, 
N.J.; atty-at-law, city of N. Y., 1860; grad. Princeton Theo. Sem.; settled over Cong. chs. Pitts- 
field, N. H. and Waukegan, Ill. 

1858.—JOHNSON, Charles Napoleon—s. of Sheldon C. and Susan H.-Stoddard Johnson; b. in 
md (now Seymour), Conn., 14 Mar., 1829; d. in New-Haven, Conn., 12 Nov., 1867; atty.-at-law, 


1862.—GANDY, William Wilson—b. in Phila., 17 Oct., 1840; d. in city of N. Y., 15 July, 1868. 

1862.—ROWE, Charles Henry—s. of Chauncey and Susan-Dickinson Rowe; b. in Farmington, 
Conn., 3 Mar., 1841; d. in Galveston, Texas, 4 Sept., 1867; M.D. (Y.C. 1864); asst. surg. 18th regt. 
Conn. vols.; after close of the war asst. surg. 17t U.S. Infantry. 

1862.—THAYER, Henry-Wolcott—s. of Obadiah; b. in Middletown, N. J., 19 Oct., 1841; d. in 
New-Orleans, La., 16 Aug., 1867; Lt. in 1ith regt. N. Y. Cav.; pro. Capt. after storming Port 
Hudson ; 1864 Lt. 2d N. Y. Vet. Cav.; Acting Ord. officer; chair. bd. registrars Sabine Parish, La, 

1864.—PARKE, Julius Leonard—s. of Hudson and Ann-Leonard Parke; b. in Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
20 Mar., 1843; d. in Charleston, 8. C., 29 April, 1868; studied successively in Gittingen, Tabingen, 
Paris and New York; M.D. 1868, city of N. Y.; transi. of German treatise on Pathology. 

1864.—W rts, Albert Smith—s. of P. of Chicago, Ill.; b. in Phila., 15 Dec., 1542; d. there 
17 July, 1867 ; atty.-at-law Chicago, IIl., 1866. 

1865.—BULKLEY, Tuzar—s. of Tuzar and Frances M.; b. in Catskill, N. Y., 27 April, 1840; d. 
there 28 Nov., 1867, 


———— + 
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MARRIAGES. 

A.ten=Lorinc.—In Newburyport, Ms., 
30 June, 1868, Prof. Wm. F. Allen, of 
Madison University, Wis., and Miss Mar- 
garet Loring Andrews, dau. of John 
Andrews, of N. 

Braprorp=Sumner.—lIn Jackson, Miss., 
21 July, 1868, Major Jefferson Davis 
Bradford, of Vicksburg, Miss., and Miss 
Helen Payson Sumner, youngest dau. 
of Frances Allanby and the late Henry 
Payson Sumner, of Baltimore, Md. 

Major Bradford is a grand-nephew of 
Jefferson Davis, and his bride is a de- 
scendant of Cotton Mather. 

Ciement=SHILLABER.—In Chelsea, Ms., 
30 Sept., 1868, Mr. Frank Clement, and 
Miss Emma Frances Shillaber, dau. of 
B. P. Shillaber. 

Dersy=Mason.—In Boston, 15 October, 
1868, Haskett Derby, M.D., and Miss 
Sarah Mason, daughter of the late Rev. 
Charles Mason, D.D., all of Boston. 

Ettswortu=—Janvrin.—In Exeter, N. H., 
13 Aug., 1868, Hon. Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Boston, and Miss Mary A. Janvrin, 
dau. of Joseph Janvrin, of Exeter. 

FreeMAN=CLEAVELAND.—In Newton 
(Corner), Mass., 24 June, 1868, Mr. Rus- 
sell Freeman, and Miss Annie M. Cleave- 
land, dau. of John A. Cleaveland, all of 
Newton Corner. 

Jacxson=Hvussarp.—In Boston, 15 Oct., 
1868, John Cotton Jackson and Louise 


Sewall, dau. of Charles T. Hubbard, all 
of Boston. 

Kyowrton=Hv11t.—In Swampscott, Ms., 
17 Sept., 1868, Miner R. Knowlton, of 
New-York, and Miss Harriet Hull, 
dau. of E. B. Hull, Esq., of Boston. 

LivermorE= Witicotr.— At Brighton, 
Mass., 30 July, by the Rev. Frederic A. 
Whitney, Henry Munroe Livermore, son 
of George and Sarah-Brigham Livermore, 
of Brighton, and Kate Louise, dau. of 
Andrew J. and Sarah J. Willcutt, of 
Boston. 

Mansrietp=Cvusuinc.—In Hyde-Park, 
Mass,, 25 June, 1868, Mr. Ezra A. Mans- 
field, of Andover, Mass., and Miss Olivia 
Wentworth-Cushing, dau. of J. S. T. 
Cushing, of Hyde Park. The bride is a 
niece of Hon, John P. Hale. 

Quincy=Dix.—In Rumney, N. H., 11 
June, 1868, Hon. Josiah Quincy, of 
Rumney, and Mrs. Mary H. Dix, of 
East Woburn, Mass. 

Rozinson=Smitu.—In St. John, N. B., 
17 Sept., 1868, T. Barclay Robinson, 
Esq., Barrister, and Miss Lucy Helen, 
dau. of the late H. Bowyer Smith, Esq., 
of St. John. 

Suearwoop—Bovron.—In South-Nor- 
walk, Ct., 16 Sept. 1868, Mr, Jacob B. 
Shearwood, of New-Rochelle, N. Y., and 
Miss Julia M. Bouton, of the former 
place. The bride is a gr.-grand-niece of 
Rey. N. Bouton, D.D., of Concord, N.H. 
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Snow=A1xen.—In Andover, Mass., 8 
July, 1868, Prof. Frank H. Snow, of 
the Kansas State University, and Miss 
Jennie A. Aiken, dau. of the late Hon. 
John Aiken, of Andover. 

TREADWELL= WI111L1AMs.—In the city of . 
New-York, 24 June, 1868, Capt. Wm. 
H. Treadwell, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Miss Grace Williams, dau. of Sam- 
uel Williams, of New-York. 


DEATHS. 

Deane, Francis B., Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 
1868, aged 72 years. He was the found- 
er of the Tredegar Iron Works at Rich- 
mond, Va. His father, Francis B. Deane, 
of Carterville, Va., who emigrated to 
that State in 1788, was a son of Francis 
Deane, of Galway, Ireland. The Deanes 
of Galway are reputed to have emigrated 
from Bristol, England. 

Fernatp, Kitty Sullivan, youngest dau. 
of Ammi R. H. and Elmira §S. Fernald, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 12 Sept., 1868, aged 
19 years 9 months and 3 days. She was 
of the seventh generation from Doctor 
Renald Fernald, who settled at Piscata- 
qua about the year 1630; and of the 
fifth generation from Master John Sulli- 
van, of Berwick, Me. On her father’s 
side, through: 1, Doct. Renald Fernald ; 
2, John or Samuel, b, 1640; 3, Thomas, 
b. 1670; 4, Thomas, b.1716; 5, Renald, 
b. 1752; 6, Ammi R. H., b. 1802. On 
her mother’s side, through: 1, Master 
John Sullivan, b. 1692; 2, Ebenezer, b. 
1760; 3, John, b. 1773; 4, Elmira S., 
b. 1808. 

Grancer, the Hon. Francis, in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., 28 August, 1868, in the 
76th year of his age. 

Mr. Granger was the son of the Hon. 
Gideon Granger, who was a graduate 
of Yale College in 1787, a prominent 
member of the bar of Connecticut, and 
who having served for several years with 
distinction in the legislature of his na- 
tive State, where he took a leading 
in the establishment of the school fund, 
(of which he has sometimes been styled 
the father), was called to the capital 
by President Jefferson, in 1801, to as- 
sume the position of Postmaster-General 
of the United-States. In that capacity 
he remained at Washington for thirteen 
years, discharging the arduous duties of 
the Postoffice department during the 
whole of Mr. Jefferson’s, and during a 
large part of Mr, Madison’s administra- 
tion. On his removal from Washing- 
ton, in 1814, he established himself in 
Canandaigua, and a few years afterwards 
was elected a member of the Senate of 
New-York, where he soon became con- 
spicuous for his ardent advocacy of that 
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great system of internal improvements, 
with which the name of his illustrious 
friend De Witt Clinton is so prominently 
identified. In 1821, he withdrew from 
all public life, and died on the 3ist of 
December, 1822, at the early age of 55, 
leaving a reputation for purity of char- 
acter, and for devoted public spirit, such 
as few men anywhere have enjoyed, 
Francis Grancer, his second son, 
was born on the Ist of December, 1792, 
in Suffield, Connecticut, where his fa- 
ther also was born, and where the family 
had resided for several generations. He 
was graduated at Yale College in 1811, 
was educated as a lawyer, and, soon 
after the removal of his father to Canan- 
daigua, entered upon the practice of his 
profession as a member of the Ontario 
bar. Not long after the retirement and 
death of his father, he was called, in his 
turn, to take part in public affairs, and 
was for many successive years a repre- 
sentative of the co. of Ontario in the leg- 
islature of N.-York. His sound judg- 
ment, practical ability, and ready and 
persuasive eloquence, gave him a com- 
manding influence in that body, and 
throughout the State, and he was nomi- 
nated repeatedly, by the party to which 
he belonged, as their candidate for the 
highest offices in the gift of the people. 
He was at least twice their candidate 
for governor of New-York, and was de- 
feated bya very small Democratic ma- 
jority. In 1836, Mr. Granger received 
the nomination of the National Repub- 
lican party of that day for the Vice- 
Presidency of the United-States; Gene- 
ral William Henry Harrison being the 
candidate for the presidency. But the 
success of that party was destined to be 
still longer postponed. ‘I'wo years after- 
wards, however, he was elected to the 
Congress for the district in which he 
resided, and was a prominent member 
of the national House of Representatives 
for several terms, On the accession of 
General Harrison to the presidency in 
1841, he was called to the same position 
in the Cabinet which his father had oc- 
cupied thirty years before, and discharged 
the duties of Postmaster-General with 
great efficiency until the memorable rup- 
ture of the Cabinet under President 
Tyler. He was then once more re- 
elected to the Congress, having declined 
a foreign mission which was tendered 
him ; but he had had enough of public 
employment, and was more than content 
to withdraw himself finally from official 
service. At the close of the 27th Con- 
he retired to private life, and reso- 
lutely resisted all attempts to bring him 
back within the arena of party-strife. He 
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yielded, indeed, so far as occasionally to 
preside at meetings of his political 
friends, when some more than usually 
—_— proceedings were in view; 
and it may not be forgotten that his 


“ silver-grey” hair gave the name to a- 


party, which originated in a convention 
of which he was the president. Nordid 
he refuse to go to Washington for a few 
weeks, at the solicitation of friends, and 
by appointment of the governor of New- 

ork, as one of the delegates to what 
was called the “ Peace Convention,” in 
February, 1861. The published records 
of that convention prove how considera- 
ble a part he took in the efforts which 
‘were made to avert the rebellion which 
was then immediately impending. 

Mr. Granger was a man of great in- 
telligence, of quick wit, of warm heart, 
of popular manners, of imposing appear- 
ance, and of impressive speech, both in 

blic and in private. Few persons 

ve had more friends in all of the 
country. Websterand Clay, ton and 
Crittenden, Edward Everett and Abbott 
Lawrence, and many others of all par- 
ties and sections, were on terms of inti- 
macy with him, to which they admitted 
but few others, His nature was pecu- 
liarly attractive to young and old, and he 
seemed incapable of making an enemy of 
any one. Singularly happy in his own 
temperament, he made every body happy 
around him. His sunny oe was 
never quenched or clouded either by 
disappointment or by old age; and when 
at last he was called to die, under cir- 
cumstances full of sadness, he uttered 
no word of impatience or repining, but 
threw himself, with quiet resignation 
and perfect trust, upon the mercies of 
his God and the merits of his Saviour. 

The character and services of Mr. 
Granger were well summed up in the 
following Resolution adopted by the bar 
of the county of Ontario immediately 
after his funeral : 

“ Resolved, That in the death of the 
Hon. Francis GranGer, we deeply feel 
the loss of one who contributed largely 
to the brilliant reputation of the Ontario 
bar, and with whom passes away the 
best representative of its early glory; 
who during a long and useful life has 
been the honored representative of his 
fellow citizens in the legislative and ex- 
ecutive councils of the State of New- 
York and of the nation; filling no sta- 
tion which he did not adorn, and leav- 
ing to his descendants, as a proud in- 
heritance, the merited name of a patri- 
otic statesman and a good citizen.” 
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Utica, N. Y., who died in 1823, leaving 
two children, one of whom became the 
wife of the late John Eliot Thayer, Esq., 
and is now Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop. 
The other is the subject of the subjoined 
notice : 


Grancer, Gideon, Esq., in Canandaigua, 


N. Y., 3 Sept., 1868, aged 47 years. 

Mr. Granger was born in Canandaigua 
on the 30th of August, 1821. Like his 
father and grandfather, he was a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, where he took his 
degree in 1843. Like them, too, he was 
educated to the law; but, from the out- 
set of his career, he devoted his profes- 
sional labors, as indeed he did his whole 
life, to the service of the poor and needy, 
During the late civil war, he served as 
chairman of the war-committee, and few 
persons any where did more than he 
towards filling up the ranks of the regi- 
ments, or providing for the families of 
the soldiers. The widows and orphans 
of those who had fallen in the field were 
peculiarly his care, and he spared neither 
strength nor substance in affording them 
relief. Wherever, indeed, there was any 
good work to be done, in the community 
of which he was a member, Gideon 
Granger was foremost in doing it, actu- 
ated by the precepts and example of that 
Saviour, to whose cause he had conse- 
crated himself. ‘‘ His unwavering fidel- 
ity to every Christian duty,” said his 
pastor in the sermon at his funeral, 
“his fearless courage in advocating the 
cause of his Master; his disregard of his 
own ease, and of his bodily infirmity, 
whenever the welcome call to worship 
was heard ; his simple, unaffected pray- 
ers; his words of counsel and encour- 
agement; and, above all, his humble, 
holy, Christ-like spirit and temper, can 
never be forgotten by those who looked 
upon him.”! 

Mr. Granger left a widow and two 
young daughters. 


Greentear, Hon. Abner, Portsmouth, N. 


H., 28 Sept., 1868, aged 83 years. He 
was at one time President of the State 
Senate, was for many years editor of the 
New-Hampshire Gazette, and was the 
first mayor of Portsmouth after it be- 
came a city. 


Greentear, Mr. William Cranch, in 


Washington, D.C., 19 August, 1868, 
aged 67 years. He was son of the late 
John and Lucy-Cranch Greenleaf, of 
Quincy, Mass. Funeral services were 
held at the house of his brother, Richard 





1 “ Address at the Funeral of Gideon Granger, 
ber 5, 1868, by Rev. Frederic B. Allen, pastor 


Mr. Granger was married in 1817 to a. Congregational Church in Oanandaigua, 
Cornelia Rutsen Van Rensselaer, of ¥.¥.,with other Tributes. Privately Printed. 1868." 
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Cranch Greenleaf, Boston, on the 24th 
of August, and the interment was in 
the family tomb at Quincy. 
Hitt, Benjamin Goodwin, in Malden, 
Mass., 2 Sept., 1868, aged 73 years. 
Mr. Hill was well known and much 
respected by the citizens of his native 
town and its vicinity. He was the sec- 
ond postmaster of the town, having 
been appointed under Pres. Jackson, and 
held that office many years; and there) 
is scarce an office in the gift of the towns- 
people that he did not at some period 
of his life fill with honor, For many 
ears he held the office of Justice of the 
eace, and in later years that of Trial- 
Justice. “In all these places of trust he 
acquitted himself in a manner which 
at once indicated his success, ability 
and integrity, so that no one could feel 
that confidence had been misplaced.” 
Mr. Hill was born at Malden, 1 Dec., 
1795, and was the youngest child of 
Charles and Mary-Waite Hill. He 
was descended from Abraham! Hill and 
wife Sarah, dau. of Robert Long, of 
Charlestown, early settlers at Malden, 
through Isaac? and Sarah-Bicknall 
Hill, Moses? and Sarah-Parker Hill, 
Isaact and Sarah-Haven Hill, Charles 
and Mary-Waite Hill, B. G. Hill. By 
his mother he was seventh in descent 
from Capt. John! Wayte of Malden, and 
wife Mary, dau. of Joseph Hills, the 
compiler of the Mass. Laws of 1648, 
through Samuel? and Mehitable-Buck- 
nam Waite, Samuel? and Anna-Lynde 
Waite, Samuel‘ 
Waite, Samuel® and Mary-Goodwin 
Waite, Charles and Mary®-Waite Hill, 
B. G. Hill.” 
Hotpen, Mrs. Betsey, in Chelsea, Mass., 
19 Aug. 1868, aged 56 years, widow of 
the late Elisha Holden, of Chelsea, and 
daughter of the late Capt. Henry Rich, 
of Malden. 
Ho.pen, Mrs. Phebe, in Malden, Mass., 
7 Oct., 1868, widow of the late Ezra 
Holden. She was born 22 Feb., 1779, 
and was consequently in her ninetieth 
year. Previous to her death she was 
the oldest native of Malden, living within 
the present limits of that town. Her 
mind, until the period of her last sick- 
ness, was remarkably clear, and her re- 
collections of the days of a long-past 
generation very distinct. She was the 
daughter of John and Phebe-Oakes 
Nichols, and was descended, in the sixth 
generation, from James Nichols, of Mal- 
den, 1660, and, in the fifth generation, 
from Thomas Oakes, of Cambridge, 1642. 
Her husband, to whom she was married 


and Elizabeth-Pratt . 


19 April, 1804, died at Malden, 25 
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March, 1853. They had seven children, 


of whom six survive. 


Spooner, Isaac Reed, in Newport, R. I., 


10 September, 1868, aged 75 years, 3 
months, and 20 days. He married, 26 
October, 1815, Lydia Durfee, dau. of 
Benjamin and Elizabeth-Bebee Durfee ; 
she was born 19 September, 1795. 

Isaac R. S. was a son of Samuel and 
Hope-Horswell, dau. of John and Ruth 
Pierce-Horswell Spooner, of a 
grand-son of Benjamin and Sarah-Hunt 
S., of Newport; gr.-grand-son of Wing 
and Deborah-Church S., of Newport; 
gr.-gr.-grand-son of Samuel and Expe- 
rience- Wing,dau.of Daniel and Hannah- 
Swift-Wing S., of Dartmouth; and gr.- 
gr.-gr.-grand-son of William and Han- 
nah-Pratt Spooner—the progenitor of 
the family in America. 


T. S 
Spooner, John, in Newport, R.I., 16 


Sept., 1868, aged 42 years, 11 months, 
and 29 days. He married, 14 Nov., 1849, 
Sarah E. Norman, dau. of Richard and 
Rachael —— Norman. 

John S. was son of Thomas and Tacy- 
Maxon §., of Newport; grand-son of 
Peleg and Esther- Vickery, dau.of Joseph 
and Mary V. Spooner, of Newport; gr.- 
grand-son of John and Beulah-Spooner, 
dau. of Samuel and Experience- Wing 
S., of Dartmouth ; gr.-gr.-grand-son of 
John and Rosamond-Hammond, dau. of 
Samuel and Mary H. Spooner, of Dart- 
mouth; gr.-gr.-gr.-grand-son of John 
Spooner, of Dartmouth; and gr.-gr.- 
gr.-gr.-grand-son of William and his 
first wife Hannah-Partridge Spooner, of 
Plymouth and Dartmouth. T. 8. 


Wetts, Hon. Samuel, at his residence 


on Pemberton Square, in Boston, Mass., 
15 July, 1868. He was born in Dur- 
ham, N.H., 15 August, 1801, and was 
the son of Edward Wells and Margery 
Hardy. The mother of Mrs. Wells was 
sister to Gen. John Sullivan, of the Kev- 
olution, President of New-Hampshire, 
and to Governor James Sullivan of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

His father not possessing means suffi- 
ciently ample to give him a collegiate 
education, he was apprenticed, when 
thirteen years of age, to Daniel Cool- 
idge, of Concord, N. H., a member of 
the Society of Friends, a book dealer and 
publisher. One branch of the business 
was the binding of books, and for six 
years the intervals of his work at this 
trade or in the store, he devoted to gen- 
eral studies, acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Latin. During his apprentice- 
ship he attended Gilmanton Academy 
for a few weeks, the only schooling after 
childhood of which he had the advantage. 
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When about twenty Mr. Coolidge re- 
leased him from his indentures, and he 
commenced the study of the law with 
Samuel Kimball, Esq. .» of Concord, sup- 
porting himself in the mean time by 
teaching school in the winter, sharing his 
scanty earnings with his mother, for 
whom, as for all the members of the 
family, he ever exercised a careful watch- 
fulness and most generous kindness, 
This love of family was of rare strength 
with him; and every brother and sister, 
as well as those most distantly related, 
have reason to remember his protecting 
care. His tender regard for the family 
of Mr. Coolidge only closed with his life. 

In Sept., 1822, he became a student 
in the office of Hon. Thomas Rice, of 
Winslow, Maine; and, admitted to the 
bar in 1826, commenced practice at 
Waterville. In the following May he 
married Louisa Ann, dau. of Doctor 
Moses Appleton, of Waterville, brother 
of Hon. Nathan and of Samuel Appleton, 
of Boston. He remained there till 1833, 
and then removed to Hallowell. 

His professional practice while resid- 
ing at Hallowell was extensive; and he 
represented the town in 1836 and 1837 
in the legislature. Returning one night 
in a chaise from Wiscasset, where he 
had been attending court, during a vio- 
lentantumnal storm, hetooka cold which 
brought on a disease of the lungs and 
eventually caused his death. In April, 
1844, he removed to Portland, continu- 
ing the practice of his profession until 
Sept. 28th, 1847, when he was appoint- 
ed Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
“He was an excellent Judge, sound, 
courteous and honest. He was pecu- 
liarly independent as a magistrate. His 
political opinions were opposed to the do- 
minant party, and the minority—always 
quite as likely to be right as the majori- 
ty—ever found in him an able vindicator 
of iegal right and political justice, how- 
ever unpopular or unsafe it was firmly 
to stand by his opinions and persistently 
to adhere to his convictions. With a 
firmness which commanded respect from 
friends and extorted admiration from 
foes, he led the movement against moral 
ideas defying legal right, and triumphed 
over odds which would have appalled a 
timid and daunted even a bold man. 
His success in that movement made him 
Governor of the State.” In June, 1847, 
he visited West Point as one of the ex- 
amining board. In March, 1854, find- 
ing his health failing he resigned his seat 
on the bench, and in August of that 

year was nominated for Congress in the 
Cumberland district, but the opposite 
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party had the majority. In 1855, he 
was the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor and elected by the legislature, but 
upon nomination for re-election was 
defeated by Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
When his term of office ended he re- 
moved to Boston, where he continued to 
reside to the close of life, engaged some- 
what in the chamber practice of his pro- 
fession, but seldom appearing in court. 

It is not possible to do justice to such 
a character in the brief space permitted 
here. But we are tempted to quote one 
passage more from the obituary notices 
of his death. “ Asaman, Samuel Wells 
was superior to the lawyer, judge, or as 
governor. Asa friend he wasever faith- 
ful and ever true. Honestly holding to 
his opinions he was tolerant of differences 
in others. His manners were the per- 
fection of a quiet, genial, unobtrusive 
American gentleman. He was the best 
listener of his day, and kept the conver- 
sation fresh, lively end entertaining by 
his artless faculty of drawing out oth- 
ers.” But he had rich stories of his own 
of information and anecdote, was a dili- 
gent student of history and current lite- 
rature, familiar both with books and 
men, and no one ever tired of listening 
to him. His noble disinterestedness of 
character, his readiness to promote the 
welfare and happiness of others, his 
manifold benefactions to the needy be- 
stowed with considerate delicacy that 
disarmed susceptibility of any painful 
sense of obligation, proceeded in a mea- 
sure from natural endowment, but were 
sanctified by deep religious faith and 
principle. 

But this record is no place for pane- 
gyric, or even for a view partially cor- 
rect of a character soestimable. Know- 
ing him only after his public career had 
ended, in the pleasant relations of pri- 
vate life, it is difficult to write with 
calmness of his loss. He leaves behind 
few to inspire or more richly deserve 
the glow of affectionate regard which 
spread far and wide over the social circle 
he adorned, and of which the lustre must 
linger round his memory so long as any 
that knew him remain amongst the liv- 


ing. 
Gov. Wells was at all periods of his . 


life a contributor to the press. What 
especially entitles him to be remembered 
here, he selected many of his topics 
from the antiquities of New-England. 
He was especially thoughtful in pre- 
serving from dilapidation its sepulchral 
monuments, and paid frequent obituary 
tributes to its honored dead. 
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NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NECROLOGY. 
[Prepared by Mr. Wri11aM B. Trask, late Historiographer of the Society.] 


Perrce, Jonathan, a resident member, died at his residence on Fourth street, Chel- 
sea, Mass., Aug. 6, 1867, aged 57. He was born in Boston, Oct. 18, 1809, in a house 
corner of Snow Hill and Sheafe streets, where all excepting the youngest of his moth- 
er’s children were born. His father, Jonathan, was born in Lancaster, Mass., Feb. 2, 
1745 ; was by trade a blacksmith, settled in Newport, R. I., where he was married, Dec. 
28, 1766, to Elizabeth Cooper, by whom he had two children ; both died ininfancy. He 
was commissicned as captain of an artillery company at Warren, R. I., by the British 
government. He afterwards, in the breaking out of the war, entered the army of the 
revolution as a captain under Lafayette, and was at the battles of Yorktown and Brandy- 
wine. Through the residue of his life he was much in the employ of the government, 
and at the time of his decease was engaged at the Navy-Yard, in Charlestown, where 
he had for several years held the post of armorer, having the confidence and respect 
of all. His wife, Elizabeth, died in Boston, May 21, 1806. He was again married, 
April 27, 1809, to Mrs. Lydia Francis, widow of Simon Francis, by whom he had 
two children, Jonathan, our member, and Joshua Hawkes, born July 29, 1812. Jona- 
than, — died in Middlegate street, Charlestown, Sept. 2, 1825, aged 80 years and 
7 months. 

The maternal grandfather of Jonathan Peirce, Jr.. Adam Hawkes of Saugus, was 
married to Hannah Newhall of Saugus, and died during the war of the revolution, 
immediately after returning home from Halifax prison. The widow was left with two 
sons and six daughters, all quite young. She died in Boston in the summer of 1826, 
aged 81 years. Of their sons, John Hawkes settled in Chester, Vt., and Adam Hawkes 
in South-Reading. Of the daughters, Hannah m. Davis Whitman, of Boston; Lydia 
was the mother of our member; Mary m. I. Bartlett; Susan m. H. Lambert; Sarah 
m. L. Whiting; Rebecca m. John Sweetser, of South-Reading. The mother of Jona- 
than, by her first husband, had three children, Lucy 8., wife of Rev. Charles Cleave- 
land; Simon Francis, a resident of South-Boston, who died Feb., 1854 ; Nath’] Fran- 
cis, who was a pump and blockmaker, at the head of India wharf. The mother of Jona- 
than died in Boston, July 28, 1834, aged 63 years and 8 months. 

At 18 months of age the parents of Jonathan moved to Bunker-Hill, Charlestown ; 
at 14 years of age he was apprenticed to J. K. Frothingham, of Charlestown. Th» 
business not agreeing with his health, at 15 he went apprentice to Daniel Adams, pump 
and blockmaker, at the head of India wharf, Boston, where his brother Nathaniel 
Francis served his time ; at 18, he went to sea, in the brig Clio, of Boston, Capt. Aaron 
Williams, of Salem, master. They sailed from Boston, May 18, 1827, bound to Rio 
de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Callao, and all the trading ports in California, and returned after 
an absence of 26 months. He continued to follow the sea for some years, but in 
April, 1834, in company with Lemuel Hazen, Jr., of Boston, he engaged in business, 
continuing with Mr. Hazen until the spring of 1841, after which time he engaged alone 
in the pump and blockmaking business, at 23 Commercial street, where he continued, 

He m., Oct. 26, 1835, in Boston, Elizabeth Barry Leavitt, who was born in Wor- 
cester, Dec. 25, 1817, dau. of Charles Leavitt and Rosanna-Stratton Leavitt his wife. 
Her father, Charles Leavitt, died in Boston, Feb. 22, 1827. 

Jonathan Peirce had children—Jonathan, born Aug. 26, 1836; Abby Farmer, born 
Sept. 27, 1838 ; William Henry, born April 28, 1841; Joshua Franklin, born Jan. 7, 
1848, died July 28, 1848 ; Elizabeth Leavitt, born Oct. 22, 1849. 

In 1855, Mr. Peirce was a representative in the legislature from ward one. He was 
admitted a member of the Charitable Mechanics Association in 1841. 

He became a member of the Society in 1858. 


Rice, Henry, a resident member, died in Marlborough, Mass., Oct. 15, 1807, aged: 
81. He was a descendant in the sixth generation from Edmund Rice (who settled in 
Sudbury, Mass., 1639; removed to Marlboro,’ and died May 3, 1663), through Joseph,. 
Caleb, Jabez, and Noah Rice. The latter m. for his 2d wife, Hannah Cole, née Palfrey, 
who was the mother of our member. 

Mr. Rice was born in Marlborough, Jan. 15, 1786. In the same room in which he 
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was born he died ; and, what is stranger still, his father, Noah (born Sept. 10, 1751, 
d. Oct. 1, 1820), died in the same chamber. 

Mr. R. came to Boston when a young man, and by his ability and diligent attention 
to business soon became one of the leading merchants of the city. In 1846, he retired 
from active mercantile pursuits, and since then has carried on the business of a stock 
and real-estate broker. He was for several years a member of the legislature and city- 
council, and was connected with the government of many of our charitable insti- 
tutions. 

He married, Feb. 26, 1816, Maria, dau. of George Burroughs, of Boston, by whom 
he had—1. Anna Maria, b. Jan. 10, 1817; m. Charles Austin Coolidge, Oct. 11, 1843. 
Mr. C. died in Oct., 1847, and his widow m. Nov. 16, 1852, John (sodfrey Neil. 2. 
Henry, b. July 24, 1818 ; m. Angelica Talcott, widow of William J. Powell, and dau. 
of Samuel Devens, of Charlestown, March 25, 1851. 3. Louisa, b. Jan. 1, 1820; m. 
Edward C. Weed, of Boston, Nov. 1, 1849. 4. George E., b. July 10, 1822 (H.C. 
1842). 5. William T., b. April 16,1828. 6. Mary H. P., b. June 19, 1833.—(See 
Rice Family, by A. H. Ward, page 235, &c.) 

He was made a resident member of the Society in 1855. 


Watworrtn, Hon. Reuben Hyde, LL.D., an honorary member, died in Saratoga, 
N. Y., Nov, 21, 1867, aged 78. He was born at Bozrah, Conn., Oct. 26, 1783; 
third son of Benjamin Walworth and Apphia Hyde-Cardell, of Hoosick ; wasa 
great grandson of William Hyde of the third generation, and through his maternal 
grandmother, Jerusha Tracy, he was a descendant in the fifth generation from John 
Post, the first of Norwich, and Hester Hyde his wife, and from Lieut. Thomas Tracy, 
the first of Norwich. 

Benjamin Walworth, the father, the youngest of nine brothers and sisters, was 
the grandson of Wm, Walworth, of Groton, Conn., who came to this country from 
the neighborhood of London, near the close of the seventeenth century, with Gov. Fitz- 
John Winthrop. He lost his father in 1750, when he was only four years of age. He 
learned the trade of a hatter, and worked at the business several years after he arrived 
at manhood. He was adjutant in Col. Stevens’s New-York regiment in the early part 
of the revolution. After the term of service had expired, he was engaged in merchan- 
dise for a few years, but relinquished it soon after marriage, and became a farmer, 
which business he followed until his death, in 1812, He married Apphia Hyde, a 
dau. of Rev. Jedediah Hyde, a baptist clergyman of Norwich, who at the time of her 
marriage was the widow of Samuel Cardell, of Bozrah. Wm. 5S. Cardell, her only child 
by her first husband, but who died many years since, was a scholar and teacher, and 
the author of some valuable school-books and other literary and scientific works. She 
had ten children by her second husband, Benjamin Walworth. Her first son, Major 
John Walworth, was a distinguished officer in the army of the United-States, in the 
war of 1812, was assistant register of the Court of Chancery, and died in 1839. James 
Clinton Walworth, a farmer in Otsego, N. Y., was for many years a judge of the court 
of Common Pleas of that county. Benjamin, the fourth son, a noted physician and 
surgeon, was for several years one of the associate judges of the county of Chautauque. 
Jedediah H. Walworth, the fifth son, was a member of the bar of the county of Wash- 
ington, but died in 1827, a year or two after he was licensed to practise. Hiram, the 
youngest son, was deputy to his brother John, the assistant register, and after his death 
succeeded him in this office. 

Reuben Hyde Walworth, our member, in Feb., 1793, removed with his father’s 
family from Bozrah, the place of his nativity, to the town of Hoosick, N. Y. He was 
brought up a farmer until the age of 17, with no advantages of education but such as 
could be obtained by the ordinary public schools of the day; during that part of the 
year when his services were not required on the farm, Yet so anxious was he to get 
an education that, at the age of 12, he went from home and worked through the winter, 
mornings and evenings, for his board, that he might have the advantages of a better 
common school than the onein the vicinity of hi- father’s residence. At theage of 16, 
he was himself a teacher of a village school, during the winter months. And here let 
it be noted, that the only classical education the afterwards chancellor of New- 
York ever received was for about fourteen weeks, while first engaged in the business of 
school-teaching himself. During that time, when he was not engaged in his school, 
he studied the Latin language and mathematics, under the advice and direction of Mr. 
Cardell, his half brother, who had received a liberal education. In the summer after 
he attained his 17th year, he met with an accident which incapacitated him for a long 
time from working on a farm, and changed the whole course of his life. While engaged 
with an elder brother in drawing in a load of wheat from the harvest field, the loaded 
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wagon was overturned, and both the wheat and the wagon were thrown down a pre- 
cipice. Being on the top of the load, he, with his brother, was pitched down the pre- 
cipice with it, and fell beneath the load of grain and the wagon, by which one of his 
ankles was so badly injured that his parents supposed he would be a cripple for iife, 
As soon as he had recovered from the effect of this accident, which had unfitted him for 
farming, so as to be able to engage in any other business, he went into a country store 
for a short time asaclerk. While there, he became acquainted with an attorney in 
the neighborhood. He then determined to endeavor to overcome the obstacles 
of a defective education, and to prepare himself for the bar. Having entered his 
name with the attorney, he studied law under the direction of the latter for a few 
months, while he continued to discharge the duties of a merchant’s clerk. But as the 
lawyer, under whose directions he commenced his legal studies, possessed very few 
books, and not a very extensive practice, he finally induced his father to furnish him 
the means of pursuing his studies at what was then the village of Troy; the place 
where the courts of the county were held, and where there were several lawyers of 
eminence in their profession. In the selection of an office, in which to pursue his legal 
studies, he was particularly fortunate in obtaining a first-rate legal instructor, Mr. 
John Russell, formerly States’ Attorney for the Northern District of New-York, who 
died in the prime of life, some 40 years since. This gentleman was said to be the best 
common-law practitioner in the State. Wm. L. Marcy, afterwards one of the justices 
of the Supreme Court, Governor of the State, Secretary of War, and Secretary of 
State of the United-States, with others, was for a part of the time in the same law office 
with Mr. Walworth. For the purpose of enabling him to pursue his studies to greater 
advantage, Mr. W. had a sl-eping bunk placed in the office, and lodged there most of 
the time during the three years he continued to be a student with Mr. Russell. At 
the end of the first year he had been so successful in acquiring a knowledge of the 
practice of legal principles, that his instructor entrusted him with the whole charge 
of the office, and with the drafting of all the ordinary pleadings and proceedings. At 
the end of the second year, he voluntarily offered him a year’s board, on account of the 
services he performed beyond what was usually expected of students preparing them- 
selves for their profession. At the age of 20, he was admitted to the bar of the Court 
of Common Pleas. In connection with Mr. Juhn Palmer, who was licensed as an attorney 
of the Supreme Court about the same time, he commenced the practice of the law at 
Plattsburgh, in the county of Clinton. Business began to flow into their office rapidly, 
and during the eleven or twelve years the co-partnership of Palmer and Walworth 
continued, no legal firm in the county dida more profitable professional business. Two 
years after he settled at Plattsburgh, he was appointed by Gov. Tompkins a justice of 
the peace for the county of Clinton, and a master of the Vourt of Chancery. He was 
appointed circuit-judge in the spring of 1823. He married, Jan. 16, 1812, a few days 
after she had entered upon her 17th year, Maria Ketchum Averill, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Nathan Averill, of Plattsburgh. By this marriage, Mr. Walworth 
had two sons and four daughters; the youngest daughter died at the age of 5 years. 
Clarence Augustus, b. May 30, 1820, became a Roman Catholic clergyman ; Mansfield 
Tracy, a lawyer, b. Dec. 3, 1830, had 6 children ; Mary Elizabeth, b. Dec. 19, 1812, m. 
Oct. 20, 1831, Edgar Jenkins, of Albany, who died in 1846, leaving 5 children, some 
of whom, also, have children; Sarah Simonds, b. Feb. 2, 1815, m. Aug. 31, 1838, John 
Mason Davison, had children; Anne Eliza, b. Sept. 29, 1817, m. April 30, 1835, 
Rev. Jona. Trumbull Backus, they had children. The first wife of Chancellor Wal- 
worth died in Saratoga, April 24, 1847. He m. April 16, 1851, at Harrodsburgh, 
Ky., Mrs. Sarah Ellen Smith-Hardin, widow of Col. John J. Hardin, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., who was killed Feb. 23, 1847, at the battle of Buena-Vista, in Mexico. 
By this lady the late chancellor had one son, who died in infancy. 

He was aid to Maj. Gen. Mooers, in the service of the United-States, at the invasion 
of Plattsburgh by the British army, in Sept., 1814, and in the battles of the sixth and 
the eleventh of September, he was acting as adjutant-general. In 1821, in connection 
with Gen. Pitcher, who was afterwards Lieut. Governor, he was elected to the Congress 
of the United-States, from the double district, comprising the counties of Washington, 
Warren, Clinton, Essex and Franklin. He held the office of circuit-judge for five years, 
and then received his appointment April 22, 1828, as chancellor of the State of New- 
York, which office he held for more than twenty years when the court was abolished by 
the new constitution, July 1, 1848. In his address to the bar, on first assuming his 
seat as chancellor, he says: ‘ Brought up a farmer till the age of 17, deprived of the 
advantages of a classical education, and with a very limited knowledge of chancery 
law, I find myself, at the age of 38, suddenly and unexpectedly placed at the head of 
the judiciary of the State—a situation which has heretofore been filled by the most able 
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and experienced members of the profession.” Justice Story once remarked, that 
«‘ Walworth is the greatest equity-jurist now living.” A late Dane-Professor of Law 
in Harvard University once said, that ‘no court was ever under the guidance of a 
judge purer in character or more gifted in talent than the last chancellor of New-York.” 
In 1835, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the college of New-Jersey, at 
Princeton ; and the same honors have been since bestowed on him by Yale College in 
1839, and by Harvard College in 1848. 

Chancellor Walworth was a man of great benevolence; liberal of his means for 
ameliorating the condition of others; bestowing generously for moral and religious 
purposes. He was one of the elders of the Presbyterian church, and a presiding officer ; 
and a member of numerous religious, literary and other institutions, He was made 
a corresponding member of this Society in 1857, and honorary member in 1865. 

Besides his legal publications, Chancellor Walworth was the compiler of one of the 
most extensive and valuable genealogical works ever published, the Hyde Genealogy, 
in two large octavo volumes of nearly 1500 pages, in which he traces out the family 
from its first arrival in this country down to the date of publication (1864), in both the 
male and female lines. Some idea may be formed of the elaborateness of the work, by 
those who have not examined it, when it is stated that the indices of christian and 
family names, intermarriages, &c., take up 246 pages. Some of the connections are of 
those highly distinguished, and of the most noble worth in our American annals. 


PROCEEDINGS. . 


Boston, Wednesday, October 7, 1868.—A quarterly meeting was held at the 
Society’s rooms, No. 17 Bromfield Street, at three o’clock this afternoon. Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Cornell, D.D., was chosen president, and Samuel Burnham, A.M., secretary 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., the corresponding secretary, reported the receipt 
of letters accepting the membership to which they were severally elected, from the 
following gentlemen, namely: Edward P. Burnham, Esq., of Saco, Maine, Rev. 
John Vee. D.D., of Boston, Charles Martin, M.D., U.S.N., of Cambridge, 
and John J. Bell, Esq., of Exeter, N. H. 

John H. Sheppard, A.M., the librarian, reported that thirty-five volumes and 
as amphlets had been added to the library by donation since the last meeting. 

[r. William B. Trask, late the historiographer of the Society, read obituary 


than Peirce, ., of Boston, and Robert Lemon, Esq., of London, members of the 
Society, who had died during his term of office. 

Rev. Dr. Cornell read a notice of Deacon Matthew Newkirk, of Philadelphia, 
another member of the Society who had lately deceased. 

‘Two candidates for resident membership nominated by the directors, were balloted 
for and elected. 

On motion of Mr. Frederic Kidder, a nominating committee of five was chosen, 
namely, Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Frederic Kidder, Jeremiah Colburn, Charles 
W. Tuttle and Thomas Waterman, Esquires. 

On motion of William H. Whitmore, M.A., a committee to revise the constitution 
and by-laws was chosen, consisting of William H. Whitmore, A.M., Mr. John Ward 
Dean and Mr. Frederic Kidder. 


Boston, November 4.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, the president, in the chair. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters accepting membership from Edward 
Brooks, Esq., Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Elmer Townsend, Esq., M. Denman Ross, 
Esq., William 0. Johnson, M.D. and Charles L. Flint, Esq., of Boston; George W. 
Fahnestock, Esq., of Philadelphia, Thomas P. Rockwood, " of Hollis, Anson 
P. Hooker, M.D., of East Cambridge, Hon. Asahel Peck, of Montpelier, Vt., C. 
Horace Hubbard, Esq., of Springfield, Vt., and Rev. John D. Sweet, of Somerville, 
as resident members ; also from Osgood Field, Esq., of London, England, asa cor- 
responding member. f 

he librarian reported the donations during the last month, namely, 10 volumes 
and 185 pamphlets. 

The board of directors nominated three candidates for resident membership, all of 
whom were elected. 

The librarian gave an interesting account of the libraries and historical localities 
visited by him during his late visit to England, his native country, and to the conti- 
nent of Europe. 


notices of i. of B Townsend, U.S.N., Frederic S. Pease, Esq., of Albany, Jona- 
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Boston, December 2.—A stated meeting of the Society was held this afternoon, at 
the usual time and place, the president in the chair. In the absence of the record- 
ing secretary, William H. Whitmore, A.M., was chosen secretary pro tempore. 

‘he corresponding secretary reported letters accepting resident membership from 
Hon. Alvah Crocker of Fitchburg, John Bigelow, Esq. of Boston, and Charles F. 
Bradford, Esq. of Randolph. 

The librarian reported as donations since the last meeting, four volumesand eleven 
pamphlets. Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read obituary notices of 
two members of the society lately deceased—Hon. William Read Staples, LL.D. of 
Providence, R. I., formerly Chief-Justice of that State, and Dudley Hall, Esq. of 
Medford, Mass., an aged and respected citizen of that town. 

The directors nominated five candidates for membership, namely, one as correspond 
ing and four as resident members, who were balloted for and elected. William H 
Whitmore, A.M., chairman of the committee appointed in October last to revise 
the constitution, made a written report with a new draft of the constitution, embody- 
ing several proposed amendments. 

he report was accepted and the committee was directed to cause the report, with 
the draft appended, to be printed and sent to every resident and life member, with 
the notice of the next annual meeting, at which it will be in order to act upon the 
adoption of the proposed amendments. 

ev. William C. Fowler, LL.D., of Durham, Conn., read an interesting and 
thoroughly ao paper entitled, ‘‘ Local Law in Connecticut Historically Con- 
sidered: > The subject was illustrated by a brief statement of the action of the plan- 
tations of New-Haven, Milford and Guilford, each of which was for a period governed 
only by its own local law, as a community, each being independent of all other 

litical communities ; and also by a brief statement of the action of Stamford and 

ranford, especially in their relation to the New-Haven jurisdiction established in 
1643; and still further by the opposition in the towns composing the colony of New- 
Haven to the union with Connecticut established in 1665. 

The subject was illustrated by the political history of the three towns, Windsor, 
Hartford and Wethersfield, which pf te a constitution containing no reference to 
the authority of Great-Britain, and provided only for local self-government: 

The controversies that arose in Connecticut after the two colonies were united, 
and which continued for a hundred years, were only a struggle between the friends 
of local and the advocates of imperial law. 

The attachment of Connecticut to local law was proved by a seven years’ war with 
the mother country, by the Declaration of Independence, by the federal Constitution 
or the articles of confederation, by the part taken by Connecticut in the formation of 
the present federal Constitution, by the construction placed on that instrument by 
those who adopted it down to 1818, when the State constitution was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Professor Fowler for his valuable paper, and a copy 
was requested. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Srare-Bric Hazarp. In the Reotster for July, 1868 (p. 352), is an 
extract from Clark’s Naval History of the United-States, containing the following 
ap :—** Dec. 11, 1776. The Government of Massachusetts authorized John 

eck a celebrated naval architect to build an armed vessel, carrying sixteen guns, 
on a new construction. The vessel proved to be one of the best and most elegant 
models ever built.’’ 

The questions are then asked—‘*‘ Who was John Peck? What vessels is he known 
to have built? What was the name of the vessel referred to ?”’ 

In reply to the above, I state, that I have no doubt that the vessel was the Brig 
Hazard. She was built in Boston, of peculiar model, and carried sixteen guns. She 
made three successful cruises—one from October 1777, to May 1778, under the com- 
mand of Simeon Sampson—a second in 1778-9, under the command of John Foster 
Williams—and a third in 1779, also under the command of Capt. Williams. The 
Hazard had a short but brilliant career. She took many prizes, some of them valuable. 
One of them was the British brig Active, of eighteen guns, taken by the 
after a smart action of thirty-five minutes. 

g* 
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After these cruises, the Hazard was ordered to join the unfortunate Penobscot 
Expedition ; and in August, 1779, she was burnt by the crew to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the enemy. A considerable number of the officers and crew of the 
Hazard were from the south shore of Massachusetts Bay, and after the destruction 
of the Hazard were transferred to the ship Protector. 

The Protector was also a fine vessel, and I think she may also have been built by 
Peck. Her officers were John Foster Williams, Capt.; George Little, Ist Lieut. ; 
Joseph Cunningham, 2d Lieut. ; Luther Little, Midshipman ; ‘Edward Preble, Act- 
ing Midshipman ; and others. Several of the officers and crew of the Hazard were 
living in 1832, and obtained pensions under the Act of Congress of June 7, 1832. 
The writer of this article procured some of those pensions, and among them one for 
Samuel Stodder of Hingham. He lived to enjoy it for several years. 

In the preliminary statement of Mr. Stodder, giving an account of his services, he 
said—(I give his words) :—‘‘ Afterwards we were ordered on the Penobscot Expe- 
dition, under Commodore Saltonstall, in the same brig Hazard, in the summer of 
1779—same commander—and there the fine brig Hazard was burnt. She wasas good 
a vessel as ever swam, and was built by Peck of Boston, and was called by some 
* Peck’s Folly.’ ”’ 

It would be interesting to learn more of Peck, the location of his ship-yard and of 
the vessels built by him in the revolutionary war. L. 


Gop’s Controversy with New-Encianp.—In the “‘ Bi-Centennial Book of Mal- 
den,”’ published in the year 1850, is a biographical sketch of Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth, the minister of that town, who wrote the famous Puritan poem called ‘* ‘The 
ry | of Doom,” and also another poem of considerable repute in its eed entitled, 
<* Meat out of the Eater.’’ The writer of this sketch refers to an unpublished poem 
by Mr. Wigglesworth, then extant, bearing the title: ‘‘ God’s Controversy with New- 

ngland, written in the time of the a drought, Anno 1662, by a Lover of New- 
agg ’s Prosperity.”” Weare told by the writer of the sketch that in this poem 
‘* Mr. Wigglesworth, after a ‘ Request to the Reader,’ couched both in ~— and 
Latin verse, goes on to describe ‘ New-England planted, prospered, declining, 
threatened and punished.’ ”’ 

P 2 dozen stanzas are given as a specimen of the poem. The first two stanzas are as 
‘ollows : 
“ Beyond the great Atlantick flood This region was in darkness placed, 
There is a region vast ; Far off from Heaven’s light, 
A country where no English foot Awidst the shadows of grim death, 
In former ages passed ; And of eternal night, 
A waste and howling wilderness, For there the Sun of Righteousness 
Where none inhabited Hath never made to shine 
But hellish tiends and brutish men The light of his sweet countenance, 
That devils worshipped. And grace which is divine.” 

The stanzas are described as having “‘ a value above that of their poetic merit, in 
the picture they afford of a state of society such as the world has never seen before 
or since the period they describe.’’ ! 

1 think us poem has never been printed entire.—(Matpen, in Transcript, Oct. 
17th, 1868. 

Can any one inform us where the entire poem, last referred to, is to be found? 


An Ancient Mounp near Covincton, Kentucky—was recently explored. It was 
about fifteen feet high and‘one hundred feet in circumference. At the bottom of the 
mound was a layer of ashes, about ten inches deep, in which were found a number of 
charred bones, and a few pieces of pottery, supposed to be the remains of the ante- 
Indian period. 


Ropes.—Where did Jonn Ropes die (about 1800) in Massachusetts? Supposed 
to have lived at Granville? or Boston. W. Hupson Sreruens. * 
Lowville, N. Y 


Grants or Lanp To Inprvipvats By THE Kine.—In the town of Stratham, N. H. 
near Portsmouth), there is a lot of land extending down to the river, owned by J. 
rtlett Wiggin, which he inherited from his ancestors, and which has never been 
out of the family since it was granted to them by the king of England, as they claim. 
Did the king ever make | ae wea of small tracts of land to private individuals in 
America? Ifso, when and where? H. 


Meserve.—Can any one give the names of the parents of Col. Nathaniel Meserve, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., who died at Louisburg in 1758? Where and when did his 
son George Meserve, Stamp-master for N. H., die? . 2. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Adventures of Christopher Hawkins, containing Details of his Cap- 
tivity, a first and second time on the High Seas, in the Revolutionary 
War, by the British, and his consequent sufferings and escape from 
the Jersey Prison Ship then lying in the harbour of New-York by swim- 
ming. Now first printed from the Original Manuscript. Written 
by Himself. With an Introduction and Notes. By Cuartes I. Busu- 
nett. New-York: Privately Printed, 1864. 8vo. pp. 316. 


The Narrative of John Blatchford, detailing his Sufferings in the Revo- 
lutionary War, while a Prisoner with the British, as related by Him- 
self, With an Introduction and Notes. By Cuartes I. Busanew. 
New-York: Privately Printed, 1865. 8vo. pp. 127. 

The Narrative of Major Abraham Leggett, of the Army of the Revolution. 
Now first printed from the Original:Manuscript. Written by Himself. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By Cuartes I. Busunew. New- 
York: Privately Printed, 1865. 8vo. pp. 72. 

The Narrative of Ebenezer Fletcher, a Soldier of the Revolution. Writ- 
ten by Himself. With an Introduction and Notes. By Cuarues I. Busa- 
NELL. New-York: Privately Printed, 1866. 8vo. pp. 86. 


Here are four volumes, detailing the adventures and sufferings of four patriots who 
served in the revolutionary war, which Mr. Bushnell has edited in his thorough man- 
ner, and caused to be printed in the elegant style which characterizes his books. The 
value of these narratives as original materials for the history of the revolution is great ; 
but Mr. Bushnell has added much to it by his copious notes. 

Mr. Hawkins, the title of whose narrative we have placed first, was born at North- 
Providence, R. I., 8 June, 1764, and in his thirteenth year, May, 1777, shipped at 
New-Bedford in the privateer schooner Eagle, which after a fruitless cruise was cap- 
tured and taken to New-York. Thecrew was put on board the prison ship Asia, lying 
near the mouth of the East-river, but Hawkins was soon removed to the British frigate 
Maidstone, where he served as a waiter during several cruises. While at the port of 
New-York he was permitted to go ashore, when he escaped and succeeded in reaching 
Providence. After working on a farm at Smithfield two or three years, he shipped 
again in a privateer. The vessel left Providence, but was captured, in less than a fort- 
night, by the frigate Medea, and was carried to New-York, when the crew was put on 
board the Jersey prison ship. Hawkins escaped by swimming, and after many hair- 
breadth escapes and much suffering, he again reached Providence. 

Mr. Blatchford, the title of whose book we give next, was born at Gloucester, Mass., 
about the year 1762, and sailed in the American ship Hancock, June, 1777, on a cruise. 
The next month the ship was captured by the British ship Rainbow, and carried to 
Halifax, where the crew was confined in a prison which had been an old sugar house, 
where they were crowded together with scant allowance of food. .He was afterwards 
sent to England, and thence to the East-Indies, where he was obliged to serve as a sol- 
dier, and then to work in a pepper garden. He escaped, and after many adventures 
reached Guadaloupe in the West Indies, at which port he took passage for Philadelphia, 
but was captured during the voyage, taken to New-York and put on board the Jersey 
prison ship. He remained there about a week, and was then sent in a cartel to France, 
He finally returned to his native country, where he arrived May 9, 1783, nearly six 
years after he left these shores. This narrative was first printed at New London in 

1788, from which edition the present reprint is made. 

Major Leggett, the writer of the next narrative, was born at West-Farms, N. Y., 
January 3, 1755. In July, 1776, he entered the volunteer service and was engaged in 
the battle of Brandywine. He took a part in covering the retreat of the American 
Army from Long-Island, and was afterwards in the action at Harlem-Heights and in 
the battle of White Plains. He was captured at Fort Montgomery and confined as a 
prisoner at New-York, where he suffered great privation and cruelty. In 1781 he was 
exchanged, and subsequently rejoined the army, serving to the end of the war chiefly 
in New-Jersey and Long-Island. 
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The writer of the next narrative, Mr. Fletcher, was born at New-Ipswich, N. H., 
Feb. 5, 1761, and in the spring of 1777 enlisted as a fifer in a New-Hampshire compa- 
ny. In July he was captured at Hubbardston, Vt., but after a few weeks’ captivity 
escaped. He endured severe trials in the wilderness before he reached home. He re- 
joined his company, and served the remaining part of his enlistment, receiving his dis- 


charge March 20, 1780. In the fall of 1779 he was in the memorable Indian expedition , 


under the command of Gen. Sullivan. The present edition of the narrative is a reprint 
of the fourth edition printed at New-Ipswich in 1827. The first edition appeared in 
1813. 

The authors of these four autobiographies died as follows: Mr, Blatchford in Port- 
au-Prince, in the West-Indies, about the year 1794, aged about 32; Mr. Fletcher in 
New-Ipswich, N. H., May 8, 1831, aged 70; Mr. Hawkins in Newport, N. Y., Feb. 
25, 1837, aged 72; and Maj. Leggett in the city of New-York, Jan. 16, 1842, aged 87. 

These volumes are all illustrated with portraits or other engravings, and only need 
indexes to make them models for such publications. J, W. De 


Narrative of the Exertions and Sufferings of Lieut. James Moody, in the 
Cause of Government since the year 1776. Written by Himself. With 
the Author’s last Corrections. Authenticated by proper Certificates. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By Cuartes |. Busunett. New- 
York: Privately Printed, 1866. 8vo. pp. 94. 


Lieut. James Moody was one of the most celebrated partisan leaders of the revolution, 
At the breaking out of hostilities between England and the colonies, he was a farmer 
in New-Jersey, and by his zeal in the cause of the king he became obnoxious to the 
whigs, and was forced to seek safety within the British lines. He soon took up arms 
against his countrymen, and was active as a partisan and a spy. At length he fell into 
the hands of Gen. Wayne, who sent him a prisoner to West-Point, where he escaped, 
and was again in active service for the king. In November, 1781, having impaired 
his constitution by hardship and exposure, he went to England, where he remained 
two or three years. He afterwards settled at Weymouth, Nova Scotia, and became a 
colonel of a militia regiment. While residing here, till his death at the age of 65, in 
1809, he received half pay from the government. 

While in England soliciting compensation from the British government, for his losses 
in its service, he published this narrative of his adventures. In 1783, in consequence 
of the incredulity with which it was received, he issued a second and much enlarged 
edition, to which he added some corroborative testimony. The present edition is re- 
printed from the author’s private copy of the second edition, containing manuscript 
notes and corrections by him. Mr, Bushnell has prefixed a biographical and historical 
introduction, and has added many valuable notes. It is brought out uniform with his 
other volumes, being elegantly printed on superfine paper, with a wide and handsome 
margin. It is illustrated with portraits of George III., General Washington, and 
Governors William Franklin and William Livingston of New-Jersey. 

In the last (twenty-second) volume of the Register, pages 486-7, we gave the titles 
of most of Mr. Bushnell’s publications. The six works there enumerated, and the five 
noticed in the present number of the Register, make, we are informed, a complete list 
of his works to the present time. J. W. De 


The History and Antiquities of Boston. By Sauve. G.Draxe. Boston: 
Oliver L. Perkins. Royal 8vo. pp. x. and 840. 


We have repeatédly testified to our great confidence in, and reliance upon, this vol- 
ume of history, mainly, however, by copious references to it in foot-notes. Special 
attention was called to it in a note on page 107 of the Register, for April, 1868. 

Considering, however, the vast assistance this treasury of facts, no where else col- 
lected (and, we were about to say, collectable by no other person than by its author), 
is to all students of New-England history, it seems right that a fresh and formal atten- 
tion should be called to the work. Perchance these notices may meet the eye of one 
or more of the city-fathers, and move them to action. Until the farmer has ploughed 
and harrowed the ground and scattered the seed, he cannot reasonably expect to know 
what the soil wiil produce. We copy froma recent number of the Evening Transcript, 
the following interesting and suggestive communication on this subject :— 

«‘Draxe’s History or Boston. It is now twelve years since the volume before us 
was completed, and every year has added to its reputation as an impartial and trust- 
worthy history of the metropolis of New-England. One of the earliest writers to ac- 
knowledge its merits was the late Lucius Manlius Sargent, Esq., who, in 1857, the 
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year after the completion of the work, devoted two lengthy articles in the Boston Tran- 
script, under his well known signature of ‘ Sigma,’ to an examination of its charac- 
teristics. In these articles he expressed a high opinion of the work. 

‘The mass of curious and interesting matter contained in the present volume,’ he 
wrote. ‘is very great, as may readily be perceived by any one who will turn over its 
pages, even without a deliberate perusal: and, if there is any portion of the whole 
which is not directly or remotely relevant to the subject matter, that portion is incon- 
siderable, and in no case devoid of interest. 

The style of this work is easy and unaffected. It is written chiefly after the diari.l 
model, and with the year at the top of every page. For a work of this description, 
this method has ever seemed to us preferable to all others. 

It is very natural for one reading merely for amusement to skim the pages of this 
account of the history and antiquities of Boston without even a suspicion of the time 
and toil devoted to its preparation. But no individual who has had any experience, 
however limited, in the matter of antiquarian research, can give to these labors of Mr. 
Drake a candid examination, without promptly according to the author ample praise 
for his untiring and successful industry. He has gatheredstogether and embodied in 
this volume a prodigious amount of curious and interesting matter bearing more or less 
distinctly upon the history and antiquities of Boston, and upon the discovery and 
settlement of New-England.’ 

The commendation of the accomplished scholar and vigorous writer whose words we 
have just quoted, is worth more than a multitude of ordinary recommendations. No 
person was better qualified to form an opinion upon the merits of a work like this, and 
none was less likely to bestow praise where it was not deserved. 

Previous to commencing the preparation of this book, Mr. Drake had been for more 
than twenty years engaged in collecting materials that would throw light upon the his- 
tory of Boston; and he had been favored with opportunities for making his collections 
such as seldom are met with, and such as may never be met with by another person. 
He has here drawn largely from original documents so obtained, that have never been 
published and are in his possession. These constitute some of the most valuable por- 
tions of the book. It is therefore certain that whoever hereafter undertakes to write a 
history of this city must be largely indebted to these pages. Here, also, will be found— 
either in the text or the notes—the substance of nearly everything of importance con- 
tained in the early records of Boston. 
¢ Mr. Drake has taken pains to ascertain the names of streets, lanes, places, public 
buildings and other localities, and has had remarkable success in these researches. 
These are so arranged or indexed that very little difficulty will be found in learning 
where and what they now are, The frequent changes in the names of streets have 
rendered Mr. Drake’s labors upon this matter much more difficult, but at the same 
time have made the result of them more valuable, This too-common practice of aban- 
doning time-honored names is here severely and justly condemned. 

The book is issued in an elegant style, and is illustrated with a profusion of engrav- 
ings, consisting of portraits of distinguished personages, engravings of ancient build- 
ings, coats-of-arms, autographs, &c. &c. Two large engravings on steel, give panoramic 
views of the city of Boston and of its environs, as seen from the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument. Other steel engravings are the portraits of the following Governors of 
Massachusetts, namely : John Endicott, John Winthrop, Sir Henry Vane, Jolin Leverett, 
Simon Bradstreet, Joseph Dudley, William Burnett, Jonathan Belcher, John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams. Portraits also are given of the learned Charles Chauncey, second 
President of Harvard College; of Lieut.-Governor William Stoughton, who presided 
at the witchcraft trials in 1692; of the famous New-England antiquary, Thomas 
Prince; and of James Otis, that ‘flame of fire,’ as President Adams calls him, in the 
controversy with Great Britain which preceded and led to the revolutionary war. 
There is also a fine engraving of the Landing of the Pilgrims, and a reduced copy of 
Bonner’s map of Boston in the year 1722, 

This history comes down only to the year 1770, and therefore does not reach the 
revolutionary war. The most difficult portion, however, of the work has been accom- 

lished, and the inhabitants of our city may congratulate themselves that the part of 
its annals most likely to be obscured by time has been rescued for their benefit. The 
later annals should also be preserved ; for some of the events in which the people of 
Boston take the most pride have occurred since 1770. 

As the volume published failed to prove remunerative, either to the author or the 
publisher (perhaps through a too confident reliance upon the liberality of Bostonians, 
which led them to bring out the work in an expensive style), it could not be expected 
that the work would be continued without some pecuniary assurance from those who 
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felt an interest in the fame of the city, or from the city itself. Some years ago a law 
was passed giving to towns the authority to appropriate moneys for aiding in the publi- 
cation of their histories, and not a few of our towns have availed themselves of its 
provisions. By this means their inhabitants have had the satisfaction of seeing the 
volumes that contain their history appear in a style creditable to themselves. None 
have ever regretted the money so expended. A moderate encouragement from the city 
of Boston in aid of the publication of its history, by subscribing for a number of 
copies, or otherwise, would secure a work that no money would procure after the lapse 
of afew years. We believe that, during the three years and upwards that elapsed from 
the time when the first number of this volume was issued till it was completed, no aid 
was received in any way from the city. 

Mr. Sargent felt a great desire that the work should be completed by the author him- 
self, and in the articles before noticed, he urged strongly that Mr, Drake be encouraged 
to continue it. He wrote:— 

‘It remains to be seen if there be enough of local pride, or interest, in whatever re- 
lates to the place of our birth, or the home of our adoption, or of the genial spirit of 
patronage, or a relish for historic and antiquarian treasures, to encourage the author of 
this work to pursue these meritorious and eminently interesting labors to the end. Of 
one thing we are sufficiently assured, that, under existing circumstances, no man is 
better qualified for the completion of the task; his hand is in; and the facilities and 
appliances are all around him, not only in his own extensive library, particularly adapt- 
ed to the work, but in a familiar acquaintance, the result of long, practical experience, 
with the avenues and sources of information.’ 

The work has also received frequent commendatory notices from newspapers and 
other periodicals; and we understand that Mr. Drake himself has received numerous 
private letters from abroad, both from friends and strangers, complimenting the work in 
various points of view, and urging him to complete it. The Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
D.D., editor of the Congregationalist, in noticing this volume lately in his paper, ex- 
pressed a hope that Mr. Drake would ‘ make leisure’ to continue it to the present 
time. In reply he received the following communication, which he published in a 
subsequent number of the Congregationalist :— 

‘There has been a good deal of inquiry why the work has not been continued to a 
later period than that embraced in its pages. To answer this question in part is the 
object of this note. The work was finished (to the year 1770, inclusive) in 1856. It 
was issued in numbers by subscription by Mr. Luther Stevens. The copyright was 
owned by me, and the publisher was to pay a per-centage on the sales. He complained 
continually of the want of interest in the work by the Boston public generally, and that 
the patronage did not pay the expense of publication. I believe his statement was true, 
but, at the same time, his management as publisher may not have been the most judi- 
cious. However that may have been, I received nothing for my labor, saving a few 
copies of each number of the work. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you will not be surprised, should no more be said, why the His- 
tory of Boston was not continued. I was indeed anxious to continue it, because I was 
well into the subject, and it seemed to be much esteemed and highly appreciated, at 
home and abroad, by all for whose opinion I entertained deference and respect. But 
the appreciative number was too small to make the work remunerative ; and you need 
not be assured that the person who engages in a labor of the nature of the work in 
question is not apt to be able pecuniarily to indulge in large outlays, however much of 
importance he may attach to those labors. : 

There are many gentlemen who look upon the ‘ History and Antiquities of Boston’ 
as an honor to the city; at least, such has been the frequent expression of many; and 
that there were men of wealth, who would willingly contribute sufficient means for 
the completion of the work. It may be so, but I have met with only a single volunteer. 
Perhaps solicitation might obtain others. It will never come from me. 

I did not intend to make so long an explanation, but it may be it will relieve you 
as well as myself from some importunities. 

Boston, 30th March, 1868. Respectfully yours, Sam’: G. Drake.’ 

With the opulence attained by the city of Boston since Mr. Drake closed his labors, 
twelve years ago, what excuse can its inhabitants leave to their posterity that such a 
work was suffered to remain unfinished, with the probability that the materials would 
be scattered which the author had been so long in collecting, and with the danger that 
the ability to put them together would forever be lost?” 


The ownership of the few, unsold volumes, and of the stereotype plates, has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Piper & Co., enterprising booksellers of Boston; and we learn, 
what we hope is not true, that the plates have been, or are about to be, melted. 
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The Janes Family. A Genealogy and brief History of the Descendants 
of William Janes the Emigrant Ancestor of 1637, with an extended 
notice of Bishop Edmund S. Janes, D.D., and other Biographical 
Sketches ; By the Rev. Frepertc Janes. ‘‘ Inquire, I pray thee, of 
the former age, and prepare thyself to the search of their fathers.’’ 
Job viii. 8. New York: John H. Dingman, 654 Broadway. (C. 
Scribner & Co.) 1868. pp.419. J. Munsell, Printer, Albany, N. Y. 


This genealogy extends through nine generations, and gives us the names of 2319 
persons, one of whose parents bore the name of Janes. The volume contains an in- 
troduction, giving some general account of the New-Haven colony, with which 
William Janes, the emigrant ancestor, joined his fortunes, and made his first settle- 
ment. The chapter on the first generation, or William Janes, contains fifty pages, 
and presents much interesting historical matter, but is too discursive to give so defi- 
nite an idea as we should have been glad to see, of the life and character of its sub- 
ject. The families are arranged in generations, but, strange to say, the titles of the 
several generations are erroneously placed. The personal history of the children of 
William Janes, the emigrant, is found under the “ third generation,” while it 
ought to be in the second, and this confusing arrangement is maintained to the end 
of the volume. . 

The compiler gives an account of ‘* Guido de Janes,”’ who went from France to 
England in 1154, and received from his sovereign ‘‘ the manor of Kirtland or Kirt- 
ling,”’ and this property remains still in the family-name, and ‘ from this family,” 
he adds, ‘‘ came William Janes, in 1637—‘‘ the generations between Geoffry de 
Janes ”’ (the grand-son of Guido de Janes) *‘ and William, the emigrant, are not 
yet transmitted to the compiler. We know little of their history:’’ ‘The connection 
of the American with the English family of Janes appears from the foregoing state- 
ment to be an assumption-without any adequate foundation. A knowledge of the 
origin of English surnames should lead any one to hesitate before claiming that he 
is descended from any ancient English family, until he can trace the line back, “link 
by link,”’ wr all the generations. The author does not appear to have any 
knowledge of the ancestors of William Janes, not even the name of his father. 
There may have been several families in England bearing the name of Janes, but of 
distinct origin. In tracing families fancy as no part to play; the labor of the 
genealogist begins, continues and ends in facts. These facts must be supported by 
competent evidence. The evidence may not be suchas would be necessary to estab- 
lish a legal claim to property, but it should be such as will convince the majority 
of intelligent, unbiased persons, who have had experience in such investigations. 
Few American families can trace their pedigree farther back than the emigrant an- 
cestor, and it seems to us or to stop where the line of evidence ceases. 

The volume is illustrated with several photographs, including one of the author, 
and of Bishop Janes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a very handsome wood- 
cut of the “‘ Janes Family Coat of Arms.” Of the latter the author very justly © 
speaks as the “‘ coat of arms which has been in the Janes famiiy for several genera- 
tions.”” This distinct repudiation of any positive claim to these arms for the family 
in this country is exceedingly refreshing, when so many persons, who cannot trace 
their family history beyond their great-grandfather, are parading their arms in con- 
spicuous places, on their seals, wine-glasses and coaches. This ridiculous practice, 
we rejoice to know, is becoming somewhat dangerous since the recent revival of in- 
terest in the study of heraldry. It is to be regretted that they cannot all have as 
appropriate mottoes, whether in English or Latin, as the tobacconist, who set up his 
—h. be ge emblazoned, under which the waggish painter placed as a 
motto, Quid rides. 

The volume before us is a good specimen of Mr. Muneell’s best style, and both in 

ry and letter-press does credit to his well-earned reputation. 
he author may well congratulate himself on the completion of a work so credita- 
ble to himself, and on which he has expended so much time and labor. To him the 
family are placed under an obligation which they cannot discharge. For the small 
rice of this volume, they are placed in ion of information relating to them- 
selves and kindred, which cost months, if not years, of painful and perplexing labor, 
and which will never cease to be interesting to members of the family, even down 
to the latest generations. 

As a crowning excellence of the volume, we are happy to add, that it contains a 
voluminous ae, OOS 27 pages, containing, we believe, the name of every 
person mentioned in the . E. F.8. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Although we furnish 12 extra pages in this number, several book-notices are crowded out. 
They will appear in the April number. 

Vermont Historical Gazetteer: A Magazine embracing a Digest of the History of each 
town, Civil, Educational, Religious, Theological and Literary. Edited by Abby Maria 
Hemenway, Compiler of ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry of Vermont.” Nos. VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. 

Counties of Chittenden and Essex). Burlington: Published by Miss A. M. Hemenway. 
868. With Portraits and other Illustrations. pp.617—1096. Quarto. 

Memorials: Being a Genealogical, Biographical and Historical Account of the Name of 
Mudge,in America, from 1638 to 1868. By Alfred Mudge. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 
1868. 8yo. pp. xiv. and 443. Wéith Portraits. 

The Life, Campaigns and Battles of General Ulysses S. Grant. New-York: Ledyard 
Bill. Charles Bill, Chicago, Ill. 1868. 12mo. pp. iv. and 502. 

The Fairfaxes of England and America in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
including Letters from and to Hon. William Fairfax, President of the Council of Virginia, 
and his sons Col. George William Fairfax and Rey. Bryan, Eighth Lord Fairfax, the 
neighbors and friends of George Washington. By Edward D. Neill, author of “ Terre 
Marie,” “ Dakotah Land and Dakotah Life,” etc.etc. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. 8vo. 


pp. 234. 

The History of Vermont, from its discovery to its admission into the Union in 1791. 
By Hiland Hall. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. 8vo. pp. vii. and 521. 

The Military Services and Public Life of Major-General John Sullivan, of the American 
Revolutionary Army. By Thomas C. Amory. Boston: Wiggin & Lunt. Albany, N. Y.: 
J. Munsell. 1868. 8vo. pp. 5and 320. With Portrait. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. London. Nos. for April and October, 1868. 

The Herald and Genealogist. London. Part XXIX. December, 1868. 

The Military and Civil History of Connecticut during the War of 1861—65. Comprising 
a detailed account of the various regiments and batteries. By W. A. Croffut and John M. 
Morris. Lllustrated. New-York: Published by Ledyard Bill. 1868. 8vo. pp. iii. and 891. 

Places of Interment of deceased Union Soldiers, in the various States and Territories, 
Nos. 14, 15,and 16. Office of Quarter-Master-General U.S. A. Washington, 1868. 

Catalogues of Officers and Students in Middlebury and Yale Colleges, and Wesleyan 
University, 1868. 

Historical Memoranda of the 52d Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, from its organi- 
zation, Nov. 19th, 1861, to its muster-out, by reason of —— of service, on the 6th day 
: of — 1865. (By John Swaddling, one of the Regt.) Elgin: 1868. pp.47. (500 copies 

rinted. 
Pr who framed and ratified the Constitution for the United States.” A Lecture delivered 
before the Young Men’s Democratic Club of Philadelphia, February 22d, 1867. By H. A. 
Pue, Esq. Philadelphia. pp. 24. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology, Statistics, and Natural History. 
Established March, 1848. Vol. IV. No.3. Lowestoft: Printed by Samuel Tymms, 60 
High-street. M.DCCC.LXVIII. pp. 99—182. 

Catalogue of Books on Printing and the Kindred Arts: embracing, also, works on Copy- 
right, Liberty of the Press, Libel, Literary Property, Bibliography, &c. Albany: Joel 
Munsell. 1868. . 47. 

Paper on Building-Stones. By Charles H. Porter, M.D. To the New Capitol Commis- 
sioners. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. pp. 41. 

In Memoriam. A discourse on the Life and Character of the late Rev. George Duffield, 
D.D. By the Rev. William A. McCorkle, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of De- 
troit. Detroit: 1868. pp. 47. 

Catalogue of Books chiefly relating to America. No. 11 Shoe and Leather st., Boston, 


Prospectus. History of Athens County, Ohio (etc.). By Charles M. Walker (Ohio- 
Valley His. Series). Cincinnati. Robert Clarke & Co. 1868. 
fen and Collections of State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Parts I. II. and IIL, 
Vol. V. 
The General Association of Illinois, 1868. Minutes of the twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
Jacksonville, May 27—31. With Reports and Statistics. Quincy: 1868. pp. 62,and amap. 
The Book-Buyers. A Summary of American and Foreign Literature. New-York: 
September, October, November and December, 1868. pp. 24. 
he Little Corporal. An Original Magazine for Boys and Girls, and for older people who 
have young hearts. Chicago: November, 1868. pp. 16. 
A Sermon on the Moral Aspect of the Kingston Tragedy. “Delivered by Rev. T. M. Mer- 
ae, ang in the Baptist Church, Kingston, Mass., Sunday, July 12, 1868. Plymouth: 
. pp. 31. 
The Annals of Iowa, published Quarterly by State Historical Society, at Iowa City. 
October, 1868. Edited by Sanford W. Huff, M.D., Cor. Sec. Davenport: 1868. pp. 249— 
355, with portrait of Gov. Stone. ' 
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